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UNIVERSITY’S NOVEL 
OPERA SEASON IS 
BRILLIANTLY BEGUN 


Columbia Gymnasium Converted 
Into an Operatic Auditorium— 
Congressman Murray Hulbert, 
in Address Promises to Make 
Municipal Summer Opera a 
Plank in Next Fusion Cam- 
paign—‘‘La Boheme” Produced 
With Prominent Singers—Patri- 





. t. 
otic Use for Proceeds : 
FFICIALLY recognizing the cul- 

tural value of grand _ opera, 

Columbia University opened its first 


summer season on Tuesday evening of 
this week with a_ performance of 
Puccini’s ever popular “La- Bohéme.” 
Unless we err, this is the first time that 
a leading academic institution has spon- 
sored several weeks of operatic perform- 
ances, and if the enthusiasm displayed 
by the audience on the first night is an 
index, summer opera in New York at 


Columbia will be a regular feature of 
our lean musical months. 

Congressman Murray Hulbert, who 
was introduced by Rear Admiral Fiske 
to speak for the National Special Aid 
Society’s work for American aviators in 
the war, was so impressed by the per- 
formance that at another meeting in his 
own home’ district on Washington 
Heights two hours later he told his con- 
stituents that he intended to ask the city 
to give such operas next year in the City 
College Stadium, as a public enterprise, 
and to put this as a plank in the coming 
Fusion campaign p!atform. 

The season has been arranged by 
Edoardo Petri, director of the Chorus 
School of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
aided by Prof. James C. Egbert of Co- 
lumbia University. The Metropolitan 
loaned its chorus and orchestra, and the 
principals are largely gathered from the 
Metropolitan and Boston Grand Opera 
companies. ‘Coming in war-time, the 
profits derived from the sale of tickets 
(should there be profits) are to be given 
to the Aviation Committee of the Na- 
tional Special Aid Society for the benefit 
of American airmen. So read the ad- 
vance announcements and the patriotic 
note thus sounded is probably responsible 
in part for the large gathering which 
assembled to hear “La Bohéme.” The 
gymnasium of the university, which 
seats some 2000, was nearly filled. In 
the audience were many distinguished per- 
sonages, 

The campus was decorated with col- 
ored lights designed by no less a spe- 
clalist than Joseph Urban, and refresh- 
ments were served under the campus 
trees by members of the National Special 
Aid Society. The enterprise is one that 
leserves support, for it supplies New York 
with musical fare at a time when its only 
musical events are its “civic” orchestral 
concerts and its occasional park concerts. 

performance called in Maggie 
yte as Mimi, Mabel Riegelman as Mu- 
setiu, Luea Botta as Rodolfo, Philip 
Bennyan as Marcello, Virgilio Lazzari as 
Col/ne and Messrs. Malatesta, Ananian 
‘n’ Audisio in the remaining réles. 

‘aken as a whole, there was much to 
€nj-y in the performance, in spite of 
(ts ack of finish and a closely knit en- 
semole. Marcel Charlier, of the Chi- 
cae. Opera forces, conducted and did so 
Wit) good results, adjusting the volume 
of cis orchestra in spite of the poor 
acoisties. Columbia University’s gym- 
nas im is not well suited for operatic 
aff: rs and the arrangement of the seats 
n a great number of which only 
Part of the stage is visible), plus defec- 
“ve acoustics constitute an obstacle 
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RICHARD HAGEMAN 


A Versatile Musician, Who as Conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House, as 
Concert Accompanist for Distinguished Artists and as Composer, Richly De- 
serves the Place of Eminence Which Has Been Accorded Him in America. 


(See Page 4) 





which cannot be overlooked. There was a 
Metropolitan choral contingent, which did 
its work effectively in the Café Momus 
scene. 

Principals: First honors to Miss Teyte, 
whose Mimi is one of the most moving 
personations we have been made ac- 
quainted with in many a day. To para- 
phrase Romain Rolland’s famous re- 
mark about Massenet and French com- 

sers, there is a little of Mimi in every 
yric soprano on the operatic stage. Yet 
few have so searched out the pathos of 
the character and portrayed it so cori- 
sistently as does this English soprano. 
Her narrative was received with acclaim, 
her “Addio” brought her an ovation. 
Mr. Botta’s Rodolfo, the réle in which he 
made his American début, is familiar to 
us, and he sang and acted it to the de- 
light of his audience, quite as he does 
at the Metropolitan. His “Che gelida 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. 


manina” was _ vociferously applauded. 
Charming, both in voice and acting, was 
Miss Riegelman, a Musetta of verve, 
brilliance and sparkle. In her waltz- 
song she had a triumph. 

As Marcello, Mr. Bennyan made his 
first New York operatic appearance. He 
delivered the - music finely and dis- 
played a good appreciation of its mean- 
ing. He has a baritone voice, full and 
resonant. In his scene in the third act, 
with Mimi, he was at his best. His 
makeup was scarcely as felicitous as 
his singing and acting. 

It might be well to recommend that the 
intermissions, pleasant as they are on 
warm evenings, be made shorter and the 
performances begin at 8.15 promptly. 

It goes almost without saying that as 
a prelude to the opera the audience rose, 
while Mr. Charlier led the orchestra in 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” A. W. K. 
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BOSTON THRILLED 
BY “CALIBAN,” GIVEN 
IN GREAT STADIUM 


Pageant Makes Tremendous Ap- 
peal to All Classes—-Perma- 
nent Community Organization 
May Be Founded in Boston as 





Result of Masque—Special 
Feature of Production Is 
Presence of Massachusetts 


Cavalry in Scene on the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold—Red 
Cross Beneficiary of Receipts 


BosTon, July 14.—The much-heralded, 
eagerly expected pageant, masque, com- 
munity drama—call it what you will— 
has run its allotted time at the Harvard 
Stadium. The promised ten perform- 
ances, from July 2 to July 14, have taken 
place and Boston wants more. So an 
obliging management has announced an- 
other week of nightly performances. 
This is well, for the success of “Caliban” 
is but partial if the ten cents paid for 
the rental of “Red Cross” cushions in- 
tended to make one forget the hardness 
of a Stadium bench, and the quarters 
turned in for programs well worth the 
price, and the coins and bi.ls of various 
denominations from twenty-five cents to 
five dollars gathered in at Liggett drug 
stores, at dozens of big department 
stores, at several wisely placed city ticket 
offices and at the Stadium gate merely 
fill up the big hole known as expenses 
and fail to make a golden stream tribu- 
tary to the waters of the Red Cross fund. 

It was the magic of the names Red 
Cross and Reserve Officers Training 
Corps that did the work—that and a no- 





ble, legitimate appeal to civic pride. 
Billy Sunday, baseball player and 
preacher of the word of God, had 


churned the old city until some of its 
particles not even caring to be acquainted 
with each other lumped together into 
ious butter. But this was just a fasci- 


ear person revitalizing for a day or a 


fear the dying methods of the church. 


' “Siegfried” had provided a new topic of 


conversation for many thousands 
whether they expected to attend the per- 
formance or not, and had left some few 
anvils working to white heat, but then 
“Siegfried” was only an _ unsuccessful 
outdoor performance of an indoor music- 
drama about the out-of-doors. This new 
thing was to be a spectacle by the people 
for the people—a community drama. 
The Bostonian who had taken his wife 
to the New York performance of Caliban 
that they might get suggestions for 
their own creative work and who had 
come back with the unselfish determina- 
tion to do his all for a Boston Caliban 
had at his disposal this eloquent defini- 
tion of community drama (Percy Mac- 
Kaye): “Now the time has struck for 
that expert art to come forth in the 
open—for the roof of the traditional the- 
ater to be-undomed and let in the ancient 
stars, for. its walls to be pushed back by 
a million aspiring arms of the people, 
till the soul of the community performs 
its magic rites behind the scenes as 
splendidly as among the inspired congre- 
gators of the amphitheater. Outside of 
those traditional walls the people are 
surging in an amazing national con- 
sciousness. Recently in Wash- 
ington, before the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, Miss Margaret Woodrow Wilson 
presiding, I gave my ideas on the social 
means of community drama. Those ideas 
for a new method of community building, 
—for a dynamic, co-operative means of 
education in community aims, for a loyal- 
ty to those aims at once spontaneous and 








[Centinued on page 2] 
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BOSTON THRILLED 
BY “CALIBAN, GIVEN 
IN GREAT STADIUM 


[Continued from page 1] 





disciplined, for a purposeful efficiency of 
neighborliness—apply not less, but more, 
since our entrance into the world war 
with the exalted purpose expressed by 
President Wilson of helping to make the 
world permanently “safe for democracy.” 

By the end of the winter Mr. Pouzzner 
—his name ought to be written in full, 
B. S. Pouzzner—had organized into a 
committee, the Caliban Committee of 
Greater Boston, some two hundred sub- 
stantial citizens. A very army of organ- 
izers now rallied round the banner of 
Hazel MacKaye,- community director. 
There were Hannah London, organizer 
of community speakers; Margaret Ship- 
man, recruiting director; a community 
committee, executive recruiting commit- 
tee, advisory recruiting committee, heads 
of social centers, settlement workers, 
gymnasiums groups. Every man and 
every woman in Boston who was leader 
of a “set” was called into requisition. 
Even the mill towns as far as Fall River 
were rounded up. Every part in the 
Spanish-Italian Interlude was taken by 
residents of the town of Newton. 

Three staid, elderly gentlemen cast 
aside the linen and Palm Beach by which 
staid, elderly gentlemen are recognized 
in Newton and donned the giddy robes 
of Pantaloon, Harlequin and Commenda- 
tore. Hazel Sands, one of the loveliest 
interpretative dancers in this part of 
the country, impersonated Columbine. 
Jews and Italians, with here and there 
a sprinkling of Kelley, Mahan and 
Phelps, enacted the Egyptian Interlude 
in an astonishingly convincing manner. 
On the Field of the Cloth of Gold forty 
members of the First Provisional Cavalry 
of Massachusetts in knightly armor 
erossed lances. Five hundred sopranos, 
altos, tenors and bassos (mostly sopranos 
and altos, of course) were gathered to- 
gether from the forty and four corners 
of Eastern Massachusetts and placed 
under the direction of Arthur Shepherd. 
Thus did the community—five thousand 
strong—respond to the call. May that 
other section of the community, those 
who watched from the benches, number 
five hundred for every one who sang or 
danced, acted or spoke on the yellow 
sands, in the cave of Setebos, or behind 
the steam curtain. 


What Is Caliban? 


What is Caliban? If you jump to a 
conclusion based on the peculiar light in 
the eye of man or woman who answers 
your query for information, in the man- 
ner of the boy who assures you that “you 
can’t be comfortable unless you hire a 
cushion for a ten-cent piece that goes to 
the Red Cross,” on the joyous co-opera- 
tion of the four professionals and five 
thousand amateurs who give the. per- 
formance, or on the strange something 
that happens to you after you have 
spoken of Percy MacKaye, or Arthur 
Farwell, or Bessie Pouzzner, you will say 
“It is a religion—a-a-a kind of Christian 
Science, don’t you know.” How can I 
do better than to copy the explanation 
printed by the Caliban Committee of 
Greater Boston and displayed wherever 
human beings pass or congregate within 
a radius of fifty miles from Boston? 
This very remarkable publicity commit- 
tee, by the way, has been the subject of 
editorial comment in the daily papers. 
“Some publicity campaign,” they are 
saying in every paper except, of course, 
the one that goes to grandma every 
Wednesday. 

The management lost no opportunity 
for making “special” nights of certain 
occasions. Independence Day, the day 
of the second performance, was the first 
of these, and those who know MacKaye 
and Farwell need not be told that fire- 
works and firearms played no part! 
French Night was another occasion, Rus- 
sian Night another, but the most impos- 
ing of all was Elks’ Night! A wise 
Providence had arranged that the Na- 
tional Convention of the Best People On 
Earth should happen in Boston during 
the run of Caliban, and a shrewd busi- 
ness staff saw to it that these princes of 
good fellows should not overlook the fact 
that the Harvard Stadium is quite close 
to all the Boston hotels. A slight read- 
justment of the masque was necessary 
so that the stage might be cleared for the 
eleven o’clock toast to Elks who had de- 
parted this life—a ceremony which was 
all the more impressive in this amphi- 
theater. But an alert, flexible manage- 
ment with a plastic vehicle like Caliban 
will never be at a loss for occasions. 

After Mr. MacKaye, the chief wizard 
of the Boston production is Frederick 
Stanhope. His was the task to remake 


for general use, or more specifically, for 
use in 1917, a fabric that had been cut to 
measure a Shakespeare tercentenary cel- 
ebration in New York, to coach the pro- 
fessional actors with a tickling feather, 
to awe the amateurs with a compelling 
look or word, to thunder at electricians 
until the lights were of the right color, 
in the right place at the right time, to 
watch the thousand and one things that 
go to make up a successful performance. 

Three of the professional actors— 
Lionel Braham, Gareth Hughes and 
Howard Kyle—assumed the parts with 
which they had been identified at the 
New York performances: Caliban, Ariel, 
Prospero. Braham was almost a super- 
man in his spiritual conception of the 
part, his vocal utterance of meaningless 
syllables, his management of arms, legs 
and body. To watch him at all times 
was to understand how mankind evolved 
in its appreciation of the art of the stage. 
To hear Gareth Hughes instruct Caliban, 
to listen to his plaint for the vanished 
Miranda, you would never guess that 
this young Welshman has been speaking 
English for only a very few years. It is 
a beautiful voice and a beautiful diction. 
While Gareth Hughes lives none need 


Say again that only a woman can por- 
tray the spirit Ariel. 

But for beauty of enunciation, for car- 
rying quality, for melodiousness, the 
palm goes to Howard Kyle. His every 
word soared across the yellow sands, 
conveying its meaning by inflection no 
less than by denotation. Here was the 
contrast to the inarticulate Caliban, the 
monster whose grunt reflected his ani- 
mal desires as surely as Prospero’s deli- 
cate shaded phrase symbolized the spirit. 
Alexandra Carlisle was lovely in voice, 
pose and gesture as Miranda. The 
speaking actors in all the Shakespearean 
scenes were clear voiced, eloquent, con- 
vincing. There was no amateurishness 
anywhere. Percy MacKaye, as the poet 
Sophocles in the Greek Interlude, was 
one of the interesting figures of the even- 
ing. 

Arthur Farwell’s Music 


Arthur Farwell has made the music so 
vital a part of the ensemble, suppressing 
it where music would but paint the lily, 
introducing it with unerring judgment 
at the supreme moment, borrowing 
familiar melodies where they seem inev- 
itable, composing excellent music for 


other episodes, that though Calibar 
neither opera nor music drama, 
thinks of the music as planned simu 
neously with the book. 

The music was well sung and bet 
played under the direction of Art} ;, 
Shepherd. An occasional false attack j, 
the women’s voices and a_ tende: « 
towards the churchy tone all too comm; 
in New England detracted from |, 
beauty of the early performances,  ,; 
doubtless improved as the singers 
came more familiar with the score. 

What now? Will Boston devise ; .\ 
pageants, found a community thea -; 
ally itself with the work of the C..; 
Drama Association? Will the Cali! 
administration make itself perman: 1t. 
enabling one section of the country ai er 
another, and perhaps foreign county «s. 
to enjoy the blessing of this soul-refre :}; 
ing creation? 

Hazel MacKaye, the indefatigable .-js- 
ter of the author, is working now o 4 
permanent community organization ‘or 
Boston. Will Boston respond? It mi st. 

The Farwells of the future will hav» 
new song to sing of New England ar’, , 
song of ‘‘Peace—peace—peace,” all in the 
major! HENRY GIDEON 





NATIONAL MUSICAL 
CONSERVATORY PLAN 
COMMITTEE NAMED 


a“ 

Distinguished Americans on Board 
to Nominate Leaders in Move- 
ment to Establish a School 
That Will Have the Recogni- 
tion of the Government— 
Reginald de Koven Outlines 
Purposes of Institution—No 
Discrimination Against Foreign 
Artists, but Determination. to 
Foster All That Is Worthy in 
American Art 


MOVEMENT, just launched by a 
number of representative Amer- 
ican musicians and composers, may 
shortly give to this country the long- 
hoped-for National Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. At a meeting held in New York 
recently an executive committee was ap- 
pointed to nominate a National Commit- 
tee in order to inaugurate the permanent 
formation of such an institution. 

This committee, of which Reginald de 
Koven, distinguished American com- 
poser, was appointed chairman, consists 
of the following prominent Americans 
in the various branches of music; Dr. 
Horatio Parker, professor of music at 
Yale University; George W. Chadwick, 
composer and director of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music; Henry Had- 
ley, composer and conductor; David Bis- 
pham, baritone; Clarence Eddy, organ- 
ist; Albert Spalding, representing the 
field of the violin; Fannie Bloomfie'd 


Zeisler and Ernest Schelling, piano; Dr. 
Frank Damrosch, director and conductor; 
Pierre V. R. Key, music critic of the 
New York World, and as secretary, Rose 
L. Sutro, pianist, to whose untiring ef- 
forts, in conjunction with her sister, the 
movement is due. 

Realizing that governmental recogni- 
tion, if not support, must be one of the 
leading factors in the establishment of 
such a national institution, it is the pur- 
pose of those interested to secure such 
recognition as to make of this proposed 
National Conservatory of Music an in- 
stitution which will not only foster 
American music from the creative stand- 
point, but will also give opportunity for 
high class instruction to all those tal- 
ented people in the country who have 
hitherto been obliged to go abroad to 
secure the instruction necessary for the 
proper development of their careers. 


Foster National Art 


It is not the intention of those inter- 
ested in this movement to foster dis- 
crimination against foreign artists or 
musicians as such, but it is deemed right 
that the proposed institution shall be 
under the executive control of those mu- 
sicians who are known and _ identified 
with our national musical life, that it 
shall be strictly non-commercial and 
shall endeavor to foster that preference 
for national art—as against the art of 
foreign countries—which has made 





Paris, notably, and other cities abroad 
such influential art-producing centers. 

While the present outline of the plan 
for the organization and conduct of the 
proposed National Conservatory is ten- 
tative and dependent upon the future 
action of the National Committee, it 
seems to be a sound one upon which to 
build a national institution which will 
give to our young musicians opportunity 
for extended study hitherto obtainable 
only abroad. 


Formulate Definite Standards 


In speaking of the project, Mr. De 
Koven said: 

“Those interested in this movement 
believe that this time of ardent patriot- 
ism and newly aroused national feeling 
is really the propitious moment to enlist 
the sympathies of the nation in a move- 
ment which will certainly tend to develop 
our national possibilities of musical ex- 
pression and will also serve to overcome, 
without Chauvinism, those influences in 
our midst which have certainly tended 


to retard our development and musica] 
expression along national lines. 

“The National Committee, as appointed 
by the Executive Committee will, of 
course, through committees and sub-com- 
mittees to be appointed by them, formu- 
late definitely in detail the plans whereby 
such an institution may obtain its great- 
est influence and usefulness. It must 
naturally be under the direction of those 
names in the musical world which mean 
most to Americans generally; it must, 
furthermore, properly outline a syllabus 
of musical instruction to be followed in 
the public schools and also license those 
private teachers in this country who ful- 
fill the requirements so that the standard 
of efficiency set by the National Consery- 
atory may be recognized by the music 
public of the country as the only one by 
and through which the cultivation in 
America of music as an art may ap- 
proach those standards which have en- 
abled it abroad to mean what it does 
mean, as a civilizing, an educational and 
legitimately artistic influence.” 





MISS CHEATHAM GREETS 
THE RUSSIAN COMMISSION 


Leads 5000 Voices in Singing of 
Augusta E. Stetson’s Anthem, 
“Our America” 


Augusta E. Stetson’s new national an- 
them, “Our America,” was sung under 
impressive circumstances at the recep- 
tion and mass meeting tendered Hon. 
Boris Bakhmetieff and the Russian High 
Commission recently in Carnegie Hall, 


New York. 

Kitty Cheatham, the well-known in- 
terpretative singer, led 5000 voices with 
wonderful effect, prefacing her singing 
of “Our America” with an illuminating 
message of greeting to New Russia. The 
words by Alice Morgan Harrison, 
which proclaim the lofty spirit and 
high American ideals, seemed made for 
the occasion. 

Miss Cheatham conveyed to her au- 
dience the feeling that this anthem em- 
bodied the only appropriate spiritual 
message which could be given by New 
America to New Russia. She was well 
equipped to deliver this message of 
spiritual co-relation between this coun- 
try and Russia, in that her residence in 
Russia before the war made her familiar 
with both the former autocracy in and 
around Petrograd and with the spiritual 
liberation in Moscow. She could, there- 
fore, feel and make her audience feel 
the deep significance of Russia’s revolu- 
tion. 

Our first obligation, according to Miss 
Cheatham, is to meet the immediate 
issues of the war, but before we can do 
this, we must unify our nation. We must 
think together so that we may act to- 
gether. We must develop patriotism, by 
merging self-interest into a broader na- 
tional purpose. 

“There is no other power,” said Miss 
Cheatham, “which will accomplish world- 
unity as quickly, effectively and per- 
manently as music—which expresses the 
highest ideals—community singing—the 
expression of the same pure thoughts 
sung in unity by the people.” 








Katherine Galloway to Be Prima Donna 
with Henry Savage Forces 


Henry W. Savage is ever on the alert 
for fresh voices and personalities that 
will infuse new vitality into the veins 
of musical comedy. His choice for the 
piquant prima donna role of Peggy in 


the Eastern “Have a Heart” company, 
opening in Boston in August, with a 
Chicago run to follow, is Katherine Gal- 
loway, a brilliant young soprano from 
Louisville. After studying with Dudley 
Buck, Jr., she filled church positions in 
Bridgeport, South Norwalk, Mount Ver- 
non and at the old First Presbyterian 
Church on Fifth Avenue. Later, she 
toured on the Redpath Lyceum circult 
with orchestras and bands and was solo- 
ist at the Rabbi Wise services in Car- 
negie Hall. 





Mme. Schumann-Heink Gets Regimental 
Colors at San Diego Mass 


San Dieco, CAu., July 16.—The mili: 
tary high mass celebrated at the Expos'- 
tion Grounds last week for the enlisted 
men of the army and navy, under the 
patronage of Col. J. P. O’Neil, command- 
ing the Twenty-first Infantry, was at 
tended by more than 15,000 persons, !n- 
cluding the soldiers and sailors. After 
the military mass Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, who had assisted the consolidated 
Catholic choirs during the ceremony ®t 
the request of Col. J. P. O’Neil, com- 
manding the Twenty-first Infantry, was 
decorated by him with the regimental 
colors. “These boys,” cried Mme. Schvu- 
mann-Heink, “these boys of the Twenty- 
first, are now my boys in truth. I love 
them and I will be a mother to them. 
More, I will lead them to the trenches, 
too, if they ever need a leader other than 
Colonel O’Neil.” The contralto sang 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria” during the otfer- 
tory, and later the “Agnus Dei.” 





Let Us Have Martial Music! 


Speaking of the value of the banc '" 
stimulating recruiting, a writer to t H 
New York Sun says: “A spirited }an¢ 
playing ‘Onward, Christian Sold’ ps 
‘The British Grenadiers,’ ‘The Seco" 
Connecticut March,’ ‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,’ ‘The Marseillaise’ and some ° 
the stirring old marches of Patrick Gil- 
more, Brown’s Providence Band or th 
Salem Cadet Band would produce res''* 
One good cornet soloist would do wonders 
at the Public Library station. Le" 
have martial music and plenty of it. Th¢ 
Kitchener heritage of silence, mystery 
and censorship has hurt England *" 
France. Let us have none of it. 
many knows we are at war, so do 
so why try to keep it quiet? 


bands and still more bands, and ‘Fa! '" 


parades and conscription will not be "© 


quired.” 
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GALLI-CURCI IN THE 








How the Celebrated Prima 
Donna, in Dread of a Summer 
Devoted Entirely to Rest, Has 
Placed Herself Upon a Strict 
Schedule—An Accomplished 
Motorist After One Day’s In- 


struction—Excels at Every- 


thing She Undertakes 


ITH nothing to do but learn several 

new operatic réles, prepare three 
complete concert programs and plan the 
gowns which she will wear in her oper- 
atic appearances and her sixty recitals 
next year, Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci is 
beginning her vacation in her summer 
home at Fleischmann’s, 1800 feet up in 
the Catskills. 

The young coloratura soprano who 
startled Chicago last winter into a 
realization that it was listening to. the 
“sensation of this generation” is learn 
ng many other things this summer be- 


sides concert songs.and operatic arias. 

A day spent in Mme. Galli-Curci’s 
company makes one realize something of 
this artist’s versatility. Not being con 
tent with watching her husband drive 
their motor, she decided this summer to 
learn for herself, and in twenty-four 
hours had mastered the intricacies of a 
car sufficiently to take it out alone for 
a spin. Horseback riding, croquet anu 
tennis all have a new devotee this sum- 
mer in Mme. Galli-Curci, but her chief 
pleasure lies in donning comfortable 
tramping clothes for a bit of stiff climb- 
ing in the mountains surrounding her 
home. 

To get away from the danger of a 
summer spent entirely in good times, 
Mme. Galli-Curci has put herself on a 
strict schedule. Here it is: ; 

Morning—8 to 9, horseback riding; 9 
to 10, household duties and correspond- 
ence; 10 to 12, singing. 12 to 1, luncheon. 
Afternoon—1 to 4, automobile rides; 4 to 
5, tennis or a tramp in the woods; 5 to 
6, “all to herself,” 6.30, dinner. 


Had Planned to Teach 


The evenings are spent in the music 
room, where Mme. Galli-Curci looks over 
her new music and devotes considerable 
time to her pianoforte work. She is an 
accomplished pianist; in fact, she holds 
1 teacher’s certificate in Milan and ex- 
pected to follow that profession, as her 
parents looked with disfavor on an 
operatic career, although they knew she 
was gifted with an unusual voice. While 
negotiating with a conservatory in Miian 
for her services as pianoforte instructor, 
Mme. Galli-Curei decided to go to Rome 
to sing for an impresario there. She 
made a splendid impression and was im. 
mediately engaged for small parts. Be 
fore she was twenty years of age she had 
appeared in many of the smaller Italian 
opera houses. In Cairo she sang leading 
roles and in quick succession followed 
important engagements in Italy, Spain 
and South America. After her first sea- 
son in Buenos Aires she organized her 
oWn Opera company and toured South and 
Central America with much success. 


Earns $100,000 in Half a Year 


year ago, when a MUSICAI 
representative interviewed 
Galli-Curci, she had no definite 
for the future—in less than eight 
months she has received more than $100,- 
“00 as her earnings from concert, opera 
and record royalties. In the past six 
months more than 440,000 of her records 
been sold and until a few weeks 
there had only been six different 
ds on sate. In the past month she 
‘as made six more, which will be issued 
4s soon as possible. 
_ Use of the things which has pleased 
ier vreatly was her ability to purchase 
*<».-00 worth of Liberty Bonds and the 
amount of Italian war bonds. 


One 
AMERICA 
Mme 


Pidl 


To Give Sixty Reé¢itals 


iddition to forty operatic perform 
, Manager Charles Wagner has al- 
closed contracts for sixty recital 
rances for Mme. Galli-Curci and 
ompelled to decline more than sev- 
offers for concerts this coming 
Time will be found for the mak- 
f new records, as she has a twelve-. 
ontract with one company. 
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Amelita Galli-Curci at Fleischmann’s, N. Y. No. 1 Shows the Prima Donna’s Summer Home; No. 2, Mme. Galli-Curci on 


the Croquet Green; No. 3, the Singer as a Mountain Climber; No. 4, After 


One Day’s Tuition Mme. Galli-Curci 


Becomes an Accomplished Auto Driver; No. 5, with Her Husband, Luigi Curci, on a Canter Over the Mountains; 
No. 6, A Refreshing Drink After a Day of Exercise 


In many respects Mme. Galli-Curci 
bears a striking resemblance to Mme. 
Sembrich. She is a clever linguist, a re- 
markable pianist, a conversationalist of 
brilliant attainments—in fact, a musi- 
cian whose life is not bounded by her 
music but who has broadened her mental 
horizon through study of all the arts and 
the philosophies. 

M. Luigi Curci, a talented portrait 
painter, has been of the greatest aid to 
his gifted wife. Jointly they design the 
costumes for her operas, M. Curci plans 
the color schemes, and his plates are then 
sent to the costumers. In addition to his 
skill with the brush, M. Curci is a very 
fine musician, and frequently puts aside 
his own work to spend hours in going 
over with Mme. Galli-Curci some detail 
of her music. 

The third member of this interesting 
household is the brother of Luigi Curci, 
a talented pianist and baritone of excep- 
tional gifts, who is Mari Mario in pro- 
fessional life. He has been identified 
with important musical life in Italy and 
is now preparing for his début in this 
country. 

Mme. Galli-Curci takes a very keen 
interest in American flora, and one of 
the joys of her summer in the Catskills 
was the discovery of “Jack in the Pul- 
pit.” “It is such a charming name,” she 
says, “and such a funny little flower. I 
took him up, very tenderly, so’—illus- 
trating her remark with a gesture of her 
slender expressive hands—“‘and he is 
now blooming quite happily in the gar- 
den. And the mountains,” again the ex- 
pressive hands swept a circle; “I love the 
Catskills; they are such happy moun- 
tains, they are not frowning and severe, 
but joyous, and the line of them against 





the sunset sky is beautiful.” So it will 
be seen that Luigi Curci is not the only 
member of his family with an eye for 
line and color. 

It is no wonder that the portrait 
painter fell in love with his charming 
wife, for Mme. Galli-Curci’s face is the 
type that Raphael loved to paint. She is 
not twentieth century in her features, 
but sixteenth. Her eyes are deep, in- 
scrutable wells of light. She has the 
rare oval features of a Mona Lisa and 
a sensitive, exquisite mouth. Bands of 
black hair frame the mobile, delicate fea- 
tures. She laughs gayly as a child; she 
plays like a child; for Amelita Galli- 
Curci has come a long way in the phil- 
osophy of life; When she is at work 
she lives the opera or song character. 
When it is over she puts work aside and 
is once more the little girl, who thrills 
to the delight of guiding her big new 
touring car, of negotiating a stiff bit of 
mountain climbing, in picking out an 
intricate new lace pattern in her crochet 
work, for she loves the dainty feminine 
occupation of lace making and whiles 
away otherwise dull hours of her long 
train journeys with creating dainty pat- 
terns with crochet needle and thread. 

HOWARD POTTER, | 


Mme. Sundelius and Edwin Swain Are 
Heard in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, July 10.—A highly enjoy- 
able concert was given by Mme. Marie 
Sundelius, soprano, assisted by Edwin 
Swain, a young baritone, not before 
heard here, at the Pabst Theater, July 2. 
Mme. Sundelius was in excellent voice 
and her interpretations of several song 





groups, including some Swedish songs, 
were received with the greatest enthusi- 
asm by the capacity audience. Mr. 
Swain proved a gifted singer, disclosing 
an uncommonly fine voice, sound musi- 
cianship and power of expression. The 
concert was a benefit for the local Good 
Samaritan Hospital, and artistically was 
one of the most worth while of the sea- 
son. J. E. M. 


The Kilties Arrive to Stimulate Re- 


cruiting 


The Kilties, over 200 McLean and Gor- 
don Highlanders from Canada, with a 
pipers’ squad of twenty and a_brass 
band of fifty pieces, arrived at Grand 
Central Station last Monday morning. 
They marched down Fifth Avenue, a 
picturesque group, the bagpipes attract- 
ing a large crowd. The Kilties are here 
to stimulate the recruiting of British 
subjects in New York. 


“Maintains Its Excellence” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I inclose check for renewal for an 
other year. My appreciation of your 
paper continues unabated, and I con- 
gratulate you on the maintained excel- 
lence of the magazine in filling so admir- 
ably the sphere to which it belongs. 

With all kind wishes, 

Very sincerely yours, 
OLIVER S. METZLER, Pastor, 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Lock Haven, Pa., July 3, 1917. 


Elizabeth Wood, New York contralto, 
has announced her recital at X®olian 
Hall for Oct. 20. 
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ORATORIO ‘HARMONY’ ON SURFACE ONLY 





Internal Rumblings Continue as 
Prospect of Rival Organization 
Appears Likely 


The report of the suspension of William 
B. Tuthill, for thirty-six years secretary, 
and Robert Alfred Shaw, a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Oratorio 
Society of New York, which appeared 
originally in MUSICAL AMERICA two 
weeks ago, was confirmed this week. 
Although this action was taken by the 
Board of Directors at a private meeting 
held on June 28 Mr. Tuthill was not 
notified officially of his suspension until 
July 12. 

It will be recalled that Louis Koem- 
menich had previously been ousted by 
the Board of Directors and Walter Dam- 
rosch engaged as conductor, in his place. 

It was because of Mr. Tuthill’s activ- 
ity on behalf of Mr. Koemmenich whom 
he desired to see reinstated, that the 
board registered its disapproval of the 
secretary and Mr. Shaw who was re- 
ported to be in sympathy with Mr. 
Tuthill’s attitude. ; 


Despite a statement issued by C. J. 
Oliphant, business manager of the so- 
ciety, to the effect that “harmony pre- 
vails in the Oratorio,” Burnet C. Tuthill, 
the librarian, declared in a report given 
to one of the daily papers: 


“Instead of harmony the fight will 
continue until the wishes of a majority 
of the society prevail. We are working 
for the good of the society and the ques- 
tion is whether it is best for the good 
of the organization to await the next 
election of officers in the spring or to 
bring the matter to a finish now. My 
father is away on vacation. On the day 
he left town Mr. Damrosch on the tele- 
phone asked him for a conference. My 
father explained that he was just leav- 
ing the house and could not see Mr. 
Damrosch until after his return to New 
York, and there the matter rests.” 

The possibility of the formation of a 
rival oratorio society to be made up of 
the dissenting members who have shown 
a preference for Mr. Koemmenich now 
seems likely. 

The Oratorio Society has announced 
its program for next season as follows: 
Pierné’s “The Children’s Crusade,” Dec. 


5; Handel’s “Messiah,” Dec. 27, and 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” on 
March 28. 





The Conductorship of the Oratorio 
Society 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As the conductorship of the Oratorio 
Society is being discussed in your valu- 
able paper, and is a matter of consider- 
able interest to the music-loving people 
of New York, I venture to make a few 
remarks upon the subject. 

For many years it has been a great 
disappointment to many that the per- 
formances of the Oratorio Society have 
been of such a mediocre standard. There 
are two reasons. The first is the want 
of a competent conductor. Besides being 
a good musician and having a proper 
conception of this class of music, and the 
correct interpretation of the same, he 
ought to know something about the pro- 
duction of the voice. It is entirely dif- 
ferent from conducting an orchestra 
where the members are all musicians 
and have fine instruments to play upon. 

The membership of an amateur chorus 
is made up of business people, at least 
the male portion is, and very few have 
ever taken a lesson in voice culture, but 
they sing for the love of singing. It is 
positively distressing to hear the un- 
musical tones produced by the tenors, 
and sometimes the basses, shouting open 
tones when they ought to be covered 
tones. This defect ought to be corrected 
by the conductor at rehearsals, and I am 
sure the singers would appreciate the in- 
struction and the effect would be pleas- 
ing to the listener. 

A conductor of an oratorio society 
must, of course, be able to direct and con- 
trol the orchestra in the accompaniments, 
but, if needs be, he could be excused from 
knowing a little less about the orchestra 
and much more about the voice and sing- 
ing. Another reason why we haven’t 
had better choral singing is that there 
has not been the same amount of en- 
couragement given to this branch of 
musical art as to the orchestra. 

Consider the amount of money Colonel 
Higginson spent for the development and 
improvement of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the endowment of the Phil- 
harmonic Society by Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, 
which has enabled the promoters to 
secure the best musicians and procure 
for them the best instruments. When I 
think of the improvement that could be 
made in the chorus by engaging say 
twenty tenors and about ten or twelve 
basses, which would cost only a few hun- 


dred dollars for each concert, the great 


improvement would be worth ten times 
the cost. As long as the society hasn’t 
a sufficient number of tenors and basses, 
I do not see why professional chorus 
singers should not be paid, just the same 
as the orchestra. 

I think I hear the managers say we 
haven’t the funds. Then reduce the ex- 
pense of the orchestra and put the 
money on the chorus. I do not wish to 
belittle the orchestra, but after all, the 
chorus is the more important. Now that 
the organ in Carnegie Hall is enlarged 
and improved, I don’t think the perform- 
ances would suffer if the orchestra were 
reduced. 

Now with regard to the conductor. I 
have nothing against Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch; on the contrary, I have great ad- 
miration for him. He has done splendid 
work with the Symphony Orchestra. It 
may not be generally known, but I be- 
lieve he was the means of improving the 
Philharmonic Society when he was the 
conductor, by weeding out some of the 


dead wood, many of whom never played 
in tune, and were too stubborn to be 
taught. 

But it seems to me it is not necessary 
to engage him temporarily as conductor 
of the Oratorio Society when we have 
competent conductors in New York who 
are ready to do the work. 

I could mention the names of at least 
three conductors of vocal societies who 
have done wonderful work with choruses 
because they understand the voice, be- 
sides being born conductors. They are 
by nature, education and experience com- 
petent to conduct an oratorio society. 
Having touched upon the subject of con- 
ception and interpretation, I protest 
against Mr. Koemmenich’s rendering of 
the chorus “For Unto Us a Child Is 
Born,” where it works up to a grand 
climax to the words “And His name shall 
be called Wonderful! Counsellor,” etc. 
He slackened the time one-half, as if he 
hesitated and was uncertain about it, 


_ instead of attacking the passage with 


great vigor and in strict time. 

It is an acknowledged fact that the 
most artistic singing is done on the con- 
cert stage, and I should like to see the 
New York Oratorio Society equal to our 
finest orchestras, and have no doubt the 
music-loving gen would appreciate and 
support it. have only to point to the 
great success made by the Toronto 
Chorus when they visited New York a 
few years ago, their singing being su- 
perior to the playing of the orchestra 
that played with them, to emphasize this 
last point. 

Of course, a conductor must have the 
singers to produce the desired effect. Dr. 
Muck could not produce the wonderful 
results he does if he did not have fine 
players, who possess fine instruments. 
So the conductor of an oratorio society 
cannot produce the proper results unless 
he has the requisite number of competent 
singers. 

I am a great lover of oratorio and 
shall be glad to see my hopes realized. 

Yours very truly, 
ORATORIO. 
New York, July 16, 1917. 


P. S.—I do not disclose my identity, 
but it is not for fear of the big stick nor 
the punch. I have a pretty good punch 
myself, but only use it in self-defense. 


New Verse for “America” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Friends from Canada brought me this 
month a “Prayer of the Home Folks,” 
which Canada sings as a second verse to 
“God Save the King.” I give the words 
herewith: 


(Tune, “America.’’) 
God save our glorious men, 
Send them safe home again, 
God, save our men! 
Keep them victorious, 
Patient and chivalrous, 
They are so dear to us! 
God, save our men. 
(Author unknown.) 


It has been my privilege to introduce 
this verse to the Federation of Club 
Women at a food conservation mass 
meeting, when the verse met with hearty 
approval. I also introduced it at the 
annual convention of the National Edi- 
torial Association at Minneapolis this 
week. 

Will you kindly give prominence in 
MusIcAL AMERICA to this prayer and 
urge every conductor, chorus and com- 
munity singing leader in the United 
States to teach it to our people to the 
tune of “America.” I use it as the fifth 
verse. 

Thanking you most cordially for the 
extensive space you permitted the review 
of our Minnesota Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting and assuring you of our 
gratitude for your appreciation of our 
endeavors, 

Yours very truly, 
EDNAH F. HALL. 

Hampshire Arms, 

Minneapolis, Minn., July 12, 1917. 





When Quick Wit on Singer’s Part 
Avoided a Panic 


George Grossmith was once singing 
the Lord Chancellor’s song in “Iolanthe,” 
which has for its refrain, “Said I to my- 
self, said I,’”’ when something caught fire 
at the back of the stage, says a writer in 
the Theater Magazine. Grossmith him- 
self wasn’t aware of the occurrence; but 
he suddenly saw the audience jump from 
their seats and turn their backs to him. 

At the same moment the stage man- 
ager from the wings shouted to Gross- 


mith: “Don’t stop singing! Go on, go 
on!” ‘ 
Grossmith immediately grasped the 


situation and sang fortissimo some words 
that came to him on the spur of the 
moment: 

I assure my friends who are ready to choke, 
That the fire they fear is nothing but smoke ; 


It’s only a sort of Gilbertian joke, 
Says I to myself, says I. 


This gag, which at any other time 
would have been extremely reprehensible 
in a Gilbertian opera, calmed the panic, 
and the audience resumed their seats. 





R. Nathaniel Dett Discusses Characteris- 
tics of Folk Music 


R. Nathaniel Dett, director of vocal 
music at Hampton Institute, recently 
outlined for the Hampton Summer 
School some of the characteristics of folk 
music and the work of individual com- 
posers. Mrs. Helen Elise Smith-Dett 
played the following pianoforte numbers 
to illustrate her husband’s lecture: Scar- 
latti Sonata in one movement; Debussy, 
“Arabesque”; Handel, ‘Harmonious 
Blacksmith”; Liszt, “Hungarian Rhap- 
sodie,” No. 2; Coleridge-Taylor, “Bam- 
boula,” (African Dance). Mr. and Mrs. 
Dett together played the Grieg “Peer 
Gynt” Suite. 





ARTHUR SHATTUCK 
TO PLAY PALMGREN 
CONCERTO THIS YEAR 
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Arthur Shattuck, Gifted 


Pianist 


That Arthur Shattuck is one of the 
most progressive concert pianists now 
before the public is illustrated in the 
news that during the coming season he 
will add another new piano concerto to 


his répertoire, when he plays the Palm 
gren Concerto with the leading sym- 
phony orchestras for the first time in 
this country. 

Selim Palmgren, the composer of this 
concerto, is a modern composer, and with 
Erkki Melartin is considered afte: 
Sibelius the ablest of the Finnish com- 
posers. This Concerto, whose title is 
“Der Fluss” (“The River’’), was brought 
out four years ago in Berlin by the 


Polish pianist, Ignaz Friedmann, and 
met with warm approval in the German 
capital. Mr. Shattuck will make a fea- 


ture of it and is this summer working 
on it, together with the rest of his réper 
toire for the coming season. 





Mme. Gills to Return to France; Will 
Sing Here Next Season 


Mme. Gabrielle Gills, the French so- 
prano, has made definite arrangements to 
return to France early next month and 
to remain there until the middle of c- 
tober. Mme. Gills, who came to this 
country under the auspices of the 
French-American Association for Musi 
cal Art, has been engaged for recital ap- 
pearances in numbers of cities where she 
was heard last year, while her private 
appearances have been especially numer- 
ous. Mme. Gills has taken part in sev- 
eral war benefits during the summer, and 
she is now going to Bar Harbor, where 
she will be heard under various auspices. 





Mrs. de Moss in Maine 


Mary Hissem de Moss, the popular 
concert soprano, left this week for Ken 
nebago Lake, Me., where she will spend 
her vacation. 


a 

















Richard Hageman a Musician 
of Versatile Gifts 














INNING laurels this summer con- 

ducting the performances at Ra- 
vinia Park, IIl., both of the opera and of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Rich- 
ard Hageman is concluding his most con- 
spicuously successful season in this 
country. Mr. Hageman began his career 
as a “wonder child” and was graduated 


into his present rank after intense train- 
ing and experience in Holland, Belgium, 
France and other countries. He was 
conductor of the Amsterdam Opera and 
pianist for famous artists in France. 
Recognized shortly after his arrival 


here as a musician of fine gifts, he has. 


shown, as conductor of the increasingly 
popular Sunday night concerts at the 


Metropolitan Opera House, that he is an 
orchestral conductor of fine taste and 
discrimination. Though Dutch by birth, 
Mr. Hageman is a true cosmopolitan and 
so his readings of all schools of music are 
worthy and sincere. While it is not gen- 
erally known, no time is given for re- 
hearsal for the Sunday night concerts 
at the Metropolitan, and thus the con- 
ductor, who has to accompany Fritz 
Kreisler, Josef Hofmann and others in 
concertos, as well as the singers in their 
arias, must be a musician with the 


ability to adjust forces at almost 4 
moment’s notice. In this work \". 
Hageman has won well-merited favo! 

The spring tour of the Metropoli‘:” 
Opera Toole Orchestra he conducied 
with distinguished results and received 
praise from the leading critics in ‘he 
South. Coaching many of the celebraied 
singers of the day occupies much of "1s 
time in the winter season and acco: 
panying them at their New York "& 
citals is another artistic achievemen’ 

His Tagore settings, sung by Geo £° 
Hamlin, Sophie Braslau, Sybil Vane : »¢ 
others, during the last season reveal ! im 
as a composer of real talent as w°!! 
After the close of the season at Ravin!4 
Park, Mr. Hageman returns to 
Metropolitan Opera Company when ‘© 
house opens in November. This sea 0" 
Mr. Hageman will conduct sev 
operas, it is announced. 





MARIE MORRISE* 


CONTRALTO 


Management: Alma Voedisch, 1425 Broadway, New) "* 
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Upper Left, Alice Nielsen as “the Man at the Wheel”; Upper Right, a Corner of the Living Room in Miss Nielsen’s Summer Camp; Lower Right, A Spin Across the 
Lake; Lower Left, Exterior View of Miss Nielsen’s Camp 


f ARRISON, ME., July 14.—Dividing 

her time between motor boating, 
resting and a limited amount of work 
each day, Alice Nielsen, prima donna 
soprano, is preparing in a most delight- 
ful and satisfactory manner for a long, 
hard season ahead. 


Miss Nielsen has a beautiful summer 
home here, in the arrangement of which 
the idea of comfort. has been kept con- 
stantly in mind. The camp is admirably 
arranged and the rooms are commodious, 
as is indicated in the illustration of the 
living room used with this article. It 
is beautifully situated on the shores of a 
lake, and the verandas command a view 


of a wide expanse of water with hills 
rising in the background. 

Miss Nielsen came to Harrison in 
June, and will remain here until the 
early fall, with the exception of one 
or two short trips to New York. Her 
appearance as star in a musical version 
of David Belasco’s successful comedy, 
“Sweet Kitty Bellairs,” to be known as 


“Kitty Darlin’”, will mark her return 
to the light opera stage after an absence 
of several years, during which she has 
starred in grand opera and has appeared 
in many concerts and recitals. 

“Kitty Darlin’” will be booked at the 
Casino on Broadway for a long run im- 
mediately following the opening in a city 
outside of New York in September. 





WOLFSOHN BUREAU 


Managerial Tangle in Prospect 
for Russian Violinist Who 
Will Tour America 


Jasha Heifetz, described by those who 
ought to know, as one of the most re- 
kable violinists of the day, will tour 
\inerica next season giving concerts. 
This much of the news had already been 
‘ven in MusicaAL AMERICA during the 
pact winter, when Haensel & Jones, the 
‘ria of musical managers, made the 
uncement that they had perfected 
ingements whereby the Russian vir- 
‘UosO Was to appear under their manage- 
ast week, however, the Wolfsohn Mu- 


| Bureau announced that it was 
“ratified to be able to announce that 
‘a-ha Heifetz, the young Russian violin- 
will visit this country under its ex- 
ive management next season.” 
he Wolfsohn announcement goes on 
Ly: 
Che really phenomenal talents of this 
st have created the chief topic of 
ersation in European musical cen- 
for the past four years and, in spite 
peated efforts to bring him to Amer- 


ANNOUNCES HEIFETZ 


ica, negotiations up to the moment have 
been unavailing. His coming is predicted 
to arouse nation-wide interest, for all the 
noted musicians who have visited the 
United States in recent years have her- 
alded Heifetz’s remarkable gifts in no 
mistakable terms. The young artist is 
a product of Prof. Leopold Auer, the 
master who has given so many distin- 
guished violinists to the world in the last 
few years; he became a pupil of Auer 
when he was twelve years old. 

“Heifetz is now en route to this country 
and will arrive a month or “more prior 
to making his début in New York early 
in the season. 
ready been made for his appearance with 
several of the leading symphony orches- 
The exact date of his first New 


tras. 
York appearance will be announced 
shortly.” 


When Spencer W. Jones of Haensel & 
Jones was asked by MUSICAL AMERICA if 
his firm had abandoned the management 
of the Heifetz tour, he replied that the 
agreement made with the violinist still 
held good. Mr. Jones promised a later 
statement. 

On Monday Haensel & Jones issued 
this statement: 

“Following the announcement by the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau that Jasha 
Ileifetz, the young Russian violinist, will 
uppear under their management next 


Arrangements have al- 


fall, Haensel & Jones, who state that he 
is under their management and that they 
have documentary evidence to support 
this contention, have placed the matter 
into the hands of their attorneys. 

“Haensel & Jones themselves an- 
nounced that Heifetz was under their 
management some four months ago, fol- 
lowing negotiations by cable and letter 
for two years. Having in their posses- 
sion letters which they felt justified them 
in making this announcement, they pro- 
ceeded to spend time, effort and money 
in procuring engagements for the vio- 
linist and, indeed, succeeded in placing 
him in several cities. 

“Haensel & Jones state that they have 
letters which indisputably show that 
Heifetz intended to come to America un- 
der their management. 

“While nothing can be done until Mr. 
Heifetz’s arrival, it is expected that the 
young artist’s arrival in America will 
encounter legal difficulties, particularly 
in the event that he should attempt a 
tour.” 


Gustav L. Becker to Spend Vacation at 
Mount Pleasant 


Gustav L. Becker, the noted piano in- 
structor and composer, has left for Ideal 
Park, Mount Pleasant, Ulster County, 
N. Y., with his family for their summer 
vacation. He has taken a charming 
bungalow there, where he will rest after 
a strenuous winter’s work. 


A PIANIST’S ECCENTRICITY 





Gottschalk Split Kid Gloves on Concert 
Platform Before Playing 


In the Evening Post Magazine of 
July 7, under the head of “Musical News 
and Gossip,” and referring to the per- 
formances of the pianist Gottschalk, oc- 
curs the following: 

It has been said in disparagement of 
Gottschalk that he came on the stage wearing 
white kid gloves, which he slowly pulled off 
after he had taken his seat. 

Commenting upon this item, Horatio 
J. Brewer writes to the Evening Post: 

“IT heard Gottschalk play in the city 
of Washington, either in the late fifties 
or the early sixties, I have forgotten 
which, and distinctly remember that the 
sensation of the glove episode was not 
in his wearing white kid gloves, but in 
his manner of disposing of them. In- 
stead of taking them off in the usual 
way, he split them down the front and 
dropped them on the stage. This eccen- 
tricity astonished the good people of 
Washington and became a nine days’ 
wonder and topic of conversation.” 


Francis Macmillen, the violinist, has 
been spending several weeks in New 
York making phonograph records, but 
within the next few days he hopes to 
complete his contracts so as to spend the 
balance of the summer with friends in 
Washington. 
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MAKING AMERICA MUSICAL THROUGH THE MOVIES 














The Rialto Orchestra of New York, an Organization of Highly Trained Musicians, Which Plays the Finest Character of Music and Commands the Rapt Attention 
of Thousands of Music-Lovers Daily. The Insets Show, on the Left, Hugo Riesenfeld, the Conductor, and on the Right, S. L. Rothapfel, Who Is Responsible 


for the Movement Toward Engaging Large Orchestras for Motion Picture Theaters 


UST as it was found that panto- 
mime, “the silent drama,” could not 
exist without music, so early in the ex- 
perience of producers of the “picture- 
play” it was discovered that a musical 
accompaniment was an absolute neces- 
sity; not merely to keep the sense of 
hearing occupied, but to enhance and 
emphasize the effect of the pictures. 
Earliest efforts in this direction were 
of necessity mere makeshifts. At first 
there was only the pianist. In the 
smaller houses the pianist still reigns 
supreme—and much is made of the soli- 
tary pianist in burlesques of the small 
picture houses sometimes to be seen on 
the screen itself. Then various noises 
were added, horse-trotting necessitated a 
performer on wooden blocks, thunder 
storms a roll on the bass drum and the 
“trap” drummer was added to the pian- 
ist. Then the orchestra was gradually 
enlarged, next a violinist, then a clarinet 
player and so on. The writer once heard 
in the capital city of one of our largest 
States west of the Alleghenies a small 
“orchestra” with the rather unusual 
combination of a piano, traps, violin and 
—bassoon! 

With the developing of the picture- 
play itself, the demand for good music 
grew apace. Historical pictures sug- 
gested a musical atmosphere in keeping 
with the epoch represented, and dramatic 
music was drawn from various sources 
to suit the situations. 


The Three Methods 


It is obvious that there are prac- 
tically only three methods of providing 
music for the picture-play. The simplest, 
given the proper talent, is improvisation. 
This is, of course, limited to one instru- 
ment, the piano or the organ. Modern 
organs are so rich in tonal resources that 
much can be done in this way if the 
organist is a good improviser. But this 
requires unusual talent to be done well 
and this is not always available. 

Another method is to provide a score 
especially written for each scenario by 
a competent composer. This has been 
done in some cases, the orchestral parts 
have been printed and a set rented or 
sold with each copy of the film sent out 
—there are often a hundred or more 
copies of a given film in circulation. This 
is the ideal method—naturally, the music 
then fits just as closely as well written, 








Orchestras of Symphonic Proportions Now to Be Found in 
Some of the Leading Motion-Picture Theaters—Serious 
Attention Given to the Selection and Performance of 
Music—How the Rialto Theater Meets the Situation 


By WILLIAM HENRY HUMISTON 








incidental music to a drama. But there 
are so many pictures produced that even 
if every composer in the world were to 
give his entire time to the task there 
would still be many photo-dramas unpro- 
vided with accompanying music. 


Adapting Existing Music 


The third method is the adaptation of 
existing music. This is the method used, 
for example, for the weekly productions 
at the Rialto Theater, where the pro- 
ductions are given under the direction of 
S. L. Rothapfel, with the assistance of 
his capable conductor, Hugo Riesenfeld. 
This method, to produce the best re- 
sults, requires a wide knowledge of exist- 
ing music, especially that available for 
orchestral use. At the Rialto there is 
a splendid orchestra of almost symphonic 
proportions, so near it that it would 
have taken an expert to have realized, 
on hearing the “Scheherazade” music, 

layed at the Rialto a short time ago, 
hat it actually is a few wind instru- 
ments short of the full requirements of 
the score. The library of the theater 
contains a vast amount of all sorts of 
orchestral music, from popular music 
to symphonies. This is all pigeon-holed, 
so to speak, in the brain of Mr. Riesen- 
feld, and Mr. Rothapfel also has a com- 
prehensive working knowledge of the 
library. Before describing. the process 
known as the “scoring of the picture,” 
it may be as well to say something of 
these two men. 


Bettering Film Music 


S. L. Rothapfel is one of the pioneers 
in the picture business. He is in a great 
measure responsible for the movement 
toward engaging large orchestras for 

icture houses. Even smaller houses now 

ave their “symphony orchestras” (of 
twelve men!) and there are more than a 
hundred picture theaters in the country 
which have from twelve to twenty-four 
men or more. When we reflect that comic 
operas of the highest class are often ac- 
companied by such small orchestras that 


the poor conductor has to fill missing 
viola and second violin parts with his 
left hand on the piano, while conducting 
with his right; nay, more, that in some 
of our spring “grand opera in English” 
productions even “Aida” and “Lohen- 
grin” are produced within the boundaries 
of New York City with scarcely more 
than a dozen men (when the score calls 
for sixty or seventy)—-when we realize 
this, we see that some moving picture 
houses are really far ahead of certain 
“grand opera” companies! So Mr. 
Rothapfel deserves great credit for his 
enthusiastic devotion to “good music for 
the movies.” 


The Conductor’s Training 


How serious Mr. Rothapfel considered 
the musical side of the picture house is 
shown by his engagement of such a ster- 
ling musician as Hugo Riesenfeld, at a 
salary comparable with that of the 
“star” conductors at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Mr. Riesenfeld hails from 
Vienna, where he studied violin with 


Franz Kneisel’s teachers, Gruen and 
Rosé, and composition with Robert 
Fuchs. Gustav Mahler became acquaint- 


ed with his abilities and engaged him 
for the Imperial Opera House in Vienna, 
where he was first violinist and con- 
ducted the ballets. One of his own bal- 
lets was produced there under his direc- 
tion, “Chopin’s Dances.” He came from 
Vienna to Hammerstein’s Manhattan 
Opera House, where he was concert- 
master till this theater closed. He then 
conducted for two years for Klaw and 
Erlanger, who produced a comic opera 
of his. He then organized during its 
second season the orchestra of the Cen- 
tury Opera House, where he was con- 
certmaster and one of the conductors. 
He is also a composer of merit, and has 
in his portfolio scores of several sym- 
phonic poems and other works of larger 
proportions, some of which I have read 
and find that they combine inspiration 
with musicianship. 

The way the musical setting is chosen 


for the photoplays is as follows: At 
first the picture is viewed in silence to 
learn the plot and get an idea of the 
musical atmosphere required, “loca! 
color” and the like. Music is then s 
lected and the second time the picture is 
“screened,” the music selected is played 
on the piano, fitted and cut according to 
the scenes of the picture. After all se 
lections are made, however, it sometimes 
happens that there remain gaps fo: 
which no appropriate music seems 
exist. Then the “composing staff” go 
to work, composing and orchestrating th 
necessary music. Then, after the mus 
is numbered, laid in rotation, the orches 
tra rehearses it and the necessary finish 
is given. 


Other Important Features 


Besides the musical accompaniment 
the play there are specifically musica 
features of the program. First in im 
portance is the “Overture.” This is a 
orchestral work, often of fairly large 
dimensions, and usually drawn from th: 
realm of serious music. This week it 
the Finale of Dvorak’s “New Wor 
Symphony. The Overtures or Prelud 
to Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman,” “Tan: 


hauser,” “Lohengrin,” “Meistersinger, 
Weber’s “Oberon,” Beethoven’s ‘“F: 
mont,” Mendelssohn’s “Midsumn 


Night’s Dream,” Massenet’s ‘“Phéd) 
the Bacchanale from Saint-Saéns’s “Sa: 
son,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘“Schehe: 
zade,” Liszt’s “Mazeppa,” “Les Préludes, 
his best known Rhapsodies, movemen' 
from Tschaikowsky’s symphonies—®'! 
these have figured in the Rialto p! 
grams. As vocal numbers selecti 
have been chosen from “Otello,” “Aid: 
“Rigoletto,” “Ernani,” “La Forza ce! 
Destino,” “Trovatore,” “Cavalleria 
(with chorus), “Louise” ‘Pécheurs 
Perles,” “Carmen,” “Martha,” “Faus',. 
“Butterfly,” “Tosca,” “Bohéme,”’ “Tar 
hauser,” and various comic oper 
while violin solos incorporated in 
program have included Saint-Saén 
Rondo Capriccioso, Mendelssoh! 
Bruch’s and Vieuxtemps’s Concertos, t 
“Symphonie Espagnole” of Lalo, a C! 
pin “Melodie” (arranged by Mr. Ries« 
feld from Chopin’s Op. 13) and ligh 
music. 

Enough has been said to show h 
the influence of the picture houses 
one of the forces used in spreading ' 


propaganda of good music. There is 
question but what that influence 
spread more and more. Familiar 


people with the best and they will co 
to prefer it to any other. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

“Everybody’s doing it.” 

Doing what? 

“Doing his bit,” as they call it. 

Unfortunately a great many persons 
are “doing their bit” in a way which, 
while it may satisfy their notions of what 
is best, is nevertheless doing a great 
deal of harm to wholly innocent people. 

Let me give you a few instances. 

After the declaration of war‘a pat- 
riotie call was issued for the people to 
respond to the exigencies of the situation, 
which later included the call for sub- 
scriptions to the Liberty Loan as well as 
a call to the men to volunteer for service 
in the navy or army. The call was ac- 
companied by an appeal from Washing- 
ton for a general system of economy, par- 
ticularly in the use of food products. 
The woman with a family was urged to 
cut off all unnecessary expenditures. 
This being mistaken by many, produced, 
for a time, almost a paralysis of busi- 
ness. People stopped buying many things 
that they really needed. Then a reac- 
tion set in, as it had become necessary to 
educate the people to the idea _ that 
drastic economies would work more harm 
than good. 

Besides the craze for economy, various 
other crazes took hold of the people. One 
was the craze for raising potatoes. 
Every man, woman and child started to 
raise potatoes. They raised them on 
roofs, in back yards. Then a number set 
to work to grow onions on their window- 
sills and every other available place. 
Everybody bought a watering-can, so 
that Smith, when he came home at 3 
a.m. from a christening—as he told his 
wife—filled a can and watered the 
flowers on the parlor carpet. They 
stopped giving bread-crumbs to the spar- 
rows. They put their babies into 
“khaki.” Even the nurses, filled with 
the dominant military spirit, marched 
their perambulators on the sidewalk in 
columns of fours. Others, again, took to 
raising chickens. I hear of families 
camping out of doors while the hens and 
roosters occupy their bedrooms. 

* * * 


Among the economies adopted by 
many was one which related to expendi- 
lg for music and for musical educa- 
10n, 

One lady of my acquaintance pointed 
with pride to the fact that she had cut 
down the family expenditures very 
nearly 40 per cent. So far as this re- 
ferred to a veduction in the usual Amer- 
can extravagance it was perhaps ad- 
vantageous. But when she also said, 

ou know, we have stopped spending 
any money for music. We are not buy- 
ing any more records, and I have stopped 
my daughter’s music lessons.” 

‘Well,” said I, “that seems to me not 
only an unnecessary economy but a very 
mistaken one. In the first place, you 
fave your daughter ‘half hatched’ with 


ee ! to music, so that she will probably 
‘ose ail the knowledge she has already 
‘cquired, but apart from that what, 
Pray, is to become of the poor music 
arent r? His music is his stock-in-trade. 
. his source of income is to be stopped, 
_ must become a pensioner on his 
“lends or on the State. There is noth- 
ing else left for him, because the music 
re cc is usually unable to turn to any 
ng employment, certainly not at a 


T nv’s notice!” 
he idea that many people have, that 


One nf 4 A ° 

me of the first things that they can dis- 

he. «vith is music, is almost incompre- 

ma for it has been shown, again 
d az 


iin, that of all the things most 





necessary to maintain our spirit, to com- 
fort us during times of strain and stress, 
when a great struggle is on, one is music! 

_Another instance of false economy was 
given me by a man, who told me that 
among the economies that he had started 
to make was that instead of buying a 
piano for his family as he had intended, 
he had put the money in the savings 
bank, as he did not know what would 
happen to him under the new tax law. I 
endeavored to show him that if every- 
body did the same thing, it would put 
the useful and valuable business of 
manufacturing pianos and musical in- 
struments out of commission for good. 

“It is not merely,” said I, “what is to 
become of the manufacturer, but what is 
to become of all the men in the piano 
factories. Are they simply to be thrown 
on the scrap heap?” 

A wise economy, in the use of food- 
stuffs, coal, certain economies in dress, 
so that a reserve fund may be created, 
are well enough, but when economies 
which paralyze useful industries are 
practised, then they are to be not only 
deplored but denounced. Virtually they 
aid the enemy, for they help create the 
very distress he desires. 

* * * 


There is another feature to the situa- 
tion which warrants drastic treatment, 
and that is the tendency which has de- 
veloped recently on the part of many 
musical organizations to hold off from 
making the engagements for the season 
which they are accustomed to make at 
this time of the year. This naturally 
bears hard not only on the managers, 
but on the artists and all those engaged 
in our musical life. How are these peo- 
ple to live, if their bread and butter is 
suddenly curtailed or cut off altogether? 

Here Germany teaches a needed lesson. 
As the correspondents to your paper 
have shown, if there is one thing that 
Germany has succeeded in doing, with all 
the strain that has been put upon her 
through the war, it is in maintaining her 
musical life. True, many of those who 
are engaged in it have been forced to 
submit to reductions in salaries and in 
the amounts paid for tuition. But they 
have not been cut off root and branch. 

One of the troubles with the American 
people is that they never seem to be able 
to do things with anything like common 
sense. Either they are up in the air 
with enthusiasm and confidence or they 
are down in the dumps. Either they are 
extravagant to the verge of recklessness 
or they get a sudden fit of economy and 
cut off expenditures which they should 
be only too proud to maintain. 

The musical life of this country has 
so much to do with its mental and moral 
health, it means so much to the main- 
tenance of a sane attitude to great 
things that for people who have the 
means and opportunity to suddenly go 
to the extreme of curtailment, or hold- 
ing off, in the way of expenditures for 
music, is little short of a crime. The 
musician, the music teacher, the singer, 
the player are not alone the advance 
agents of progress, but they are among 
the pillars that support the whole social 
fabric. Pull them down and you invite 
disaster. 

* * * 


Would you learn how much music has 
to do with the maintenance of the spirit 
of the people? Then look at London, 
where, after three years of war, with 
Zeppelins over head, it has been found 
that dramas and comedies no longer in- 
terest, but that what the people crave for 
is comic opera. They want music, dis- 
traction, lhght, scenery, so as to keep 
their minds off the war and its horrors. 

From all sides come reports of what 
music means at this time; how it cheers 
the men in the trenches, how it cheers 
them in the hospitals and the infirmaries, 
how it helps the troops on the march. 
If the war has shown any one thing, it is 
the absolute need of music at this time, 
and music in all its forms, all the way 
from the community chorus to grand 
opera, to the symphony and the oratorio. 

And if this be true, then it is also true 
that the music teacher, the music school, 
the conservatory, the musical manager, 
the singer, the player, the artist, the 
music store have a distinct and definite 
place, and consequently we should strain 
our utmost to hold them up and reward 
them according to their merit and our 
power to do so. 

* * a 


The latest development of the row 
within the Oratorio Society in New York 
shows that until the effort of Secretary 
Tuthill and some of his friends to an- 
tagonize and discredit the directors, 
there was a well-meant desire to let Mr. 
Koemmenich, the conductor, down as 
easily as possible. And so the word went 
out that the reason that he had not been 
re-elected to his position was personal 
rather than because of any lack of musi- 
cal competency. 
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Modest Altschuler, Conductor of the Russian Symphony Orchestra. A 
public-spirited musician and a sturdy propagandist for the modern 


Russian school of composition. 





Since then, however, it is evidently the 
purpose of the directors to let the whole 
truth be known, namely, that Mr. Koem- 
menich was dropped for reasons of musi- 
cianship as well as for personal reasons. 
It seems he had insisted upon the repeti- 
tion of Bossi’s “Joan of Arc” last season, 
though it had been a financial failure, 
without being of particular artistic value. 

Then, too, experience had shown that 
Koemmenich lacked the magnetic power to 
stir his audiences. It was admitted that 
he was a good drill master and had the 
confidence of his chorus, but he was not 
able to communicate his enthusiasm to 
the audience. Furthermore, it seems that 
with regard to the manner in which some 
of the soloists got their engagement, Mr. 
Koemmenich had, to put it mildly, laid 
himself open to criticism. 

Finally, Mr. Koemmenich, instead of 
working in harmony with the directors, 
who were naturally anxious to make the 
society successful, had worked with 
Secretary Tuthill to antagonize the direc- 
tors, indeed he had joined hands with 
Mr. Tuthill, who, for a long time past, 
had assumed autocratic powers, which it 
seems was deeply resented by other 
active workers in the society, who con- 
sidered his assumption of such powers 
detrimental to the best interests of the 
society. 

It is to be regretted that matters have 
come to the present pass, though the 
responsibility for this must not be put 
upon the directors, but must be put 
squarely upon Mr. Koemmenich and his 
ill-advised coadjutor, former Secretary 
Tuthill. It certainly would have been 
wiser on Mr. Koemmenich’s part, and on 
the part of his friends’ im the chorus, 
had they accepted the situation and per- 
mitted Mr. Koemmenich ‘to retire with 
the general impression, as given through 





the press, that he had not failed in musi- 
cianship and as a conductor. Unfor- 
tunately, however, former Secretary Tut- 
hill lost his head; Mr. Koemmenich seems 
to have done the same thing, so that to- 
gether they precipitated a row which has 
ended in thoroughly discrediting Mr. 
Koemmenich before the musical public, 
all of which might have been avoided had 
he not forced the hands of the directors 
and compelled them, in self-defense, to 
justify their action. 

* ok + . 

A cablegram from Sweden tells us that 
Christine Nilsson, the great prima donna 
of a generation ago, recently received 
a medal from admirers all over the world, 
in honor of her approaching seventy- 
fifth birthday. Nilsson is another ex- 
ample of a singer who attains to longev- 
ity, even though the life of a prima 
donna, supposedly a bed of roses, is ‘in 
reality one of struggle, self-denial and 
constant strain. It is extraordinary, the 
age to which many of the great singers 
have lived. 

Nilsson was, in her way, a rival of 
Patti. She was, you know, called the 
Swedish Nightingale, and although un- 
known to the younger generation, she 
attained such vogue and such tremendous 
popularity that her fame still lives in 
the memory of hundreds of thousands of 
people. She was a woman of command- 
ing presence, almost masculine in some 
regards, and of great dramatic power. 
She had more warmth than her great 
Swedish predecessor, Jenny Lind, though 
there are many who would tell you that 
her voice lacked the exquisite purity 
which distinguished Jenny Lind’s organ. 

I can remember one of Nilsson’s last 
appearances in this country, when at a 
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concert in the old Steinway Hall, on 
Fourteenth Street, (and that must be 
about a generation ago) she suddenly 
rose in the audience and attracted gen- 
eral attention by her splendid bearing 
and her masculine stride, as she passed 
out. I think Marie Roze was singing at 
the time. 
x 2 2 

The question has often been asked, 
what becomes of all the singers, pianists 
and violinists who make their début in 
New York during the season? Kreh- 
biel, in the Tribune, recently attempted 
to answer this question by telling us 
that of 127 singers who appeared in 
New York recitals in the season 1915-16, 
seventy-three, that is, more than half, 
were not heard in the season 1916-17. 
Of 67 pianists who played in recitals 
two seasons ago, 34 were not heard 
again last season, while of 67 violinists, 
about twenty never appeared again. 

Mr. Krehbiel’s figures show, says 
Henry T. Finck in the Evening Post, 
that one-half of the aspirants for fame 
who appear in New York do not survive 
their first season. And of those that 
persevere, not one in twenty rises to 
an eminence sufficient to enable him 
to make a living by playing in public. 
Others become teachers, which, as Mr. 
Finck says, while frequently a profitable 
profession, is not what they aspired to. 

A question arises here, as to whether 
our two eminent critics are justified in 
their lamentations over the situation. 
It is natural that the hall mark of New 
York’s approval should be aspired to by 
young people, ambitious of securing 
fame and all that goes with it on the 
concert stage, and that thus they sub- 
mit themselves, often before they are 
prepared to do so, to the severe test 
which this cosmopolitan city exacts, and 
which includes, of course, the judgment 
of the critics, which is sometimes over- 
severe, especially with regard to Ameri- 
can talent. 


Personally, I would be inclined to say 
that those who do fail to win the ap- 
proval of the critics and of the music 
lovers in New York, have by no means 
lost everything. Even if they afterward 
take to teaching, the experience which 
they have made enables them to give 
better advice, as well as instruction, to 
their pupils. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why so 
many young people, spurred on by am- 
bition, friends, who give them financial 
assistance, fail when they challenge the 
verdict of New York, is due to the fact 
that they have not sufficiently realized 
that they have neglected the factor which 
might save them. That is to say, that 
they have believed that success could be 
won by constant, unremitting, soulless 
devotion to technic, and so, while their 
technic is perhaps almost impeccable, it 
meant nothing. They had not grasped 
the meaning, nor the spirit of the com- 
poser, and so failed to get his message 
over the footlights. 

Knowing the lives led by many of the 
young people who are preparing for a 
public career, I would say that their in- 
structors, as well as their friends, are 
derelict in that they do not endeavor to 
explain to them that their very devotion 
to work is one of the causes of their 
almost certain downfall. Such young 
people often do nothing to improve their 
minds. They rarely read an informing 
book, take little exercise in the fresh 
air, hear only such music as pertains 
to their particular instrument, whether 
it be the voice, the violin or the piano, 
take no interest in art, barely read a 
daily paper. In fact, they do nothing to 
develop and broaden their intelligence, 
do little or nothing to keep their physical 
health at a high mark, and finally, ab- 
solutely neglect those influences which 
tend to soul development.. So when they 
come before the public they are mere 
machines, are more or less already worn 
out, tired with the long drudgery and 
the eternal practicing of notes, notes, 
notes. 

As for music in the broad sense, of 
what it means to our human life, as to 
what the great composers went through 
to give us the masterpieces we enjoy, of 
all that they know nothing. It does not 
even interest them. And so they fall 
down! 

* * * 

I was not surprised to read that at 
the concert of the Civic Orchestral So- 
ciety, at the St. Nicholas Rink, on the 
Fourth of July, Flora Revalles made a 
sensation by singing “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” She might perhaps have done 
even better had she given the audience 
the “Marseillaise.” 

This, I believe, was the lady’s first ap- 


pearance as a concert singer. She has 
a fine voice and splendid presence. I 
had heard that she was studying for 
the concert stage, and that much was 
anticipated of her. 

You remember when the Russian Ballet 
was here, the sensation she created when 
she appeared as Cleopatre. We are not 
likely to forget the scene when the palan- 
quin was put down by the black slaves, 
and she emerged, and taking off her 
wraps, moved to her throne. What an 
unforgettable picture she made at the 
time! It remained in the memory. With 
all due deference to good stage manage- 
ment, and the unquestioned artistic di- 
rection of the Ballet, it was evident that 
the woman herself had unusual dramatic 
instinct, as well as power. 

I saw her once after that, at the opera, 
when, magnificently gowned, she came in 
on the arm of one of the directors. It 
would not at all surprise me, therefore, 
if she made a distinct hit as a singer. 
Evidently she considers such a career to 
be on a higher plane than the one on 
which she made her first and brilliant 
success in New York. 

* * * 

More trouble in the musical world! 
And now we have Orville Harrold, who 
has won considerable distinction as a 
tenor in opera and on the concert stage, 
suing his wife for divorce. Both of them 
have had a romantic career. 

Harrold, you know, began by driving a 
wagon for a coffin manufacturer in 
Muncie, Indiana. He used to sing at 
funerals, they say, and so attracted at- 
tention. After his début he rapidly won 
public favor. Since then his career is 
well known. 

Before he met his present wife, whom 
he is suing for divorce, he was married 
to a lady who made somewhat of a sen- 
sation by charging him with cruelty. He 
replied that the trouble was that, while 
it was true they had married when they 
were both poor, he had developed and 
she had not, and thus there had come 
an estrangement. 

Naturally those who insist that “the 
artistic temperament” does not permit of 
a quiet, domestic life, will find in this 
case a new evidence to support their 
position. But I shall continue to uphold 
my belief that domestic happiness is pos- 
sible, even in the family of a singer. 
That it is difficult in the case of a tenor, 
especially if he is good-looking, wiil be 
admitted by 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





SYBIL VANE AT ASBURY PARK} 





Soprano Opens Concert Series—‘Pop- 
ular” Programs Begin 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., July 16.—Sybil 
Vane, soprano, gave the first big con- 
cert of the Ocean Grove season on July 
14 to a good sized audience, despite the 
inclemency of the weather, which kept 
many who are lovers of music from at- 
tending. Her program included songs 
of Haydn, Handel, Massenet, an aria 
from “Madama Butterfly” and groups of 
English, Irish and old Welsh songs. As 
a fitting climax Miss Vane and the en- 
tire audience sang the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The singer displayed a voice 
of wonderful purity and richness and 
her splendid enunciation was especially 
noted. » | 

On July 12 there was a pleasing 
“Popular Concert,” given m the Audi- 
torium. What the audience lacked in 
numbers was well made up in enthusiasm 
displayed. The soloists at this concert 
were Hazel Lee, soprano; Morton Smith, 
baritone; Isabel Brylawski, violinist, and 
Clarence Reynolds, organist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cleofonte Campanini, 
who are spending some time at the Hotel 
Monterey, entertained the distinguished 
coloratura soprano, Mme. Galli-Curci, the 
past week. 

Arthur Lynn, tenor, of Chicago, is 
spending some time in Ocean Grove. 

The Spring Lake Band is giving week- 
ly concerts in the new bandstand in Di- 
vine Park, which are proving popular 
with the residents of the town. L. S. 





Washington Woman Composes Pageant 
for North Carolina University 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15.—Mrs. 
Frank Byram of the musical department 
of the public schools is receiving high 
commendation for the conducting and 
presentation of the pageant “Pro Patria” 
at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. The pageant is the 
work of Mrs. Mary Mercer, well known 
in Washington musical and educational 
circles, and is said to be rich in patriotic 
and artistic appeal. The occasion served 
to bring to the fore another Washington 
musician in the person of Beatrice 
Randall, whose song, “Your Flag and 
My Flag,” was introduced. ws 

. H. 











SALZEDO ENSEMBLE TO MAKE ITS 
NEW YORK DEBUT NEXT SEASON 




















Left to Right: Mildred Dilling, Mary Seiler, Marjorie Clinton, Genevieve Ostroska, 


Carlos Salzédo, Clara Mallison, 


HE Salzédo Harp Ensemble, com- 
posed of seven former students of 

the well known virtuoso, Carlos Salzédo, 
will make its New York début with a 
recital in AXolian Hall early next season. 
The players have appeared on sev- 


Eva Sullivan, Antonia Griffin 


eral occasions with such success that 
was decided to present it formally to 
the concert-going public. Mr. Salzédo 
has gone to Seal Harbor, Me., for the 
summer, where he is occupying the 
Bracy cottage. 





Things Kept on Happening | 
At This Werrenrath Recita! 





Baritone His Own Mechanician as Piano in Ohio Normal School 
Develops a Knock—Then the Lights Went Out and Students 
Applauded in the Dark Until Someone Produced a Flashlight 


T happened at the Kent Normal 

School, Kent, Ohio, July 9, and if 
any one is so hypersophisticated as to be- 
lieve it a press agent yarn let him 
telephone the school. There were two 
thousand witnesses— beautiful young 
girls such as Kent alone possesses—and 
they leaned with sylph-like, ingenue 
grace upon each syllable that floated 
from  Reinald Werrenrath’s _ voice. 
“Caesar’s Lament,” by Handel, it was 
and the title was prophetic. 

Only a few bars had been sung when 
a knocking began. A _ Poe-like frown 
appeared on Mr. Werrenrath’s brow. It 
wasn’t a chamber door rap but more 


like a gas fitter’s and every one in the 
house heard it. A sea of bobbing heads, 
reminding one of a colony of young seals, 
presently directed the singer’s attention 
lo that nether and delicate part of the 
piano known as the pedal attachment. 
llarry Spier was performing miracles 
trying to locate the seat of affection with 
one eye and read notes with the other. 

When the song was over Mr. Werren- 
rath took off his coat and neatly folding 
it crawled under the piano. There, he 
lay on his back for a minute amid gales 
of merriment and restored the dislocated 
rod to its proper place. Then with a 
smile of easy assurance he rose, donned 
his coat, nodded to the grateful Mr. 
Spier and started to sing “Littie Mary 
Cassidy.” Mary wasn’t more loyal than 
Caesar. A thunder storm had broken 
out and in the middle of the song every 
light in the place suddenly disappeared. 
The thunder was drowned in laughter 
and it was impossible to continue sing- 
ing for the moment. 

“Shall I go on?” asked the baritone 
us soon as he could be heard. 

“Yes, go on,” the audience dared 
him, 

Two thousand beautiful school girls 
can dare any singer. “Little Mary’”’ fin- 
ished in pitch darkness. Then, nothing 
daunted, the second verse was begun. 
or a moment it seemed as though the 
pedal would slip again and provide Mary 
with a wooden leg accompaniment, but 
Mr. Werrenrath’s craftsmanship was 
vindicated and the rod stayed put. Rolls 
of thunder and flashes of lightning em- 
hellished the ditty with real Grainger 
effects. 

“The next number on the program—”’. 
Mr. Werrenrath always has a few well- 
chosen phrases by way of introducing 
Deems Taylor’s “City of Joy.” But— 
one moment. Here was an accompani- 





ment that couldn’t be played in sepu! 
chral blackness. 

“Anybody got a light?” asked Mr 
Werrenrath, giving an unconscious pe! 
sonation of Hermann the Great. Some 
lody struck a match at the rear, or, as 
one might say, took the hint. 

“Thanks, I don’t smoke,” parried the 
unabashed singer. 

A pocket flash appeared on the other 
side of the auditorium. 

“Will the young lady who has that 
torch step up to the platform,” requested 
the speaker with slightly renewed dig 
nity. A lanky young man lighted his 
way down the aisle and was helped upon 
the stage. After he had been instruc! 
ed how to stand in order to throw tli 
light upon the song cycle Mr. Werren 
rath advanced cautiously near the edge 
of the stage and was about to sing. 

“Hello, Weary,” some one sotto voced 
from the front. Through the gloon 
Mr. Werrenrath deciphered an old New 
York acquaintance. Here was real he} 
Would old acquaintance send for some 
lights? Old acquaintance would be 0!) 
loo glad. 

“The City of Joy” started with pocke' 
torch light full on and everything w:> 
going serenely. The thunder had gro. 
faint and only now and then a flic! 
of lightning appeared at the windows 
Mr. Werrenrath was about half throu! 
“The City” and the piano was hittine 
on four cylinders. At this juncture 4 
new and formidable interruption 
curred, 

Clump! Clump! Clump! Two me! 
were coming down the aisle in heavy, h.)- 
nailed shoes. The swaying light [f'0™ 
four railroad lanterns traveled along '!'° 
walls. The singing was stopped w')!' 
these were placed in becoming attitus 
about the piano and on the floor. he 
men were thanked, dismissed and ‘!« 
last number begun over again. Thi! 
were at last moving in great shape. ‘\ 
regular barrage of applause swept ev 
thing before it—even the memory of °" 
merous interruptions—and the last s''* 
of the cycle was begun. 

Presto! All the electricity in ‘'* 
house suddenly revived, allowing »!' 
Werrenrath and his accompanist to 
discovered surrounded by five dim lig 
By this time laughing had becom * 
habit, a sort of undaunted obbligato, 
the song persisted and the concert ©! 
with a burst of cheer that augurs 2 
for the psychology of lighting eff 
and laughing divertissement. 

The town electrician had grown 1 -" 
ous during the heavy storm and, fea! ; 
damage or fire, had intentionally tur ™ 
off the current. G. C. 


\ 
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Rich and Poor Rub Elbows When 

















View of Audience Which Participated in 


T HE size and character of the audience 
which gathered to listen to and partici- 


‘ 


pate in the first summer “sing” held re- 
cently on the Mall by Harry Barnhart’s 
New York Community Chorus, can read 
ily be gauged from the camera’s record. 
Young, old, middle-aged, tall and short, 


poor and rich—and all clad in their 
“Sunday best’”—meet on a common level 
when Barnhart holds forth. Community 
music becomes a_ solvent which class 
distinctions and_ social barriers find 
themselves impotent to resist. Com- 
munity singing is doing its share to de- 
mocratize the musical world. 


These people had, many of them, 








never thought of “singing in public” un- 
til community choruses, with Barnhart 
among their vanguard, evolved from the 
experimental stage. And this opening 
Mall “sing” exemplified very convincing 
ly how the idea operates and how nat 
urally people take to if. Barnhart had 
to plead very little; everybody sang and 
sang lustily. The songs were ones that 








‘ 
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Foley. 
Season’s First Open-Air “Sing” of the New York Community Chorus, Harry Barnhart, Director, on the Mall, Central Park 


they all knew and loved, although many 
in the crowd probably had not sung 
them for years. Such as “Old Black 
Joe,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” “Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginia,” “Tenting on 
the Old Camp Ground,” “Nancy Lee,” 
“Dixie” and others. 

The chorus is meeting 
every Sunday on the Mall. 


and singing 





NAHAN FRANKO STIRS 
CROWD IN CINCINNATI 


Patriotic Demonstration at His Open- 
Air Concert—Program of Ber- 
lioz, Liszt and Wagner 
CINCINNATI, July 12.—An 

dented crowd of enthusiasts attended the 
Fourth of July concert at the Zoo in 
Cincinnati. After the patriotic ad- 
by Nathaniel H. Maxwell, the 
American conductor, Nahan Franko, in- 
troduced an unexpected novelty by ask- 
ing the vast audience to stand .and sing 
with the entire orchestra playing “‘Amer- 
ica.” It was an impressive moment when 
the thousands rose to their feet, the or- 
chestra included, and intoned the na 
tional anthem. As Nahan Franko stepped 
to the front of the band shell.and made 
his request, he stood for a moment sur- 
veying the vast sea of people and then 


unprece- 


dress 


emarked: “I knew Cincinnati could 
do it.” 

For the Thursday succeeding, Mr. 
franko had selected the following in 


teresting program made up exclusively 
of Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner: 


gerlioz . 
lsolde’s 


Carneval Romain,” 
Liszt; Prelude and 


Overture—‘“Le 
Dreams of Love,” 


eath from “Tristan and Isolde,’”’ Wagner ; 
Hungarian Rhapsody II, Liszt; Prelude, 
‘Parsifal,’’ Wagner; Prize Song from ‘Die 
leistersinger,’ Wagner; Violin Solo, Mr. 


Nahan Franko. Wotan’s Farewell and Magic 
ire Scene, “Die Walkiire,’””’ Wagner; Rakoczy 
larch, ‘‘Damnation de Faust,’’ Berlioz 


Giorni Wins Plaudits' in 
Patriotic Recitals 


Aurelio 


Aurelio Giorni, Italian pianist, ap 
eared at a private recital given in aid 
f the Food Campaign Fund, at Central 
Valley, N. Y., on June 27. He was en- 
husiastically received by a large and 
ppreciative audience. . Mr. Giorni has 
een booked for several other private 
ppearances in the same vicinity in the 
ear future. 
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Mischa Elman Dictating to His Secretary on the Porch of His Summer Home at 
the Gayley Estate, Sands Point, Long Island 


ISCHA ELMAN is a good business 
man, as the accompanying photo- 
graph bears witness. Before taking his 
morning canter under the elms the vio- 
linist disposes of the huge pile of mail 


which greets him every morning by dic 
tating to his secretary, Anita Churcher. 
A large part of the bulk of this mail, by 
the way, is made up of requests for auto. 
eraphed photographs. 


BINGHAMTON MUSICIANS 
FORM PATRIOTIC UNIT 


Under Leadership of Tolemo Della 
Rocca They Will Give Series of 


Concerts for Red Cross 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y.. July 9.—The first 
of a series of concerts by the Militant 
Red Cross Musicians was given in the 
High Schoo] Iriday, 
June 29, under the leadership of Tolemo 
KX. Della Rocea, who inaugurated the 
movement whereby local musicians will 
vive ua series of concerts for Red Cross 
benefits. 

A widely diversified program was pre 
sented, including violin numbers by Mr. 
Della Rocea, Ernest Dunbar, tenor; 
Charles Morea, baritone; Mrs. Lillian 
M. Davis, piano; Mrs. Blanche Grey, 
‘cello, and the Archer Mandolin and 
Guitar Club. 

General Charles Hitchcock made a 
short address on the work of the Red 
Cross. The next concert of the organ- 
ization will be given at Johnson City, 
and other visits will be made to sur- 
rounding towns and villages. 


Auditorium = on 


“Composers Who Mix _ Involved 
Rhythms Guilty of Artistic 
Ignorance” 

Composers who mix 7/8 time, 11/8 
time, etc., are literally “super”-human in 
their rhythmical demands on the au- 
diences, says the editor of the Canadian 
Journal of Music in the current issue. 


Disregard of those laws of auricular 
and mental perceptibility is, at the 
bottom, artistic ignorance, not artistic 


superiority. The highly complicated 
scores which this lofty disregard evolves 
are apt to mystify people for a time— 
like the verbose terminology of Hegelian 
philosophy—but, after a while, the whole 
“system” is bound to fall to the ground, 
among the Homeric laughter of those 
who, from the start, refused to be “taken 
in,” he says, 
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Cpttortal 


Amato to Make Concert 
Tour Again 

USIC throughout 

these United States will be 

delighted to learn that Pasquale 


Amato, the Metropolitan’s great 


lovers 


baritone, will again make a pre- 
season concert tour. Ever since 
his début at New York’s 
temple of music in 1908, when he 


to the American 


great 


made his bow 
public in “Traviata,” the artistic 
rise of this distinguished artist 
has kept pace with his popularity. 

Mr. Amato’s magnetic and im- 
posing personality have been al- 


most as important as his vocal 


art in making him supreme 
among baritones on the concert 
stage. It is fitting and proper, 


therefore, that he should make a 
decision again to undertake a con- 
cert tour, and let those outside 
of the metropolitan district have 
an opportunity to hear and see 
him. 
It is 
again offer to his already great 


understood that he will 
circle those baritone melodies for 


which he has’ become justly 


famed—the Figaro’ aria,’ the 
Pagliacci and the Toreador song 
from “Carmen.” Mr. Amato has 
of course a large number of Eng- 
lish songs on his repertoire, and 
he sings those not out of deference 
to this country, but because they 
are good songs, worthy to be 
sung. 

Mr. 


in these 


Incidentally, Amato has 


done his bit times of 


stress and strain. He has ap- 


peared at recruiting rallies at 
various armies and has con- 
tributed where he _ could to 
lighten the burden of the war 
sufferers. 





AMATO SELLS BONDS 





Raises His Million Dollar Voce 
for Two Billion Dollar Issue 


Pasquale Amato sang as he had 
never sung before a few weeks ago 
at the office of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, singing the praises 


of Liberty Bonds. The great bari- 
tone motored in from Far Rocka- 
way, and spent the day in helping 
to sell bonds. 


PERSONALS 


Gives up Title of ‘‘Emperor of 
Baritones’’ for American 
**Mister.’’ 





Pasquale Amato, who is sum- 
mering at Far Rockaway, L. L., 
this summer, has been begged by 
a committee of prominent citizens 
from that town not to sing on the 


“Pasquale Amato, Emperor of 
3aritones’’—this is the way in 
which the great Metropolitan singer 
shore or while out fishing in — ee ee wnt oe 
Jamaica Bay. The folks don’t try in the extensive advertising 
want the great baritone to sing, as campaigns of the phonograph com- 


they claim his beautiful voice anies. B 3i ; in- 
attracts the sharks, thus scaring # ~ ; - pesto ated —~dagage be 
alf the bathers away from the ernational situation, Mr. Amato 
beach. has often felt that this appellation 





was one hardly in accord with the 
ideals of the American people, or 
his own ideals for that matter. 

Mr. Amato therefore has insisted 
that this appellation be removed 
wherever it has appeared hereto- 
fore on three sheets, window cards 
and other advertising material. 
“Plain American ‘Mister’ is good 
enough for me,’’ said the genial 
baritone when he was asked about 
this matter, ‘‘emperors are only 
out of fashion, but they are in ex- 
tremely bad taste at the present 
time.”’ 


AMATO AT FAR ROCKAWAY 


Young Marius Amato, the bari- 
tone’s youthful son, likes the opera, 
but wishes he could fix it so that 
his father was a movie actor in off 
moments, as his idea of real graft 
is to get in the Strand and Rialto 
for nothing. 

Amato’s favorite indoor sport is 
pinochle playing. At the Salso- 
magegiore Dry Fog Institute on 72nd 
Street, where a little group of seri- 
ous singers drop in occasionally 
for a nip of dry fog, Mr. Amato is 
known as a demon auction bidder. 
Four hundred fifty is nothing at all 
for him to bid, and Mrs. Amato 
was very much worried the other 
night to hear her husband mutter 
in his sleep ‘“‘Sixty queens! Sixty 
queens!”’ 





Catching Worms, Baiting Hooks 
and Such Like His Vocation 


Pasquale Amato, the great Met- 
ropolitan baritone is summering 
at Far Rockaway, where he is 
occupying a large cottage on Simis 
Beach. But his occupation is re- 
stricted chiefly to sleeping at night, 
is the what his neighbors say can 
be accepted as the 
Amato spends most of his time 
fishing. He gets up in the early 
dawning—it would be an injustice 
to call the hour morning—goes out 


Amato sang at a recruiting rally 
of the Sixty-ninth Regiment some 
weeks ago. So enthusiastic was the 
crowd, that they elected the great 
singer an honorary Irishman. 

Pasquale Amato and a piano 
have been playing hide and seek 
since June. Every time the moving 
men come around to deliver it, 
Amato is out fishing. But then 
Amato doesn’t tickle the ivories. He 
can sing to the accompaniment of 
roaring breakers. 


Talk about the circus these balmy 
summer days, Amato “circused”’ 
last year when he sang Pagliacci | 
in the open air and dressed on the 
tan bark. : 


his million dollar voice in his 
— pocket so it won’t catch cold ora 
The Land of Mahogany Bread, draught or those other things that 
that’s what Madame Amato called | a_ singer’s voice is subject to, 
Switzerland when she returned from sLngs the lunch basket about on 
the war zone some months ago. shoulder and runs for the little 
Those days are over. Custer raising skiff, attached to its moorings 
bread from Pillsbury’s best (no around the corner. 
charge for adv.) finds its place at There is no end to the day of 
every Amato meal. 


AMATO WESTWARD HO! 
Here a pianola, played by his 


Baritone Will Travel Through dancing inclined son, greets his 


Thiriy States ear. That does not, however, Dre 

When Pasquale Amato under- vent a rush for bed, where slum- 

‘akes his concert tour next season, | bers quicken, and he is soon fast 

there will be no easy jumps for the | Sleep, "eo a ot ee gap 

great baritone. For Amato is going — to be fought and caug on 
cross country. He will cover his | the morrow. 


itory fr ? And then again out to fish. Let 
territory from Vermont to Alabama. no one dispute the joys of. Far 


Rockaway as a summer resort with 
the great baritone, for he will have 
met his match, 








a moon, or something like that, 
which drives Amato, the happy 
Izaak Walton, back to the shores 
and homes. 





Amato sings the Toreador Song 
on the Victor. Hear it.—Adv. 

















Very Few Available Dates 
for 
AMATO 


October and May 





Write or Wire for Terms 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
Aeolian Hall New York 








Have you heard Amato’s Pag- 
liacci Record ?—Ady. 
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| Secretary of War Baker at 
| Amato’s Washington Concert 


| 
a 














truth. For | 


in the garden to dig worms, puts | 


sport, and it is only the setting of | 


Baker 
Pasquale 
baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, when 
he purchased seats for Amato’s ap- 
pearance in Washington some time 


Secretary of War 
ferred an honor’ on 
Amato, leading 


con- 


ago, and let the baritone know 
about it. ‘In the stress of inter- 
national affairs,’’ Mr. Baker’s let- 
ter said, “it was a pleasure for 
me to be entertained by such a 
great artist as you, and I take this 
opportunity of writing you to let 
you know my sentiment.’’ Pas- 
quale Amato has, in fact, made 
friends wherever he has sung. 





AMATO A MOTOR FIEND 


A Seven-Passenger Car Does the 
Trick 


Pasquale Amato, the greatest 
baritone of the day, the idol of 
opera-going New York, and the re- 
cipient of ovations and demonstra- 
tions wherever he sings in opera 
and concert, has just appeared in 
his latest role—that of automobil- 
ist. He has recently bought an 
eight - cylinder, seven - passenger 
Fiat car, and has become a most 
experienced motorist. 

“T hesitated a long time about 
the buying of a large touring car,’’ 
said the great singer, “but as I 
am a modern American I felt that 
I could not get along without one 
and so I just went ahead.” 

Amato is taking up automobiling 


with the same enthusiasm, the 
same sincerity of purpose, and the 
same stubborn determination to 
master that has marked all his 
other endeavors, whether it has 
been the learning of a new role, 
or the making of a space-to-let- 
for-advertisements phonograph rec- 
ord. Whatever he does, Mr. 
Amato likes to do thoroughly and 
whole-heartedly. 





AMATO IS NAPOLEON 


Looks Like and Acts Like The 
Great Soldier 


One of the roles of Pasquale 
Amato, leading baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is 
that of Napoleon in the _ opera, 
‘Mme. Sans-Gene.”’ In this part, 
Mr. Amato shows an excellent dis- 
play of his powers of characteriza- 
tion. He is made up in close re- 


semblance of the emperor and has 
studied his tricks and character in 


WITH HARDSHIPS‘ 





Amato Has Interesting Caree; 


Pasquale Amato’s career wa 
marked by no easy road to the i: 
ternational position he now occ 
pies. From the first it was a har 
consistent struggle to ‘‘make good 
But that he succeeded at it in spit 
of all difficulties is marked by h 
present impregnable position, 

Amato was twenty-two when | 
made his début as Germont in ‘ 
Traviata,” a rdle which was | 
prove fortunate for the sings 
whenever he appeared in it. T!} 
début was successful, and 
predicted a career for the 
young Italian; but there 
wild enthusiasm. 

This was in 1900. Encourage 
Amato sought engagements. Hes 
and there he found them, but the: 
were difficulties and there we 
small emoluments. For two yea 
the artist struggled to suppo 
himself, Mrs. Amato and their first 
born baby. And if you ask Amat: 


he will admit that there were da): 
only too often, when this dist 
guished artist knew what it was | 
sufter from hunger; when only th: 
loyalty and supreme courage oi 

devoted wife made it possible { 


peop! 
man! 
was th 


the struggling young singer |: 
push on. 
In 1902 opportunity seemed 


touch the singer’s shoulder. He 
was permitted to sing for Giuli 
Gatti-Casazza and Arturo’ Tos 
canini, then impresario and fi 
conductor of the famous La Scalia 
in Milan. 

These experts agreed that ther 
was a fine voice and other admiri 
ble qualities promising a possib!: 
satisfactory career, but all adviss 
Amato to obtain the benefits to | 
had through singing many diffe: 
ent rdles. They suggested he go | 
Germany, and Amato did so. H: 
learned to speak the German lat 
guage like a native; and he gaine: 
a reputation in such parts as An 
fortas in ‘‘Parsifal’ and Kurwen 
in “Tristan and Isolde.’’ 

Returning to Italy in 1905 Amat 





discovered that his reputation hi 
preceded him. He was immediat¢ 
engaged to appear in Venice, ar: 
it was his singing of Germont 
‘Traviata’ that led to his engag: 
ment at La Scala in Milan. 

It was decided that he shouli 
make his first appearance at tl 
Opera House as Barnaba in ‘“'! 
Gioconda.’’ A few days before |! 
announced appearance, Amato su: 
cumbed to an attack of laryngii 
and bronchitis. He knew that 
sing would be disastrous, but t! 
physician attending him advis: 
the management that he could pu 
through. That night Amato foun: 
after finishing the monologue 
the first act of ‘‘Gioconda,” tha 
he had no voice left. Discourage® 
he left the theatre and wrote |! 
Director that he was finished w!' 
his professional career and wou! 
go into’ business. He, howeve! 
knew Amato’s qualities. He sali 
“No, rest, you will have anoth:! 
opportunity.”” So for 28 days t 
singer remained in bed. Then 
reappeared, as Kurwenal in ‘Tr! 


tan,” to make an immediate t! 
umph. " 
From that moment forwa' 


Amato was in every sense Ital) 
first baritone: In the summer se: 
sons the singer journeyed to Ame! 
ica, and there his popularity 4 
vanced with each successi\ 
apppearance. j 
a. Amato’s career in Amer 
is too well known to bear repel 
tion. His coming to America W'' 
Gatti and Toscanini, his immedia 
success in the eyes of the pub! 
and critics in opera, his conc 
successes thereupon are all a mé 
ter of public record. ; 

Today he is pre-eminent 
particular field. 


in | 





The Amato smile costs nothing 
it’s contagious. 








Join the 
Musicians’ Unit 
of the 


Red Cross 
NOW ! 





a manner that enforces this like- 
ness. After his performance of this 
role in New York, the New York 
critics were profuse in their 
praise. 





Figaro, 
famous 


Figaro, Figaro—Amato 
record.—Adv. 


Write to Richard Aldrich 
Secretary, N. Y. Times. 
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| THE SYMPHONY’S “MOTIP” 


[From the N. Y. Sun] 














HE Spanish composer sat in the 
T Madrid café sipping his chocolate 
and talking good-humoredly with a 
friend. 

“What a relief!” he exclaimed. “At 
last the score is completed and sent. 
Could I have foreseen the difficulties I 
should never have agreed to write it. 
As it is, I ean expect nothing for it until 
the war has ended—perhaps not then!” 

“Is it going to Vienna?” the friend 


asked carelessly. 

“Yes, it is going. But will it arrive?” 
questioned the composer. “The censor- 
ships are so absurd. The British, I am 
told, held up the score of Richard 
Strauss’s ‘Alpine Symphony’ so that the 
first performance in America had to be 
postponed a season. Imagine! Perhaps 
the English thought that the violent or- 
chestral description of a thunderstorm 
concealed details of an artillery concen- 
tration. But censors are embusteros 
who cheat only themselves!”’ 

The friend smiled appropriately and 
lit a cigarette. He sat looking pensively 
about him for a while after the composer 
had left. Then, with much leisureliness 
he arose and went by a roundabout route 
to a street where he could enter an em- 
bassy through the back door. ; 

The ambassador listened to what his 
visitor had to say in silence. At the 
close he merely remarked: 

“Was it a fantasy or a fugue that was 
composed on the letters B-A-C-H?” 

The visitor was unable to say. 

The ambassador was not himself a 
skilled musician, but his wife was. 
When, a week later, the manuscript score 
of a new Spanish symphony was placed 
before this lady she knitted her brows 
ere she had turned the second page. 

“How could anyone be so careless?” 
she demanded. “Here’s the whole thing 
bared after a brief introduction. He 
ought at least to have buried it in the 
second or third movement. 

“But where did you get this?” 

Her husband explained that it had been 
abstracted: from the mail on the other 
side of the Pyrenees, almost on the Swiss 
border. : 

“Certain bars are not music at all,” 
continued the wife of the ambassador. 
“They are simply clusters of notes. I 
can’t think what they mean.” 

“Guns, of course,” ane the am- 
bassador impatiently. “Why, oh, why 
did we let the minstrel visit the French 
front to ‘cheer up’ the men?” 

“That puts me right,” his wife told 
him. “The key signature is G. The lines 
are probably distances of a thousand 
yards each. The distance of a note from 
the G line gives the range of the battery. 

“Other clefs represent the positions of 
the batteries. Of course, the map is on 
a reduced scale. 














CENTRAL PARK DISCLOSES NEW FEATURE 
OF INTEREST FOR FRITZ KREISLER 
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Nature Study in Central Park, with Fritz Kreisler as the Student 


) Sgn tenon the squirrels is not half so 
entrancing an occupation for an idle 
hour in Central Park as watching the 
swans. The photographer “snapped” 


Fritz Kreisler enjoying this form of na- 
ture study one day recently, when the vio- 
linist was spending a few hours in New 
York on his way to his summer home in 


Seal Harbor, Me. Of course, it may have 
been the heat that drove Mr. Kreisler to 
seek the green refuge of the park rather 
than a predilection for bird-lore. 





“There is even significance in the as- 
signing of the notes to different groups 
of instruments. There are notes here 
written for instruments which could not 
play them. See this passage for the 
brass between the strings and woodwind 
—lI have an idea that it represents the 
American line between the French and 
British armies; it is short but fortis- 
simo!” 

The ambassador gathered up the loose 
sheets. 

“We shall photograph them carefully,” 
he observed. “I shall send photographs 
to the foreign offices and return the 
original, with a polite note, to the com- 
poser.” 


A British Estimate of Sousa 


“Sousa taught me—by example, of 
course—a few things in the art of pleas- 
ing people,” writes Major George Miller 
of the Royal Marine Light Infantry, in 
the London Musical Times. “And he 
taught me many things in what might be 
called militarism (which was not to be 


expected, observing that my band was a 
military organization whereas his was 
not). For Sousa’s band was a model in 
smartness, accoutrement from head to 
foot, discipline and demeanor. It was 
presentable alike in hot concert room or 
outside, great-coated, in a cold band- 
stand; every member keen and respon- 
sive to the conductor’s slightest hint. And 
all these things, as well as the thousand 
and one other things that made for the 
success of ‘Sousa and His Band’ were 
of Sousa himself. I have never found 
a more complete illustration of genius ac- 
cording to Carlyle’s definition; for 
Sousa’s capacity for detail was infinite. 
Among his other qualities was that of 
being a delightful companion when out 
of the motley, being especially charming 
by reason of his personal modesty. To 
run in for an hour or so to one of his 
concerts was even as a swizzly drink ona 
long, hot day, and I wonder how many 
millions of blue devils have been routed 
and put to flight by the irresistible slap- 
bang of the ‘Washington Post’ as played 
by Sousa and his band.” 





PITTSBURG, KAN., HAS COMMUNITY SING 





City and Surrounding Towns Join 
in This Plan for Celebrat- 
ing Fourth 


Pi TTSRURG, KAN., July 6..—-A com- 

munity chorus of 1000 voices, sup- 
ported by McCray’s Municipal Band of 
thirty pieces and assisted by a group 
of soloists, sang a program of patriotic 
and folk-songs before an audience of 
i2,000 persons in the city park the eve- 


ning of July 4. 

So far as known, it was the first time 
this form of a community concert has 
veen given in any of the States of the 
Midd!e West lying west of the Missis- 

»ppi. That it should be substituted for 
‘\e conventional display of fireworks was 
'\o suggestion of Walter McCray, direc- 

' of the State Manual Training Nor- 

i| School’s department of music. He 

S made conductor, while a committee 

m the Federation of Women’s Clubs 

k charge of the general arrangements 
4d the Chamber of Commerce financed 
‘he undertaking. 

[he chorus was seated on tiers of 

iches in three sections, cne in the band- 

‘ll and one at each side. The band and 

oists were on a platform at the cen- 

of the semi-circle. For part of the 
Numbers the chorus sang both the verses 





Walter McCray, Conductor of Pittsburg 
(Kan.) Community Chorus 


and the refrains; it also sang the refrain 
of each song of which a soloist sang the 
verses. Many persons in the audience 
joined their voices with the chorus. 


It was a true community chorus. Two 
grandmothers, more than eighty years 
old, sang in it; it contained a generous 
quota of young folks, and there was 
even a small section for the children. 
Except as regards the number of chil- 
dren admitted, there were no member- 
ship limitations. Practically every 
church in the city furnished a group of 
singers, as did the Normal School. Two 
neighboring towns, Cherokee and Fron- 
tenac, and Franklin, a large mining 
camp, sent delegations. 

With the exception of the final re- 
hearsal, all practising for the concert 
had been done in groups. Yet the na- 
tion’s war songs were sung beautifully 
and with spontaneity, the “Soldier’s 
Chorus,” with adapted words, was well 
done, and the singing of the “Marseil- 
laise,” as a tribute to our best-loved ally, 
was not more awkward than was to be 
expected from such a body of singers in 
a part of the country where the “Mar- 
seillaise” had never been sung before. 

A troop of Boy Scouts sang the mod- 
ernized agricultural version of “Yankee 
Doodle,” their leader, Bernie Goodrum, 
taking the verses as a solo. The solo- 
ists consisted of Mrs. R. L. Pate, Mrs. 
C. W. Ott, Sophia Lenski, Mrs. Charles 
Hill, S. J. Pease and Winworth Wil- 
liams. The persons who had conducted 
the group rehearsals were E. D. Axton, 
Milton Davies, Mrs. R. W. Thompson, 
Mrs. C. B. Spicer, Mrs. P. W. Errebo, 
Mrs. O. L. Stamm, Randolph Jones, 
Ernest Bennett, Bridget Riordon, Mrs. 
Charles Hill and Fannie Hill. ie 

. B. 


MME. DE SALES IN VERMONT 





Will Conduct Large C:asses During 
Summer at Middlebury Residence 


Mme. Regina de Sales, distinguished 
teacher of singing, has closed her New 
York studio for the summer and taken 
a beautiful place in Middlebury, Vt., 
where she will be until Sept. 15. Mme. 
de Sales was offered the mansion of the 
late ex-Governor J. W. Stewart in Mid- 
dlebury, Vt., by her friend, Mrs. Charles 
May Swift of Grosse Point, Lake Cham- 
plain. 

A number of Mme. de Sales’s pupils 
are already at Middlebury, and she will 
teach all summer. Berta Reviere, one of 
her New York artist pupils, is taking 
daily lessons. Helen Desmond, New 
York pianist and accompanist, will ar- 
rive next week to spend the summer and 
to assist Mme. de Sales, who will open 
her New York studio at 7 East Eighty- 
seventh Street on Oct. 1. 


SCORE AT NEW YORK DEBUT 





Unusual Vocal Gifts Revealed by Nellie 
and Sara Kouns at Palace 


Two youthful sopranos, Nellie and 
Sara Kouns, effected their New York 
débuts at the Palace Theater on July 2. 
Their experience was gained in the Mid- 
dle West, from whence they hail, and in 
this metropolitan test they measured up 
to high standards. 

Their voices are fresh and excellent 
in quality and, curiously, are much alike 
in timbre. This coincidence helped to 
make their singing of Eckart’s “Swiss 
Echo Song” uncommonly effective. The 
young artists have been well schooled 
and have obviously profited by their 
training. They are daughters of the 
late Charles Kouns, who was general 
manager of the Santa Fé Railroad. 





A new organization has been perfected 
in the interest of the American Ambu- 
lance in Russia and other war charities. 
It is headed by Adolf Bolm, Russian 
dancer, aud associated with him and 
under his personal direction will be a 
number of artists of international fame. 
The nature of the entertainment will be 
choreography and its allied arts, includ 
ing native and folk-songs of various 
countries. 


Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, is planning to fea- 
ture Nogero’s “Sevilla Love Song” on 
his concert programs next season. He 
has also made a record of it for one of 
the talking-machine companies. 
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—The Solution 





IG AND THE ARMY 


An Imaginary Singing Army in France—General Bell's Plattsburg Speech—When the Soldier 
Must Make His Own Music—The Problem in the Training Camps—A National Problem 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 

















RECENT newspaper dispatch from 
Paris began with the statement 
that “with thousands of regular United 
States army soldiers encamped near the 
trenches, ready for the word that will 
send them singing into the battle for 
liberty and democracy, Major-General 
Pershing,” etc., etc. 

The picture brought to mind by such 
words is an inspiring one—a singing 
American army marching to the firing 
line of the world’s greatest battle—but 
what are we to think when the fact is 
forced upon us that it is not a true pic- 
ture, that its most inspiring feature is 
more a vaporous fancy of the corre- 
spondent than an actuality? 

That there will be some singing among 
those thousands of marching men, that 
a few of them will fortify their spirits 


with song, there is no doubt, but that 
the thousands will sing or know the 
meaning that song might have for them 
in that fateful hour, is not to be believed 
while the conditions of singing in the 
army (which are only a reflection of the 
conditions throughout America) are 
what, for the most part, they still are. 
Practically all of the mass singing we 
read about is newspaper talk and brass 
band. All the ingredients are there, the 
people, the vocal capacity, the accom- 
paniment—but the singing is conspicu- 
ous by its absence, or even more so by 
its feebleness. Any community chorus 
leader who has produced genuine results, 
that is, who has actually succeeded in 
getting a crowd of people to sing, knows 
the difficulty of it and the exactness of 
the conditions required for doing it. He 
knows, as any observing person does, 
that crowds commonly reported to sing 
do not sing, but that it is desirable, in 
the report, to give out the impression 
that they do. 

A false belief has thus grown up in 
America that people in the mass on many 
occasions sing. One does not see it, or 
hear it, happen about him, but, thanks 
to the abashless imagination of the re- 
porter, he reads about it happening 
somewhere else, and thinks how up-and- 
coming the people of that particular 
community are, and how dull is his own 
community. Let us hale this national 
falsehood into the open and, admitting 
the truth, either let things stand ac- 
knowledged as they are or set out to 
create, as it is wholly practicable to do, 
a worthy and happy national condition 
with respect to people’s singing. 


Marching Songs for Plattsburg 


A most significent accent is placed 
upon this whole matter at the present 
moment by the present war and the 
acknowledged need of singing in the 
army. Major General J. Franklin Bell, 
Commander of the Eastern Division, 
made a speech at the training camp at 
Plattsburg early in the present summer, 
in which he made a special point of urg- 
ing the different companies to have their 
marching songs. The importance na- 
tionally attributed to the matter may be 
judged by the fact that everywhere the 
newspaper reports of the speech con- 
tained this point, and a great many of 
them consisted of a record of this par- 
ticular matter and little or nothing else. 
General Bell has been a soldier for more 
than thirty years and he would not have 
made this plea for singing if he had not 
recognized the value of it. It was the 
well-known power of song in sustaining 
men on the march that the general had 
chiefly in mind when he made his speech. 
He is undoubtedly not unaware of the 
various other uses of song in the army 
—the limitless power of mass-singing to 
unify the souls of men, the refreshing 
and uplifting power of song in hours of 
recreation, the fortifying of the spirit 
through song, collectively or individually, 
to meet impending disaster. When the 
ship goes down we read how the people 
gather on the deck and unite in song, 
that they may meet their fate with a high 
heart. The Indian has his “rallying song 
in the face of death,” which he sings 
when certain death confronts him. We 
make kits and outfits of all sorts to send 


to the soldier in the trenches, but in the 
last hour of extremity, when even these 
little comforts are stripped from him, 
song, if he has not omitted song from 
his scheme of preparedness, still remains 
with him to sustain his flagging spirits. 

But what if the soldier cannot sing, or, 
since any soldier can sing, what if he has 
not accustomed himself to singing, has 
not learned songs to sing? What then 
becomes of all this sustaining, comfort- 
ing and inspiring power which the use of 
song holds for him, and which nothing 
else than song can give? Doubtless the 
rhythmic and stirring strains of the 
band will sustain him, so long as he can 
hear it, but when he is far beyond the 
reach of any band how is he to have that 
sustenance of the spirit except he call it 
forth from himself in song? Could any- 
thing show more forcibly and dramatic- 
ally the priority of song to instrumental 
music, how instrumental music is but 
secondary to song, its servant and tool, 
to be dispensed with in the last reckon- 
ing between music and the individual. 
We are speaking now of deep primitive 
matters, beyond the experience of the 
man of everyday life, who has all the 
apparatus of civilization at his com- 
mand. We cannot and do not dispense 
with music, but we pay to have it pro- 
vided for us by others, and we pay well. 
We listen to music in all its forms and 
we think we have music. But what if we 
are in a place where music can no longer 
be had at any price, and in that des- 
perate hour the one great need of the 
soul is music? What shall we do then if 
we have not a song to sing? There are 
plenty of persons willing to toil at mak- 
ing socks for the soldiers; where are the 
persons who will labor to put a song in 
their hearts? 


No Substitute for Singing 


There are many activities, other than 
military, for the benefit of the soldiers in 
the training camps. In the sphere of 
music and drama there are the begin- 
nings of a movement to give them re- 
citals and concerts, plays and vaudeville 
shows. These are splendid things, and 
redeem the available recreation hours of 
the men when otherwise the worse than 
questionable resorts of the neighboring 
communities would do all in their power 
to attract them. But useful and neces- 
sary as such activities undoubtedly are, 
they are not fundamental with regard to 
the matter of which we are speaking, 
they do not strike bottom and can never 
make up for the failure to provide con- 
ditions and opportunities in which the 
men of the army may familiarize them- 
selves with songs and the singing of 
songs. A vaudeville show may redeem 
some otherwise desolate hour for a sol- 
dier in camp, but in some other hour to 
come, when his greatest need is to 
strengthen his spirit with a song, what 
will it avail him merely to remember 
that he once saw a vaudeville show? I 
am not speaking against vaudeville shows 
for the soldiers in the training camps, 
they have their proper place; I am speak- 
ing against the blindness and neglect 
that does not see the need of putting 
song into the army. Neither am I trying 
to locate this neglect, to fasten it onto 
any particular persons or any particular 
class. It is a broad question and belongs 
to the nation. The reason that singing 
in the army is leagues behind what it 
should be is because it is leagues behind 
what it should be in America. It is a 
national condition, and a subject for a 
national awakening. This fact was fully 
recognized by General Bell in an inter- 
view which I had with him after my 
recent experience in conducting some 
song experiments with the men at the 
Plattsburg training camp. 


Existing Conditions 


The upshot of that experience is this, 
that it became plain that the impulse 
toward song among the men is strong 
and practically universal, but that it is 
all disconnected and sporadic, that so 
few of the men know any given song 
through, both words and melody, that 
with all the desire in the world to sing, 
all attempts at singing together inevitably 
fail, except in special little groups here 
and there where a few men in a com- 
pany, thrown together in the natural 


course of things, have made it a point to 
learn certain songs. Thus, at Platts- 
burg, certain groups in the New England 
companies have good songs and sing 
them well, but in a larger gathering of 
the men, as at the recently constructed 
amphitheatre, no one else knows these 
particular songs. Not one of the songs 
supposed to be popular in the camps, as 
“Pack Up Your Troubles,” is known, 
sufficiently well to sing, to more than a 
very small proportion of the men. The 
words of the “good old” songs, as the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” ‘Old 
Black Joe,” “Dixie,” are almost wholly 
unknown to the men; and no-crowd can 
sing together unless every individual 
member of it either knows the words, or 
has them before him and a good light to 
see them by. The tunes are mostly known 
well enough, as they are to all Ameri- 
cans, for we are not lacking in the con- 
stant instrumental performance of our 
songs by bands and orchestras, in caba- 
rets and on the musical stage. Conse- 
quently, if the band at Plattsburg plays 
a popular song, most of the men do not 
get beyond a line or two before they drop 
out because of not knowing the words. 
Also no band ever has the music of a 
song in a key suitable for men’s voices, 
a fact sufficient to dampen the singing 
ardor of any crowd of men. If a few 
men in a marching company start a 
song, most of the men whistle. Despite 
all these things, song crops up every- 
where, only to get nowhere. All the ele- 
ments of a singing army are there, and 
there lacks only the provision of the 
conditions, simple but _ indispensable, 
under which it is possible for men to 
sing together. 
Law of Song Thwarted 

In short, the elements and the prin- 
ciple of song are present, but the con- 
ditions under which the Law of Song can 
manifest in fulness are wanting. So far 
as I can learn this is a universal con- 
dition in the training camps. This may 
be briefly explained otherwise in terms 
appropriate to this scientific age. The 
condition described is closely analogous 
to the condition of electrical science forty 
years ago. The presence of electricity 
everywhere about us was generally rec- 
ognized. 
the production of frictional electricity 
that would give off sparks, there were 
Leyden jars, primitive electrical instru- 
ments and toys of many kinds. It was 
surmised that there was a Law of Elec- 
tricity that would one day work wonders, 
but no one had at that time devised an 
arrangement of factors which would give 
this law a chance to operate with any- 
thing like its full power. Then came the 
men who studied out the nature and 
workings of the law, and devised ma- 
chines which would give it a chance to 
assert itself in its fulness (so far as we 
yet understand it), and to-day we have 
electricity performing an enormous part 
of the hard work of the world. It is 
exactly the same with community sing- 
ing, and army singing is only a special 
form of community singing. We need 
only the men who understand the pos- 
sible heights to which song can rise, and 
who will provide the conditions under 
which it will rise to those heights. This 
principle is at the bottom of the whole 
community singing movement of to-day, 
and the masters of community singing 
are the Teslas, the Edisons and Mar- 
conis of song. 

The first condition required is a knowl- 
edge, on the part of the song leader, of 
the height, the depth and breadth of 
song, in its capacity to touch and reveal 
the human spirit. He must be a seer of 
song, ready to believe, even to know, that 
however trivial seems to be the musical 
taste of the masses, there is a hunger in 
the universal human heart for the ex- 
pression of the highest and deepest that 
is in it. Without such an appreciation 
of song and of people, he will not get 
far. After this, there is required a set 
of technical conditions, comparatively 
simple, but absolutely indispensable, un- 
der which alone the desired result can be 
obtained. These are chiefly good songs, 
whether light or serious, a band or or- 
chestra, as accompaniment, under the 
direction of the song leader, the printed 
words of the songs in the hand of every 
person, proper lighting, music for band 


There were disc machines for . 


or orchestra in the proper key for the 


singers on a given occasion, and othe) 
similar matters, and a little regula) 
periodic exercise of singing under such 
conditions. With these factors realized, 
there is nothing to prevent the attain- 
ment of true and glorious community 
singing. 


The Solution 


The entire solution of the problem of 
singing in the training camps and the 
army generally is thus reduced to its 
simplest terms; it is simply to bring to 
the army the principles operative in the 
best work that is being done to-day in 
the community singing movement. Mr. 
Harry Barnhart is already doing this at 
the Syracuse camp, with phenomenal re 
sults. How this work is to be carried 
into general effect is another question. 
It is wholly within the range of possi- 
bility. It means chiefly co-operation be- 
tween the leaders of the army and the 
leaders of the community singing move- 
ment. The time and the opportunity are 
at hand. 


LAFAYETTE (MD.) GRADUATION 





Conservatory’s Fifth Commencement— 
Summer Session in Swing 


LAFAYETTE, Mpb., July 2.—The fifth 
commencement of the Lafayette Con 
servatory of Music was held Iriday eve 
ning, June 29, in the Y. M. C. A. audi 
torium. ‘The class this year was com 
posed of four young women, two from 
the artist department, Bernice Crowden, 
soprano, and Mary Lee Dinwiddie, pi 
anist, and two from the normal depart- 
ment, Beatrice Hoghe of Ohio City, Ohio, 
and Hazel Woods. The commencement 
program was presented by Robert J 
Ring, head of the piano department at 
Lafayette Conservatory. The address of 
the evening was delivered by Prof. Ed 
ward H. Davis of Purdue, his subject 
being, “Music as an Emotional Power.” 
At the close of his remarks he presented 
the diplomas. Miss Dinwiddie was also 
awarded the Clara Bauer Scholarship it 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
which is offered each year by Lena Baer, 
directress of the Lafayette Conservatory. 
Miss Dinwiddie is the fifth young woman 
to receive this honor. 

The eighth annual summer school, con 
ducted by the Lafayette Conservatory, is 
now in session with a splendid enroll 
ment. The work this year is under the 
direction of Robert Ring, Ella Beegle, 
Elsie Ricks, pianists; Ernest Toy, vio 
linist, and T. Francis Hughes, vocal in- 
structor. L. M. B. 


TULSA’S NEW VENTURE 





Unusual Concert Course Planned by Ora 
Lightner Frost 


TuLsA, OKLA., July 3.—The Ora 
Lightner Frost concert course, announced 
for the season of 1917-18, will include 
in its eight numbers six musical features, 
a lecture by one of the members of the 
1910 Passion Play and another by Jean- 
ette Rankin, American Congresswoman. 

In October Tulsa people will hear Pau! 
Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Op 
era Company, and Miss Rankin. In 
January the artists to appear will be 
Mischa Levitzki, Russian pianist, and 
Marie Mayer, who was the Mary Magd 
lene of the 1910 Oberammergau produc 
tion. February will bring Oscar Seagle. 
baritone, and Arthur Middleton, basso 
while in March the concerts will be give ' 
by Alice Nielsen, soprano, and the Kirk 
smith Trio. 





Three Sisters Join in Presenting Pro- 
gram at Montclair 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., July 9.—A concert 
of interest and of considerable artistic 
merit was given last Friday evening fo! 
the benefit of the prisoners and at 
tendants in the Caldwell (N. J.) pen! 
tentiary, by three talented young ladie- 
of one family. The three versati\« 
young artists were Lily, Ida and Caroly: 
Meyer of Verona, who supplied th: 
whole evening’s program of vocal an‘ 
piano solos and duets with such efficien' 
musicianship and attractive quality ©! 
work that the audience was enthusiast! 
in expressing its approval. W. F. U. 





New Singing Society Holds Summe! 
Meetings 


Beginning Monday, July 16, the Ne: 
Singing Society inaugurated this sea 
son’s summer meetings, which are he! 
on Monday and Thursday evenings & 
eight o’clock in the auditorium of th 
High School of Commerce, on Sixty-fift! 
Street, west of Broadway. The societ) 
is open to everyone, and the rehearsa! 
are also made periods of education an: 
recreation. 
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MUSIC FEATURED IN 
SAN JOSE CELEBRATIONS 


Patriotic Concerts Enlist Services of 
Many Musical Organizations— 
Attractive Programs Given 


San Josh, CAL., July 5.—The past four 
days have been devoted to the “Round 
Up,” a celebration depicting the West of 
several generations ago. On the even- 
‘.¢ of July 1 an open air devotional ser- 
vice held at Round Up Park featured 
Mme. Bernice de Pasquale as soloist. 
She was finely accompanied by Ada G. 
Hunkins, a former San Josean, who came 
from Fresno for the purpose. Band 
concerts were plentiful throughout the 
celebration, the Fifth Regiment and the 
Municipal bands being kept busy both 
day and night. - 

The Fourth of July saw two huge 
patriotic meetings, both of which made 
music a special feature. William E. 
Johnson, baritone, was the soloist at the 
morning meeting in St. James Park, and 
the De Lorenzo String Quartet, assisted 
by Ruth E. Cornell, pianist, E. P. 
Mitchell, baritone, and the Joffre Club, 
furnished the music for the Americanized 
Patriot League’s celebration at the San 
José High School on the same afternoon. 

Of special interest on the latter occa- 
sion was the song sung by Mr. Mitchell, 
“We'll Fight For Yankee Doodle,” writ- 
ten and composed by Jack Graham, of 
the San José Mercury-Herald. 

The De Lorenzo Quartet played ex- 
cerpts from “Madame Butterfly,” the 
Royal Italian March, and supported the 
Joffre Club in its singing of the “Mar- 
seillaise,” later leading the audience in 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

The choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Homer de Wit Pugh, director, 
rave a splendid concert last week. Wini- 
fred Estabrook, soprano, was the pleas- 
ing soloist. Mrs. Elizabeth Aten Pugh 
was at the piano or organ, as occasion 
required. 

Warren D. Allen has returned from 
the Music Teachers’ Convention in Sac- 
ramento, and has gone to Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, where he will have a summer school 
of music during the coming two months. 

Earl Towner, organizer and conductor 
of the Fresno Symphony Orchestra, 1s 
in this city for the summer. He and 
Mrs. Towner, also an accomplished musi- 


cian, are former residents of San Jose. 


Annie Louise David to Tour With Mme. 
Bernhardt 


M. F. Connor, manager for Mme. Sarah 
sernhardt, has engaged Annie Louise 
David, the American harpist, as one of 
the soloists who will accompany Mme. 
3ernhardt on her farewell tour of the 
United States beginning September 25, 
in Newport, R. I. Mme. Bernhardt will 
appear in two one-act plays. The bal- 
ance of the program will be made up of 
concert numbers. The tour will continue 
for forty weeks. 


A RECORD 


THAT WILL MAKE 
TALKING - MACHINE 
HISTORY 


“FLAG of my HEART” 


(By Gustave Ferrari) 
Sung by 


WERRENRATH 


his stirring song, 
which the Victor 
Talking Machine Co. 
will place on the 
market Aug. 1, will 
be featured in all 
of Mr. Werrenrath’s 
programs next se: son 
Met. Wolfsohn 
Bureau 
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CALIFORNIA INSTRUCTOR INVENTS 
DEVICE FOR TESTING OVERTONES 
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SAN JOSE, CAL., July 1.—A sinister 
looking device has arrived in the physics 
laboratory of the College of the Pacific. 
In spite of its warlike appearance, it is 
a very harmless invention by Howard 
H. Hanson, and is known as an overtone 
analyzer or voice-testing machine. 

The fact that every tone is comprised 
of its fundamental plus a variety of 
overtones and that a tone is more or 
less musical according to the presence or 
lack of overtones rightfully belonging 
to said fundamental is the basis for this 
device, which is so constructed as to 
show just which overtones are present 
and which are missing. 

The machine is made principally of 
tin and tubes of various sizes and 
lengths protrude from the body of the 
instrument, as shown in the accompany- 
ing snapshots. There are sixteen of these 
tubes, each tuned to a different overtone 
of middle C. The student sings the five 
vowels on middle C into a tube, and by 
means of resonators the presence or 
absence of the desired overtone is record- 
ed by the vibrations of a tiny pendulum 
on the membrane at X (see picture). 
By repeating this test in each tube it 
can readily be discovered which over- 
tones need developing and which mini- 
mizing in that particular voice and on 
which vowel sound the most work is 
needed. 

When asked how he was going to work 
to develop the missing overtones, Mr. 
Hanson waived the responsibility by say- 
ing: “That’s for the vocal teacher to 
work out. All I can do is to tell him 
where the trouble is; it’s up to him to 
find the remedy.” 

Mr. Hanson, a native of Wahoo, Neb., 
came to California last August to ac- 
cept his present position as head of the 
theory department of the Pacific Con 
servatory of Music. His early musical 
training was received in his native State. 
After graduating from the piano de- 
partment, Luther College, he spent a 
year in the Conservatory of the Ne- 


a> 





Howard Harold Hanson and His 
Overtone Analyzer; the Upper 
Picture Shows Mr. Hanson II- 
lustrating the Method of Voice 
Testing with His Overtone 
Analyzer 





braska University. Mr. Hanson special 
ized in theory and composition under 
Cornelius Rubner at Columbia and later 
took a post-graduate course in composi- 
tion under Dr. Perey Goetchius. It was 
at Northwestern University that Mr. 
Hanson did his research work in acous- 
tics, which prepared him for the present 
invention, with its unlimited possibilities. 


M. M. F. 


Edgar Schofield to Tour Cities of West- 
ern Canada Next Season 


Edgar Schofield is spending July in 
the Berkshires and with Mrs. Schofield 
will visit some of the New England 
coast resorts in August before returning 
to his post at St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York. An echo from Mr. Schofield’s 
tour of Western Canada with Mme. Ed- 
vina last November has come in the form 
of an offer to the baritone’s managers, 
John W. Frothingham, Inc., from the 
Western Canada Concert Bureau of a 
Schofield tour, to include the principal 
cities of the western Canadian prov- 
inces. This tour will probably take place 
in February, following Mr. Schofield’s 
first appearance in recital in Chicago at 
the Kinsey series at the Ziegfeld The- 
ater on Feb. 13. 


Worcester Hears Admirable Recital by 
Hultman-McQuaid Student 


WORCESTER, MAss., July 11.—Nearly 
20 lovers of music attended a pianoforte 
recital given in Assembly Hall of the 
Hultman-McQuaid Conservatory Mon- 
day night, by Lilly Johnson of East 
Douglas, Mass., one of the more advanced 
pupils of Paul Hultman. Miss Johnson 
played a varied and exacting program 
in a masterly manner that won her thor- 
oughly deserved plaudits. Although Miss 
Johnson is but seventeen years old, she 
plays with artistry and assurance. Her 
individual interpretation of the various 
composers is most interesting. 


7 Gt 


Wedding of Albert Stoessel and Julia 
Pickard Takes Place at Auburndale 


Boston, MAss., July 9.—A marriage 
of interest in local music circles was 
that of Albert Stoessel and Julia Pickard, 
which took place at the home of the 
bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Dix Pickard, in Auburndale, Mass., on 
June 27. Miss Pickard is a talented vio- 
linist, and has been a pupil of Mr. Stoes 


sel’s for several years. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoessel are spending the summer at 
Colorado Springs. W. H. L. 


PEABODY SUMMER SCHOOL 
PRESENTS CONCERT SERIES 


Programs of Piano, Violin and Organ 
Music Well Attended—Hear Suite 
by Edmund Hammerbacher 
BALTIMORE, Mp., July 12.—The re- 
citals given for the students of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, Johns Hop 
kins University and the Maryland Insti- 
tute Summer Schools on Friday evening, 
July 6, and Sunday afternoon, July 8, 
the second and third of a series at the 
Conservatory, marked the beginning of 
musical activities of the summer school 

faculties. 

George F. Boyle, Australian pianist, 
and Joan C. Van Hulsteyn, Dutch vio- 
linist, both of the conservatory teaching 
staff, with the assistance of Howard R. 
Thatcher, accompanist, presented a pro- 
gram of interest, in which the group of 
original compositions by Mr. Boyle, his 


“Romance,” “Morning,” “The White 
Rose” and “Spring Breeze’ stood out 
with poetic prominence. Mr. Boyle 


played these pieces engagingly and was 
given a deserved ovation. Mr. Van Hul- 
steyn’s interpretation of Handel, Gold- 
mark and Vieuxtemps numbers’ was 
worthy of the attention displayed. 

At the third recital a large public 
assembled, proving that Sunday after- 
noon musical affairs are eagerly encour- 
aged. Margaret P. Ingle, organist, 
played compositions of Bach, Saint- 
Saéns, Wagner, Schumann, Widor and 
Beethoven. Her assistant was Marion 
G. Reid, soprano, who sang Gounod’s 
“The King of Love My Shepherd Is” and 


Ambrose’s “One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought.” 
Kdmund Hammerbacher, a young 


Baltimore musician, who won honors in 
the 19183 international composition com- 
petition at Stuttgart, Germany, and also 
won first prize in a composition contest 
at Boston in 1911, was represented on 
the Baltimore City Park Band’s_ pro- 
grams recently with his “Suite in Three 
Sketches.” The young composer has 
just been elected a member of the So- 
ciety of American Composers. 
r.. ©. B. 


WANTS FINE ARTS MINISTER 


Composer de Lara’s Propaganda Not 
Supported by London Musical Paper 


LONDON, June 15.—The London Musi- 
cal Opinion and Music Trade Review 
prints the following editorial: 

Wanted! A Minister of Fine Arts. 
Such is the preachment from platform 
and from handbill, of Isidore de Lara 
and his friends. To some there may be 
elements of fascination in the idea: to co- 
ordinate the control of art works within 
a department at Whitehall would be—in 
the eyes of many enthusiasts—a pretty 
and an inspiring sight. Let us for a 
moment suppose the scheme to be ac- 
tually in being. Let us imagine that the 
Fine Arts Department (minister, port- 
folio, under-secretaries and Cuthberts, 
complete) is in fact established and 
operative. We must assume, as do the 
official advocates of the innovation, that 
a special section or sub-department is re- 
served for music. The prime objective, 
let us premise, is to put the British-born 
producer of musical works at an advan- 
tage as compared with most of the world. 
In order to secure for himself the coveted 
boon of Protection, the unsuspecting 
artist will be instructed duly and fully 
(by poster and by press “gag’’) in the 
patriotic virtues of self-abnegation and 
humility. He will be taught that if only 
he will give up thinking and acting for 
himself, if only he will be content to trust 
the Cabinet Minister in whose hands his 
fate for the moment uneasily reposes, all 
will be well. Let there be no mean hag- 
gling over terms; let us not have squab- 
bles about petty details. The thing is 
conceived in the big manner; let us there- 
fore go through with it thoroughly. 
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BOSTON “POPS” END 
TRIUMPHAL SEASON 


Final Concert Given by Jacchia— 
Soloists Created Intense 
Interest in Series 


Boston, July 14.—The Boston Sym- 
phony series of “Pop” concerts was 
brought to a close this evening. Every 
seat was occupied and enthusiasm for 
Conductor Jacchia and _ the _ players 
reached a high pitch. 

The season has been pronounced the 
most successful yet. The season was 
ten weeks long and the interest has 
been maintained throughout, no small 
share of the success being due to Con- 
ductor Jacchia, who, from the first, 
made many friends with his new audi- 
ences. His répertoire has been most ex- 
tensive, the orchestra has never lapsed 
into tempting summer indifference in 
performance, again thanks to the virile 
and spirited directing of Mr. Jacchia. 
The introduction of assisting soloists 
has proved a commendable and pleasing 
innovation, particularly as the manage- 
ment has been more inclined to give 
many of our capable local soloists a 
hearing, than to import singers. The 
singers were Mme. Rita Fornia, mezzo- 
soprano from the Metropolitan Opera; 
Mario Laurenti, baritone, from the Met- 
ropolitan; Ester Ferrabini, soprano, and 
the following well known local artists: 
Arthur Hackett, tenor; Grace Bonner 
Williams, soprano; Martha Atwood- 
Baker, soprano; Mary Desmond, con- 
tralto; Stephen Townsend, baritone; 
Lillia Snelling, mezzo-contralto, and 
Ethel Frank, soprano. Miss Desmond 
and Mme. Ferrabini were the only as- 
sisting singers heard in this last week’s 
programs, the former appearing on 
Monday, Wagner night, the latter on 
Tuesday, when an all-French program 
was given. The remaining features of 
the week were the “Request Night” on 
Wednesday, when the program was made 
in accordance with the many requests 
that had been sent in to Mr. Jacchia; 
Thursday night, Reginald de Koven was 
present and conducted some of his own 
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compositions, among which were selec- 
tions from his best known operetta, 
“Robin Hood,” and numbers from his 
recently produced “Canterbury Piil- 
grims.” Last evening a Russian pro- 
gram was given. 

Many men out of the orchestra have 
also been pleasurably heard in solo num- 
bers throughout the _ season. Mario 
Laurenti, the Italian baritone, made his 
final appearance of the season, as assist- 
ing soloist at the July 2 “Pop.” Mr. 
Laurenti was warmly greeted. 

Grace Bonner Williams was the as- 
sisting singer at Tuesday night’s con- 
cert. Mrs. Williams sang with pro- 
nounced artistry and skill, in a clear so- 
prano voice of great carrying power, and 
with the irresistible charm that is a 
recognized feature of her artistry in 
song. 

Independence Day was celebrated by 
a program which contained much of a 
patriotic nature. A male chorus of fifty, 
directed by Stephen Townsend, sang ad- 
ditional patriotic airs, and Mr. Heim 
was the solo trumpeter. Mme. Ester Fer- 
rabini sang again at the Thursday con- 
cert. Resultant of her success of last 
week, Martha Atwood-Baker was re- 
engaged for Friday night’s concert and 
sang the “Ritorno Vincitor” air from 
“Aida” and a number of other songs, re- 
peating the favorable impression she 
made at her début last week. 

W. H. L. 





SYRACUSE CHORUS PATRIOTIC 





Community Singers Now at Military 
Camp—To Give Concert Soon 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., July 1.—The Com- 
munity Chorus under the direction of 
Harry Barnhart has been transferred 
to the Military Camp at the State fair 
grounds and is making splendid progress. 
It is hoped that this chorus will combine 
with the city chorus and give a concert 
later in the summer in the stadium of 
Syracuse University. 

Plans are also being discussed for 
their co-operation with the city bands 
in the parks. 

The Salon Musicale Club held its an- 
nual meeting at the home of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Charles E. Crouse, last week. 
It was decided to engage Christine 
Langenhan, Bohemian soprano, for the 
opening musicale, Oct. 26. Mrs. Harry 
L. Vibbard and Laura Van Kuran are 
in charge. of the programs, which will 
* preanae by various members of the 
club. 

It is planned to devote most of the 
season’s programs to the study of opera 
and performances of operatic works. 

The Morning Musicale’s annual meet- 
ing in June was largely attended and 
very interesting. Mrs. Honsinger pre- 
sided. The number of morning recitals 
has been increased to fifteen instead of 
thirteen and musicians other than local 
talent will be engaged for some of them. 
The three evening concerts have not 
been definitely decided upon, although it 
is practically certain that May Peterson, 
soprano, and Eddy Brown, violinist, will 
be among the artists engaged. The first 
morning recital will take place Oct. 10. 

os me 





Anna Fitziu, the opera singer, last 
Sunday reported to the police that she 
had been robbed of a handbag and gold 
vanity case valued at $650 while she was 
shopping in a department store. Miss 
Fitziu said she noted the absence of the 
bag and case at the same time she ob- 
served that a woman who had been 
standing near her had disappeared. She 
did not wish the return of the bag so 
much as the recovery of the vanity case, 
which she said was a keepsake. 
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Will Remain in America Another Season, 
Having Secured an Extension of His Leave 
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A Season Even More Impressive than Last in Point of Important 
Appearances and Unbounded Enthusiasm 
Aroused Is Certain 
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Hall, New York. 
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America Wins a New Composer from Foreign Prison Camp 








The Remarkable Story of Young 
Bryceson Treharne, Welsh 
Musician, Whose Distinctive, 
Creative Gifts Have Already 
Made a Deep Impression Here 
—Feeding the Muse on Acorn 
Coffee and Bread Made of 
Sand, Chopped Straw and 
Potato Flour—How a Censor 


Saved His Scores 


PRISON camp does not strike the 

average composer as_ the ideal 
place in which to work, neither does a 
diet of acorn coffee and prison bread— 
the kind served to war prisoners in Ger- 
many, made of sand, chopped straw, rye 
and potato flour—seem to be the ideal 
fare on which to nourish composers. Yet 
in these conditions Bryceson Treharne 


wrote nearly 200 songs, a number of 
which will be heard during the coming 
season by American audiences. : 

Mr. Treharne’s name is not yet famil- 
iar to American concert-goers, but it is 
safe to say that this condition will not 
obtain in six months’ time. A group of 
his songs, really exquisite bits of com- 
position that display poetic insight of a 
high order, have recently been published 
and New Yorkers will hear an entire 
program of his works sung by Louis 
Graveure next October. 

America has listened recently to 
French, Russian, German and _ Italian 
composers without number. In Mr. Tre- 
harne’s work will be given the composi- 
tions of a Welshman—race of poets, mu- 
sicians, dreamers and fighting men—and 
the Keltic strain of mysticism, which at 
times makes the Irish and Welsh near of 
kin to the Orient, is very evident in his 
work. 

One is inclined to picture the composer 
as a man apart, a bit aloof from his 
fellow men, sitting in a very special little 
world in which he weaves the fabric of 
his special dreams. But Mr. Treharne 
is not one of the aloof ones. Like Kip- 
ling’s celebrated “soldier and sailor, too,” 
he has been busy “doin’ all sorts of 
things,” and the result has been a highly 
variegated life, from which he has drawn 
color for the fine work he has already 
done and the still more pretentious 
things which he has in the making. 

Mr. Treharne began his musical career 
as a teacher of piano in the department 
of music at the University of Adelaide, 
Australia, following extensive study in 
London, Paris and Munich. A notable 
series of pianoforte recitals and chamber 
music concerts made his name familiar 
to Australian audiences in Adelaide, Syd- 
ney and Melbourne. ‘ 

Then the rebel Keltic blood had its 
way, and he took up a new enterprise— 
the establishment of a theater in Ade- 
laide that would present the work of 
such revolutionists as Gordon Craig, of 
Rostand, Lady Gregory, Galsworthy, 
Schnitzler and Yeats. This was in 
1908, when the revulsion against the 
commercial theater was yet in its in- 
fancy. 

For four years Mr. Treharne managed 
the Adelaide Literary Theater, as it was 
called, gathering about him people who 
believed with Shaw that “the great 
dramatist has something other to do than 
to amuse either himself or his audience, 
he has to interpret life.’ The work 
grew tremendously and during the four 
years of Mr. Treharne’s management 
more than eighty plays were produced, 
plays that lived up to the ideal sought— 
of making the theater a temple of aspira- 
tlon. 

Mr. Treharne managed all the pro- 
ductions, wrote a vast quantity of inci- 
dental music for the productions and— 
important item—made his theater self- 
supporting. The urge to serious musical 
work led him, in 1912, to give up his the- 
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Bryceson Treharne, the Young Welsh Composer, Who Has Lately 
Become Identified with America’s Musical Life After Eighteen 


Months in a German Prison Camp 


atrical work and return to Europe, where 
he lived in London, Paris, Milan and 
Berlin, studying, teaching and continu- 
ing his work in composition. 


Life in a Prison Camp 


Then came the war and after several 
futile attempts to get out of Germany 
Mr. Treharne found himself, with about 
5000 other British subjects, interned in 
the big prison camp at Ruhleben, near 
Berlin. 

“At first conditions were appalling,” 
Mr. Treharne said in recounting some 
of his prison camp experiences. “There 
was not even a blanket to be had and we 
slept on the ground. Then, finally, we 
were given one blanket each; much later 
beds were provided, and prisoners were 
allowed to receive packages of food from 
home, but for the first six months we 
subsisted largely on acorn coffee—with- 
out milk and sugar—and prison bread. 
It was not the regulation ‘war bread,’ 
which is largely composed of rye and 
potato flour, but contained chopped 
straw and sand, to which the rye and 
potato flour was added. The sand got 
in one’s teeth in shocking fashion,” he 
added reminiscently. 

“Why the sand?” was the very nat- 
ural question asked. 

“Because, to comply with the require- 
ments of international law, the bread 
served to prisoners had to be of a stand- 
ard weight,” was the answer. “And the 
straw was added for bulk.” 

“Once a week we got rice, for which 
we were very grateful, but the greater 
part of our meals consisted of the acorn 
coffee, prison bread and soup made from 
boiled cabbage or turnips; meat was a 
rarity. We were marched down to the 
kitchens to get our portion of acorn cof- 
fee at seven o’clock in the morning, then 
we were marched back to barrack be- 
fore we were allowed to drink it; some- 
times we were delayed a half hour in 
reforming in fours to march back, so the 
coffee was not very hot by the time we got 
a chance at it. In some of the lofts in 
the stables at Ruhleben where we were 
held, there were from 250 men to 300 
men; they were crowded so closely that 
it was impossible to lie on one’s back in 
sleeping, there was just room to lie on 
one’s side. Men with all sorts of ail- 
ments were crowded in together. There 
was one eopeneay shocking case of 
tuberculosis, but finally we had a change 
of doctors and the new physician sent 
the man at once to a sanitarium. He 
was exchanged later and died shortly 
after reaching England. 

“Our chief hardships came from the 
brutality of the guards, who seemed to 
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delight in ‘taking out’ their personal 
hatred of the English directly on us. 
Another hardship was in being refused 
all visitors, but we were allowed to re- 
ceive and send letters. The English 
prisoners owe a very real debt of grati- 
tude to Ambassador Gerard, for condi- 
tions became much better after he inter- 
ested himself in our behalf. 

“Yet, in spite of all the hardships and 
discomforts, I found Ruhleben a good 
place in which to work. One becomes 
very active mentally on a limited diet. 
It really seems to act as a spur; one’s 
head becomes clear and the amount of 
mental labor which can be performed 
under such conditions is quite surpris- 
ing. Then the setting was ideal. Off 
on one side was a green, rolling forest. 
I never tired of gazing at it and it was 
no end of an inspiration to compositien.” 

When it is remembered that Mr. Tre- 
harne composed nearly two hundred 
songs while in the prison camp, in addi- 
tion to several orchestral pieces and the 
score of one act of a Japanese opera— 
which is still incomplete—it will be seen 
that his contention regarding a_ limited 
diet has good grounds. 

“We had plenty of music in camp at 
all times,” he said. “A really fine or- 
chestra was organized among the prison- 
ers and we gave many concerts; once we 
presented the ‘Messiah’ with a male 
choir, a very interesting innovation.” 

The rigors of eighteen months of 
prison camp life caused a_ complete 
physical collapse, and Mr. Treharne was 
included in a list of 150 men sent out at 
the time an exchange of prisoners was 
effected. He went to the censor with 
the precious manuscript of his work—as 
no prisoner was allowed to take out 
papers of any description—and the cen- 
sor promised to use his influence to get 
the manuscript through to Mr. Tre- 
harne. He did so with such good effect 
that in three weeks’ time all the work 
was received by Mr. Treharne in Eng- 
land. 


In America 


About ten months ago Mr. Treharne 
came to America. He passed the early 
months of his arrival in Boston, where 
the Boston Music Company became in- 
terested in his work and arranged to 
publish a number of his songs. 

The program which Mr. Graveure will 
give is to contain several of the songs 
just published, which include a number 
of those done in the Ruhleben camp. 

Since coming to New York Mr. Tre- 
harne has been continuing work on two 
operas which promise to give something 
decidedly new to the musical world. The 
Japanese opera, with libretto by Oka- 
kura-Kakuzo, is builded on a legend of 
old Japan, but its musical treatment will 
be of the Occident rather than the 
Orient. Another opera is founded on 
an old Welsh legend, and the libretto is 
by Leigh Henry, a Welshman, who is 
WB interned in the Ruhleben camp. 











_ The interesting group of nine songs 
just published contains “The Renuncia- 


‘ tion,” poem by Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 


ing; an “Invocation,” for which the text 
was by Thomas Treharne, an ancestor 
of the composer, whose poems form part 
of a collection of sixteenth century poetry 
in the British museum; “Uphill,” a rare- 
ly beautiful song, rich in poetic treat- 
ment, from the familiar text of Christine 
Rossetti; “The Terrible Robber Men,” 
Padraic Colum’s text; “The Fair Cir- 
cassian,” “The Night” and “A Widow 
Bird Sat Mourning.” 

Composition, however, will not occupy 
Mr. Treharne to the exclusion of other 
musical work, as he will be a member of 
the faculty of the Mannes School of 
Music this winter. But those who have 
been privileged in hearing the work of 
this brilliant young composer are hoping 
that pedagogical labors will not interfere 
with the early completion of at least one 
of his operatic works. 

MAY STANLEY. 


MANISTEE HEARS MR. KRAKE 





Baritone Gives Concert Before Leaving 
for Training Camp 


MANISTEE, MICH., June 30.—Prior to 
leaving for Detroit to enlist in an offi- 
cers’ training camp Foster Krake, bari- 
tone of this city, gave a concert with 
his gifted wife, Viola Ellis Krake, last 
evening in the Congregational Church. 

Mr. Krake was at his best and sang 
many of the old favorites—“Believe Me, 
If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” 
“Loch Lomond,” “Annie Laurie,” “Danny 
Deever” and his own “To You,” written 
for his wife. Mrs. Krake offered the 
“Habanera” from “Carmen,” sung spir- 
itedly and made a fine impression. To- 
gether they sang Kreisler’s “Cradle 
Song,” based on his “Caprice Viennois,”’ 
in which their voices blended effectively. 
The concert was opened with Liza Leh- 
mann’s “In a Persian Garden,” sung by 
the Krakes, Marie Pulcher Bigge, so- 
prano, and Will Daniels, tenor. The able 


accompanist of the evening was Marie 
Sweetnam Andersen. 


KAUFMANN 








Vocal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 
Minna Kaufmann, Soprano 
Address: 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Personal Representative : 


Emma L. Trapper, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
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FRIDA BENNECHE PLEADS FOR 
BACH AND HANDEL REVIVAL 


Soprano Is a Pianist, Violinist 
and Painter—-May Re-enter 
Opera Next Fall 


RIDA BENNECHE, as vivacious and 

keenly alert as ever, greeted the ac- 
quaintance from “the other side” with 
all her old-time exuberance of tempera- 
ment. The accomplished young artist 
has grown, if anything, rather more 
stately than when I last saw her during 
the exciting days accompanying the out- 
break of the world’s war. In those days 
she had come to be looked upon as one of 
the very promising artists from the 


American republic across the pond. For 
the charming young coloratura soprano 
manifested a musical versatility not 
often encountered among singers. With- 
out accepting unconditionally the words 
of a once-famous critic that “the world 
of music comprised musicians and sing- 
ers,” one had to acknowledge that the 
Bennéche’s unusually versatile musician- 
ship lent an additional note of signifi- 
cance to her singing. For besides ex- 
celling as a coloratura diva, the artist is 
an accomplished pianist and violinist. 
And to complete the list of her artistic 
attainments, she is also a painter of no 
mean ability. 

When the war broke out, Frida Ben- 
néche had already made her first suc- 
cessful steps on the ladder to fame. But 
her engagement at the Popular Summer 
Opera in Hamburg, where her appear- 
ance had awakened widespread interest, 
was rudely interrupted by the tumultuous 
war upheaval. As so many of her 
fellow-artists and compatriots, she also 
was swept out of the country. But not 
being of the kind to relinquish her art- 
istic goal so readily, she forthwith ac- 
cepted an engagement for a concert tour 
through Denmark and Sweden with a 
number of Germany’s and _ Holland’s 
most distinguished professionals, includ- 
ing such artists as the violinist Hans 
Bassermann, Professor Hoehn of the 
Berlin Royal High School, Professor 
Prill, Professor Max Seiffert and others. 

And then, in the course of events, 
Frida Bennéche returned to her native 





Frida Bennéche, the Versatile Coloratura 
Soprano 


land, the U. S. A. Here, under the 
management of M. H. Hanson, the young 
artist has asserted herself as a concert 
singer, besides manifesting a marked 
aptitude for producing records. A ta'ent 
in itself, by the way, the failure of which 
often proves a stumbling block to many 
renowned opera and concert artists. So 
it was inevitable that several of the 
larger recording companies _ should 
promptly assure themselves of this art- 
ist’s valuable services. Consequently, 
I’rida Bennéche has been and still is kept 
busy producing records for the Victor 
Company, and in addition, recently also 
made an exceptional record of the Mad 
Scene from “Lucia” and a number of 


other songs for the newly established 
Leeds Phonograph Company. 


Tells of Record Making 


“Most people,” said Frida Bennéche, 
“do not realize that producing records 
has to be especially learned even by 
professional singers. It is only after 
diligent practice that one gets to the 
stage of being able to make ever reliable 
records. And it’s an_ incomparable 
practice, as the recording machine shows 
up inexorably every deficiency in the 
voice or in its treatment. It absolutely 
demands a bel canto from beginning to 
end. The slightest errors in the voice, 
scarcely noticeable on the operatic or 
concert stage, come out as glaring holes 
in the recording machine. 

“And if popular tastes only demanded 
more Bach and Handel so that recording 
companies would be induced to include 
these classics in their répertoires— 
which, unfortunately, they do not at 
present—recording might represent the 
most accomplished artistic attainment 
for singers.” 

“So you are inclined to consider Bach 
and Handel as exigent for musical 
répertoires?” the singer was asked. 

“T certainly do,” she replied, bringing 
her hand emphatically down on the arm 
of her wicker chair. “For not only are 
Bach and Handel marvelously helpful 
for the singer, but such works also have 


‘a matchless educational value for the 


music-lover; in other words, they are 
highly instructive to all.” 

“Will you elucidate, please?” 

“Yes, I will. Firstly, the singer, in 
Bach, for instance, is automatically 
taught to use his or her voice correctly 
because the long phrases here simply com- 
pel an absolute breath control. Then 
these compositions require the very best 
diction, because in music so exacting as 
that of Bach the singer would otherwise 
conflict with the rhythm, which here as 
nowhere else is instilled into an artist 
and also imparted to the auditors. 

“Furthermore, the contrapuntal ar- 
rangement of the parts or instruments is 
nowhere so plastic as in Bach. This, 
again, tends to give both singers and 
hearers—in a small way, of course—an 
idea of the significance of part writing. 
Oh, why don’t people, instead of putting 
up with weak modern attempts at musi- 
cal composition, delve into musical 
archives and seek some of this splendid 
old music which is never heard and which 


assuredly would delight both the pr 
fessional and the layman. 

“There are many comparatively sti 
unknown compositions of Bach an 
Handel for the human voice with flut 
and oboe obbligato, as well as with se, 
eral flute and oboe obbligati which a: 
never heard. I have in my possessio 
several beautiful Handel compositions a 
for instance, ‘Stisse Stille’ and ‘Ein hohe 
Geist’ (both revised by Prof. Max Seif 
fert of Berlin), which I expect to sin 
in the coming season.” 

Frida Bennéche’s first concert 
booked for December 31 in A®olian Ha 
in New York. It is not divulging an 
secret to state that negotiations are pen 
ing to bring the Bennéche back again | 
the operatic stage next winter. Mo. 
may not be said for the present. Th 
artist is still tied up with her recordin 
work until the beginning of August, wh« 
she goes to the Adirondacks, where sh 
will remain until the resumption of h« 
activity in the coming season. 

And being an artist, she must perfor 
also have her hobby The Bennéche’ 
particular line, to which she devotes he: 
self with all her characteristic abando: 
ment, is dogs and birds, specimens 0: 
which are her constant companions night 
and day when traveling and when 
home. O. P. J. 





Alexander Lambert to Resume Classe: 
on Oct. 1 


Alexander Lambert, the noted New 
York pianist and teacher, is spending th 
summer at his cottage at Avon-by-the 
Sea, N. J. He is not teaching at all this 
summer, but is resting for the coming 
season, when he will resume teaching 
on Oct. 1. He is giving up his Lexing 
ton Avenue house in New York, which 
he has had for many years and is tak 
ing an apartment, where he will live and 
teach, at The Dorilton on Seventy-firs' 
Street and Broadway. 





David Hochstein, the violinist; Ruth 
Cramer and Janet Jackson, classi 
dancers, appeared in recital at ‘he coun- 
try place of Frank A. Vanderlip at Scar 
borough, N. Y., recently. The au 
dience which was assembled 
Vanderlip’s private theater, the Beech 
wood Playhouse, consisted of the mem 


bers of the National City Club. Walter 


Golde accompanied Mr. Hochstein, whos 
playing was greatly esteemed. 


at Mr. 








PALL MALL GAZETTE: 


style. 


LONDON TRIBUNE: 


musicianlike and attractive manner. 


player. 


highest aspirations. 


well proportioned and artistic. 








THEODORE 


and some 


INTERESTING REVIEWS 


taken from the 
LONDON DAILY PRESS 


a decade ago. 


THE TIMES: He plays with broad, firm, decisive bowing. He can get a very large 
tone from his instrument without any effort. 


It was an artistic experience which is weil worth 
remembering, to hear the brilliance of his tone and the breadth of his expression. 


THE BOUDOIR: He has a firm and assured technic, a fine tone and a sympathetic 


His fine sense of style and technical power enabled him to 
present Nardini’s Sonata in D major and Schumann’s Fantasie, Op. 131, in a 


WHITEHALL REVIEW: Mr. Spiering is a master of the instrument and a brilliant 


THE DULWICH POST: A master of his art, without any of the trickery that 
debases it, he is content to prove his devotion to his calling by appealing to its 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: He has a powerful musical tone and a broad mascu- 
line style and plays with musicianly taste. 


Address for information regarding the season 1917-18, now booking 
Alma Voedisch, 1425 Broadway, New York. 


Steinway Piano 


SPIERING 


His rendering of Bach’s Chaconne was 











or community use. 


adopted by schools and choruses. 


3 East 43d St., 











LOVE'S LULLASY 
By Augusta E. Stetson, C. S. D. 





S in the case of Mrs. Stetson’s immensely popular national 
hymn Our America, the appeal of this little song lies in the 
simple and straightforward melody, which has the naive charm of a 
folk-song. It is admirably adapted for every purpose, school, church 
This gentle little lullaby has attained a success 
equal to that achieved by Our America, which is being universally 


Price 40 cents net 


3 SCHIRMER, New York 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Russian Tenor Long Debarred from Imperial Opera Stage Appointed Director of National Opera 
House—Beecham Tenor Makes New Record for a Week’s Activity—Sir Edward Elgar En- 
tertains Women’s Orchestra that Played His New Music at London Variety Theater 
American Baritone Again Distinguishes Himself in Opera in London—Paris Opera Comique 
Will Not Produce New Puccini Work Until a Mystery Is Cleared Up—Performing Rights 
Society of England Makes Compromise with Its Critics—Modern Composers Have Forgotten 
that Art Is a Religion, Complains Italian Critic 























IKE all the other institutions in 

Russia, the opera houses and theaters 
have become democratized with the es- 
tablishing of the revolution as an accom- 
plished fact. The former Imperial The- 
aters are now National Theaters. At 
the very outset the executive committee 
of the Duma placarded all the Imperial 
Theaters with this announcement: “This 
theater has been taken over by the Pro- 
visional Government. Guard it as the 
pioperty of the State.” 

The celebrated tenor Sobinoff has been 
appointed director of the Imperial Opera 
in Petrograd, a promotion which he will 
doubtless consider as avenging him for 
being debarred from the stage of that 
institution for a long time because of a 
quarrel he had with the former director. 
But here, as in all the other national 
theaters, the new director has to consult 
a committee elected by the company. A 
commissioner to have the general man- 
agement of all the former imperial the- 
aters has been appointed, and it is ru- 
mored that when a new one is chosen M. 
Diaghilew, known here as _ the original 
director of the Russian Ballet headed by 
Nijinsky, may be the one. 

The first effect of the upheaval was 
that all the theaters in Petrograd, Mos- 
cow and all the larger cities 1n the 
provinces were promptly closed. For ten 
days no attempt was made to reopen 
them, and during those days of storm 
and stress a number of theaters were 
burned by excited revolutionists, though 


none of the first importance. | But from 
the time the Provisional Government 
had been established all the theaters 


opened their doors again and resumed 
their wonted activities. In Petrograd 
there was a reunion of all the artists of 
the national and private theaters, who 
ended an address to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment with these words: “May Art 
delivered from the yoke of oppression 
triumph!” 
Extraordinary scenes were enacted 
when the theaters were reopened, ac- 
cording to Le Thédtre et la Musique’s 
correspondent. A large number of seats 
had been reserved at the Imperial Opera 
for the soldiers and workmen who had 
played so conspicuous a role in making 
the revolution a success, and thus it 
came about that it was soldiers that oc- 
cupied the box heretofore reserved ex- 
clusively for the Czar. Whenever a per- 
sonage who had distinguished himself in 
the great history-making drama _ ap- 
peared in the auditorium the perform- 
ance was halted and he was called upon 
to make a speech. The most thrilling 
moment came when Feodor Chaliapine, 
the giant basso, surrounded by the 
chorus, came forward and sang the stir- 
ing new hymn of which he was himself 
th author and composer. 
* * * ; 
H% weather has proved no obstacle 
to the continued popularity of the 
Beecham opera-in-English season at 
Krury Lane Theater, London. And the 
Daily Sketech’s man about town observes 
that the stuffiest summer night he re- 
embers having experienced in a long 
time had not the slightest effect upon 
the brilliance and vigor of the orchestra 
the first performance for the season 
' “Tristan and Isolde.” oe 
Everyone in the audience enjoying 
Wagner’s immortal love-drama “wilted 
ply,” the report runs, “but Sir Thomas 
Beecham was determined to show that 
and his orchestra rise superior to at- 
spheric conditions, and they made 
ve noise than ever. A fine perform- 
e though, and Rosina Buckman, 
ink Mullings, Edna Thornton and 
ert Parker sang nobly.” 
is evident that in hearing Robert 
rker in eoncert only America has 


never yet heard this American baritone 
at his best. He has proved a tower of 
strength to the Beecham company. Of 
his work in Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden 
West” the New Statesman says: “The 
Sheriff of Robert Parker is a delightful 
creation—the sort of thing Dickens 
might have done if he had written cow- 
boy tales.” ' 

As for Frank Mullings, that well- 
upholstered English tenor accomplished 
an extraordinary round of activity the 











Arthur Croxton, in the course of a 
speech, told of a review he once wrote of 
the first performance in Birmingham of 
Sir Edward’s oratorio, “The Apostles.” 
It was one of his first esays in criticism 
and he had to resort to the “Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” for information. By 
looking up articles under the headings, 
“Apostles, Acts of,” “Birmingham” and 
“Elgar, Sir Edward,” he managed to 
piece together what he himself considered 
an excellent notice, but he was never in- 
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Reception of Musicians of British Guard at English Embassy in Paris 


Their chief, Captain Mackensen C. Hogan, is photographed between Mr. Sharp, American 
Ambassador, and Lord Bertie, English Ambassador, in France. 


week he appeared in “Tristan.” This 
was his week’s record: 

On Monday he appeared in “Tales of 
Hoffmann”; on Tuesday he sang Tristan; 
on Wednesday he journeyed “into the 
provinces” for a concert engagement; 
Thursday found him back at Drury 
Lane singing Canio; on Friday he ap- 
peared for the first time as Samson, and 
on Saturday he sang at a concert away 
up in Yorkshire, whence he retraced his 
steps southward to Kent, where he ap- 
peared at a soldiers’ concert on Sunday. 

a a ok 

NE of the outstanding events of the 

summer season in London has been 
the bringing forward of Sir Edward EIl- 
gar’s new work, “The Fringes of the 
Fleet,” at the Coliseum, under the com- 
poser’s direction. The Daily Mirror 
thinks it speaks volumes for the trans- 
mutations of time that a new composi- 
tion by Elgar should be produced in a 
variety theater, and by a women’s or- 
chestra, too. 

As a matter of fact, this is the fourth 
of Elgar’s works to be given at the 
Coliseum. The first of his ever given 
there was “The Crown of India,” a coro- 
nation masque, written on a commission 
from the Coliseum’s director. 

At the end of the first week Sir Ed- 
ward and Lady Elgar gave a luncheon to 
the members of the Coliseum’s orchestra 
of women in recognition of their admir- 
able playing of his new music. Manager 


vited to criticise the performance of an 
Elgar work again. This confession may 
throw significant light upon the equip- 
ment of some music critics. 

Sir Edward’s “To Women” and “For 
the Fallen,” both novelties of the past 
season, have now been heard in Aus- 
tralia. They were introduced at a recent 
concert of the Sydney Choral Society. 

x * * 


HARGES of having had dealings with 

the enemy have been made against 
Director Raoul Gunsbourg of the Monte 
Carlo Opera by Leon Daudet, writing in 
L’Action Francaise, an account of the 
production of Puccini’s new opera, “La 
Rondine,” at the Prince of Monaco’s 
opera house de luxe. 

Citing the original contract signed by 
Puccini with the Vienna _ publishers, 
Eihenschiitz & Berté, by which the 
world-premiére was to take place at the 
Carl Theater in the Austrian capital, M. 
Daudet contends that in order to give the 
novelty at Monte Carlo Director Guns- 
bourg must have had dealings with the 
enemy either directly or indirectly. As 
the Corriere della Sera tells the story, 
he maintains that the original librettists 
were Dr. Willner of Vienna and one 
Bodansky, also of Vienna, and he chal- 
lenges Signor Adami, who is now credit- 
ed with having written the “book,” to 
certify on his honor that the libretto is 
entirely his. 

Asra result of the discussion, the Paris 


. theaters, 


— ‘ oo 

AMERICA 17 
Se ae SS ———————— = — Opera Comique has decided not to pro- 
duce “La Rondine” for the time being, 
contrary to its original plan. The ex- 


planation of the stand taken by Guns- 
bourg and the Italian directors who have 
already staged the new work may be that 
they consider the contract with the 
Vienna publishers rendered null and void 
by the state of war existing between the 
two countries, which makes negotiation 
impossible. 
* 


ITER a tempest that quite out-raged 

the traditional teapot limits, it seems 
that a working agreement is likely to be 
reached shortly between the Performing 
Rights Society of England, representing 
the interests of composers, and the three 
managers of concert halls in London who 
vigorously objected to paying fees to 
that organization to cover the perform- 
ance of copyright works at their halls. 

The main objection, according to the 
London Daily Telegraph, was based 
upon the proposed payment of a fee for 
all conéerts (a maximum sum for the 
year, however, was laid down), irrespec- 
tive of whether the society happened to 
control any of the compositions contained 
in the programs. It is hoped that this 
difficulty may be overcome by a scheme 
now formulated whereby the society 
would claim fees in respect of individual 
items performed of which they own or 
control the British copyright, the amount 
to vary according to the number of vocal 
works and the length of orchestral com- 
positions. 

Meanwhile, it is pointed out, with ref- 
erence to the society’s activities on behalf 
of authors, composers, publishers, and 
so on, that it has recently distributed 
over $50,000 among its members, that 
amount representing remuneration which 
the latter derive from giving permission 
for the performance of their works at 
music-halls, moving picture 
houses, restaurants, and so forth. Be- 
fore the society was formed orchestras 
used most English music without paying 
*for the privilege. The membership, now 
numbering over 300, is rapidly increas- 
ing. 

* * * 

HEN Pietro Mascagni made his en- 

trance in the orchestra pit of the 
Costanzi to conduct the world premiére 
of his “Lodoletta,” those in the audience 
who had not seen him for some time re- 
ceived quite a shock, it seems, when they 
noticed that “his once raven locks had 
changed to white.” 

The opening act of “Lodoletta” con- 
tains a children’s serenade “which will 
very soon be heard broadcast” in the 
opinion of the London Musical Stand- 
ard’s correspondent, who, rather more 
favorably impressed by the work as a 
whole than most of the other reviewers, 
thinks Mascagni is at his best in the 
third act, in which “a romance sung by 
Flammen is delightful and the descriptive 
music of Paris en féte masterly.” 

As Lodoletta means “the little lark” 
and Puccini’s new opera is called “The 
Swallow,” the Italian composers would 
seem to have been haunting aviaries of 
late. There are several possibilities left 
for Leoncavallo and his other colleagues. 
“The Crow” or “The Parrot,” for in- 
stance, would be a suggestive title with 
which to still the clamorings of impor- 
tunate singers for “vehicles” for their 
special powers. 

oe a of 

syerits all the avowed efforts of the 

musical revolutionists to free Music 
from all the fetters by which she has 
been bound, the divine art is more of a 
slave ‘to-day than ever before, according 
to Geoffrey Bellonci, writing in Orfeo. 
“What is this ‘color’ of which we hear 
so much?” he asks. “Is it not to express 
in music the pictorial appearance of 
some scene, together with the _ sense- 
impressions awakened by them?” 

It is easy, he thinks, to foresee the 
consequences. We shall have as m&ny 
“schools” as there are technical processes 
to express the “sensible” in music. So, 
lack of tone will suffice to give originality 
to a Schonberg, rhythmical uncertainty 
to make the glory of a Stravinsky, or the 
exasperation of one particular dissonance 
to constitute the program of still another, 
Casella. But between one and the other 
there will be no true differences; for with 
all of them we are so much the nearer 
to materialism, and music, instead of 
being “liberated from the slavery to the 
drama,” is enslaved as never before. 
Art is free only when it has overcome 
and conquered technicality. 

“Contemporary musicians seem to me to 
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make a rich collection of the ‘slang’ ex- 
pressions now in vogue. Instead of domi- 
nating the world, they suffer it; instead 
of impressing upon it the mark of their 
genius, they seem to register its every 
movement, as though they were so many 
seismographs! If they have a soul it is 
closed up in a materiality that is a 
prison, and they have forgotten that Art 
is a religion, demanding not only a tech- 


nical conscience, but also a human con- 
science.”’ 
* o* ok 

TALIAN music students are trying to 

keep abreast of musical developments 
in the other Entente countries. A con- 
cert was given at the Conservatoire in 
Turin the other day at which the pro- 
gram of music for the piano, the violin 
and the voice was devoted exclusively to 


the compositions of Cyril Scott. 
J. L. H. 





Vienna Wild Over 





Operetta 
Made from Schubert Music 





Composer Is Hero of Remarkably Successful Piece Based on His 
Life and Music—-Light Music Thrives in War Time as 
Never Before in History—-Viennese Cold to Patriotic Play— 
Vaudeville Houses Converted Into Operetta Theaters to Meet 


the Immense Demand 


By ROBERT C. BOESEL 


| EDITOR’S Note: Mr. Boesel, who was 
connected with the late American Em- 
bassy at Vienna, has just returned to 
the United States, bringing with him 
the following illuminating account of 
activities in the “City of Light Music.” | 

T is easy enough for anyone who 

knows Vienna to understand that such 
a little thing as the noise of war cannot 
drown out the love for the light melodies 
for which the Danubian capital became 
celebrated long before Krupp and Skoda 
began business. If anything, the war 
has stimulated the output of operettas. 
Concerts are almost as numerous as in 


times of peace. While the draft has 
called many musicians to the colors new 
ones have appeared to fill their places. 
At the beginning of the war, perform- 
ances in the opera were curtailed and the 
price of admission reduced. The same 
was true of the numerous light opera 
houses. Gradually this was changed into 
just the opposite: the opera had to be 
open every evening and the people were 


glad to pay higher prices, while vaude- 
ville theaters had to be converted into 
operetta theaters to get their share of the 
depreciated currency. Incidentally, the 
private booking offices, as in a certain 


large American city, managed to get all 
of the tickets and the public still 
clamored enough for music to pay these 
middlemen their customary ransom. 
When we speak of Vienna operettas 
we do not think first of the “Fleder- 
maus,” but of the “Merry Widow” and 
its successors. But that way of think- 
ing is just as fallacious as any other, 
for the leading operetta composer of 
Vienna is no more Johann Strauss than 
Franz Lehar or Leo Fall. It is a man 
of far less royalty fame than either of 
these: a man with large, iron-rimmed 
spectacles and picturesque clothes, poor, 
little Franz Schubert. His “musical 
comedy” has had the best run of the 
war in Vienna and is almost equally 
popular in all cities possessing a Stadt- 
theater throughout the Central Powers. 
In the charming “Dreimaderlhaus” 
(“House of the Three Girlies’), Dr. 
Heinrich Berthé has adapted some of 
Schubert’s most tuneful melodies and 
constructed a modern operetta which de- 
fies any contemporary work as a money- 
making competitor. The libretto is good 
enough for a comedy and the pity of it is 
that it can never be translated into Eng- 
lish, as its great charm lies in the Vienna 
dialect in which it is written. The story 
is the bitter-sweet romance of Schubert’s 
own life, and the climax is reached when 
one of the characters, Baron Shober, 


sings the original Heine words of the ™ 


love proposal that Schubert was too 
bashful to sing, whereupon the latter’s 
sweetheart falls in love with the inter- 
preter instead of the man who composed 
the song for her special benefit. Some 
of the other lieder that may have made 
the piece so successful are “Unter einem 
Fliederbaum,” “Was schéneres kénnt sein 
als ein Wienerlied?” and a good yodeling 
number. 


Even the incidental music is largely 
Schubert’s own, such selections being 
utilized as the Marche Militaire and ex- 
cerpts from his chamber music works. 
It is said that the owners of the Rai- 
mundtheater where the piece was first 
produced were saved from bankruptcy 
by the “Dreimaderlhaus” and that they 
are planning to become immensely 
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wealthy through a second piece by the 
same adapter which has been prepared 
as a sequel owing to the popular demand 
Director Josef Karzag deserves credit 
for his forethought in borrowing a tenor 
from the Imperial and Royal Opera t 
create the réle of Schubert. 

Vienna’s newest light opera theater 
the Johann Strauss Theater, has pre 
sented just.two operettas since the war 
began and the house has been sold out 
every night. First Oscar Straus’: 
“Rund um die Liebe” (“The Love Ex 
cursion”) made a record run of over 50( 
performances. Perhaps the popularity) 
of Mizzi Guenther (the original Merry 
Widow) and Fritz Werner, the idol of 
Viennese operetta fans, had somethin; 
to do with the success of this production 
At any rate the same stars appeared i: 
the second operetta, “Die Csardas 
fuerstin” (“The Dancing Princess’’) 
which is still going strong well over it 
500th lap. Emmerich Kalman’s music i 
the popular feature of the piece, for th: 
original stars left the Johann Straus 
Theater over a year ago and a ne\ 
princess keeps right on dancing to th: 
ee of the appreciative public. 

The Theater am der Wien, Fran 
Lehar’s special shrine, has not bee: 
quite so fortunate, although it has pro 
duced some very taking plays. The bes: 
of these were Lehar’s “Endlich Allein’ 
(“Alone at Last’) and “Sternengucker’ 
(“The Star Gazer’), both of which, to 
gether with the “Csardasfuerstin,” it i 
said, will be sung in this country next 
season. Oskar Nedbal’s “Winzerbraut’ 
was more spectacular than melodious 
and might almost be classed as a light 
opera. The same thing may be said ot 
Leo Fall’s “Rose von Stambul” (“Rose 
of Stambul”), which is doing the best 
business of any of the operettas men 
tioned. 


Only one attempt was made to produc: 
a patriotic musical comedy. This was 
Edmund Eysler’s “Gold gab ich fue: 
Eisen” (“I gave gold for iron”). This 
was soon relegated to afternoon and 
special children’s performances owing to 
the fact that the Viennese react much 
more profitably to the appeal of good 
music than to the appeal of patriotism 

The old Carl Theater in the Vienna 
Prater, after the successful run of Osca: 
Straus’s “Die schéne Unbekannte,” 
part of which is now playing in New 
York under the title, “My Lady’s Glove,” 
amused the public with “Der Welten 
bummler” (“The Globe Trotter”). Ther 
is not much to be said for the music in 
this operetta by Richard Fall, brothe: 
of Leo, but the libretto is unusually good 
and Louis Treumann, the origina! 
Danilio, was at his best in the piece. The 
venerable comedian, Alexander Gihrad: 
made it possible to run another most 
unmusical operetta 100 performances i: 
the same theater. 


The Theater in the Josefstadt and the 
Burgtheater both produced a certai! 
number of weak operettas. Of thes 
the only successful one was “Der Soldat 
der Marie” (“Marie’s Soldier”), a Georg: 
M. Cohan style importation from Berlin, 
although composed by Eysler. This wa 
played by a happy cast including such 
stars as Strom, Herold, Ida Ruska and 
Grete Holm. 


With the transition of the variety 
theaters to operetta houses there fo 
lowed an exodus of stars in the reverse 
direction. During the entire seaso 
1915-16 Hubert Marischka deserted the 
Theater an der Wien for Ben Tieber’s 
Apollo, while last season Fritz Werne: 
and Mizzi Zwerenz accepted _highe 
salaries under the same roof. Ev: 
Mizzi Guenther went over to the 0! 
Ronacher Variété when Oscar Strau 
took over the management. 


The Viennese critics cannot accomm: 
date themselves to the idea of long runs 
and they endeavor to explain the pro 
longed popularity of the ‘“Csarda: 
fuerstin” to the absence of Guenth: 
whom they consider indispensable for the 
creation of new rdéles at the Johan! 
Strauss Theater. Robert Stolz, Ralp! 
Bernatzky and Oscar Straus have fu 
nished the music for most of the vaud 
ville-operetta productions. 


All of the Viennese composers of lig! ' 
opera are not only constantly at work « 
new plays, which means the evolution : 
more waltzes and nothing but waltz 
but they are busy every night conducti! 
their own productions. There appea': 
to be no demand for French operetta 
and while no one has been found to ! 
place Puccini at the opera, the Leha! 
Falls, Eyslers and Kalmans may tru 
be said to be such heroes in their hon 
ove as never before in their pamper: 
ives. 
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Willis Walker, Coloratura 


Soprano 


RICHMOND, VA., July 3.—Mary Willis 
Walker, coloratura soprano, of this city, 
is at home for the summer vacation, 
after a season of study with Maestro M. 
E. Florio of New York City. 

While Richmond has produced a num- 
ber of good singers and musicians, 
among the most notable being John 
Powell, pianist, Miss Walker is the only 
coloratura who claims Richmond as her 
home. She is a sister of Clifford L. 
Walker, well-known tenor of this city, 
who is prominent in local musical circles. 

Miss Walker is preparing for the con- 
cert and oratorio stage and may later 
enter opera. She expects to return to 
New York in August to resume her 
studies and fill engagements. 

W. G. O. 


Gertrude Auld Soloist for North Shore 
Musicale at Beverly Farms 


Gertrude Auld, New York soprano, 
whose initial recital in Boston a few 
weeks ago was such a pronounced suc- 
cess, opened Mrs. Hall McAllister’s series 
of North Shore musicales at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Godfrey L. Cabot at Bev- 
erly Farms, Mass., on Friday, July 13. 
Mrs. McAllister’s summer series is quite 
as popular with the smart folk who con- 
stitute the summer colonies in Manches- 
ter, Beverly, Magnolia and Pride’s Cross- 
ing, aS were her winter concerts given 
at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, for sev- 
eral years. This year Mrs. McAllister 
is giving two matinées, the second to 
take place on Aug. 3 at the summer home 


Mary 





of Mrs. John W. Blodgett at Pride’s 
Crossing. The artists on that occasion 
will be Arthur Hackett, Boston tenor, 
and Carolyn Cone-Baldwin, pianist. 


BIRMINGHAM HAS CHORUS 
SINGING FOR CELEBRATION 


Observes July Fourth with Huge Com- 
munity Sing and “Shower” for 
Second Regiment 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 6.—A novel 
celebration of July 4, one that was minus 
fireworks and the usual celebration fea- 
tures, took place at Capitol Park, when 
the Community Chorus, under the leader- 
ship of Robert Lawrence, the Red Cross 
Society, Boy Scouts and members of the 
Second Regiment took part in a great 
community sing. 

Patriotic songs, folk-songs and hymns 
were given by the huge throng present, 
which was estimated as nearly 40,000 
persons. <A delightful feature was a 
“shower” of cakes, candy and fruit for 
the soldiers who are encamped here. 

*The crowds at the Sunday afternoon 
sings in Capitol Park are increasing each 
week, and now average about 8000 per- 
sons each Sunday. One of the im- 
pressive features inaugurated recently 
is the flag-lowering, when the audience 
gathered about the flag sing “America,” 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” and a verse 
of “Abide with Me” as the flag is 
lowered. 











MUSIC WEEK AT PEEKSKILL 





Three Festival Concerts Planned for 
July 26 and 27 


Peekskill, N. Y., is to have its musical 

festival this summer and the moving 
spirit is Charlotte Lund, soprano, who is 
working day and night to make it a 
success. 
* The festival, which will embrace three 
concerts, takes place on July 26 and 27 
and is to be given under the auspices of 
the Women’s Musical Club for the Peeks- 
kill War Relief Fund. The concerts are 
to be given in the Drum Hill Auditorium. 
On Thursday evening, July 26, the 
artists will be the Tollefsen Trio; Grace 
Hyde Trine, speaker; Ethel Prince 
Thompson, pianist, and Miss _ Lund. 
On Friday afternoon there will be a 
concert for the children, at which Lucile 
Harrington Dole, costume recitalist, will 
sing Japanese and Dutch children’s songs 
and also present, some original mono- 
logues. Marguerite Valentine, pianist, 
and Walter Bridgeman, violinist, will 
also appear. On Friday evening the 
artists are Parthenia Bowman Neeley, 
contralto; Emiliano Renaud, pianist; 
Henry Gaines Hawn, speaker, and Ar- 
turo di Butera, violinist. 





Mary Jordan Scores Success in Portland, 
Ore., Festival 


Mary Jordan, who has been added to 
Loudon Charlton’s list of artists, made 
an unquestionable hit at the Portland, 
Ore., Music Festival, at which she sang 
two performances. The contralto is 
planning for a season of marked activity. 
Before returning east she will sing at 
various points in the northwest and in 
southern California. 
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wENA GERHARDT 
4 gleitung Egon Pollak 
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e Volkslieder 
(Spring) arr. von Friedmann 


Moniuszko 


b. Przacniczka (Spinning Song) arr. von H. Melcer 
MARGUERITE MELVILLE-LISZNIEWSKA 


Auf Fligeln des Gesanges 


Hollaendische Serenade 
Vergebliches Standchen 
Von ewiger Liebe 


Mendelssohn 
S. de Lange 


JULIA CULP 


Begleitung Conraad V. Bos 


Ruhe meine Seele 


Alle Dinge haben Sprache 


Marchen 


Die Himmel rithmen des Ewigen Ehre 


Richard Strauss 
Erich Wolff 


” ” 


Beethoven 


ELENA GERHARDT 
Begleitung Egon Pollak 





Julia Culp, Elena Gerhardt, Tilly Koenen, Mme. Melville-Liszniewska, Coenraad 
Bos and Egon Polak Join in Unique Message to “Musical America” 


A” unusual opportunity to hear three 

famous concert artists unite in one 
program was afforded passengers on the 
steamship Ryndam during a voyage last 
May, when Julia Culp and Elena Ger- 
hardt, famous lieder singers, and Mme. 
Melville-Liszniewska, distinguished pian- 


ist, appeared in a program given on 
May 14. 

The program, reproduced above, bears 
the signatures of the artists and their 
greetings to MUSICAL AMERICA, also the 
good wishes of Mme. Tilly Koenen, Coen- 
raad Bos and Egon Polak, who sailed 


for Holland on the same ship. 





McBEATH JOINS COLORS 





Violinist Heard in Concert at Alexandria 
Bay—To Fight in British Army 


Donald McBeath, violinist, and Mary 
Bowen, soprano, assisted by George 
Roberts, pianist, gave a concert at Con- 
vention Hall, Alexandria Bay, N. Y., on 
July 8. Mr. McBeath, who has been 
heard with John McCormack for the 
last three seasons, on this occasion made 
one of his last appearances in America, 
as he leaves soon to fight in the British 
army. His playing of compositions by 
Svendsen, Kreisler, Wieniawski and 
Sarasate was worthy of the reception 
given him. 

Miss Bowen scored in old pieces of 
Paradies and Handel, in the “Ah fors é 
lui” aria from “Traviata,” and also in 
two groups of songs by Lang, Brewer, 
Worrell, Woodman, Burleigh, Arne and 
Arditi, which she sang artistically and 
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with fine vocal quality. With Mr. Mc- 
Beath she sang the Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Maria” and Gounod’s Serenade. Mr. 
Roberts played the accompaniments in 
a wholly artistic manner and contributed 
much to the enjoyment of the evening’s 
program. 


Charles T. Griffes, the American com- 
poser, has completed an unusual score 
for a pantomime founded on an ancient 
Japanese legend. The piece will be 
performed by Michio Itow, a Japanese 
dancer and actor, next season with the 
Adolf Bolm Ballet. 
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OUR CIVIC ORCHESTRA CRITICISMS 

Martha Maynard, whose letter protesting against 
our comments on the concerts of the Civic Orchestra 
appeared in the columns of the Open Forum last week, 
is quite right in averring that MusIcAL AMERICA’S 
policy “has always been to be fair and constructive in 
its criticism.” Only, like numberless others engaged in 
the musical profession, she does not appear to realize 
that constructive criticism can possibly be other than 
laudatory. Those persons who do not cry persecution 
when anything adverse is written about them or the 
ones whose cause they have espoused can almost be 
counted on one’s fingers. 

Our correspondent advises us that Mr. Monteux ac- 
cepted the conductorship of the Civic Orchestra “at a 
great personal sacrifice”; that “he refused a very flat- 
tering offer from South America to assume the post”; 
that “he had great success in Paris and was very much 
in sympathy with our movement”; that “he has suffered 
many handicaps,” “has been limited in number of re- 
hearsals,” is “a stranger in a strange land” and was 
selected “because it was considered that he had a new 
répertoire, a new interpretation and a new point of 
view.” “There is no doubt in the minds of a great many 
music-lovers,” adds Miss Maynard, “that Mr. Monteux 
belongs to the great conductors, and time and oppor- 
tunity will prove his ability.” 

All of which is likely to win 
brands of gratitude, sympathy and respect. But we 
cannot see what it has to do with the case. MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S criticism of the conductor is influenced not 
by his generous renunciation of a lucrative South Amer- 
ican engagement, not by his successes in Paris, the 
opinion of the daily press and of the music-lovers who 
consider him great or the disclosures of ability “that 
time and opportunity may make,” but solely and sim- 
ply by what it finds here and now to be the artistic 
value of his interpretations, his skill in handling his 
orchestral forces and the quality of the music he plays, 
both intrinsic and as adapted to the requirements of 
such concerts as the Civic Orchestra claims to give. 
Those opinions have been set forth categorically and 
at length, without bias or misunderstanding. That the 
members of the Civic Orchestral Society thought thus 
and so about Mr. Monteux’s répertoire, abilities and 
viewpoint is no reason why MUSICAL AMERICA’S critics 
should think likewise. And if Mr. Monteux is to be han- 
dicapped by lack of rehearsals it would seem only just 
to all concerned to apprize the reviewers of it from the 


Mr. Monteux many 


start. 

Miss Maynard may recall that only a few 
ago Otto Kahn, the protector-in-chief of the Civic Or- 
chestra, wrote open letters to every daily in New 
York, earnestly soliciting criticism for these concerts, 
remarking that, as an organization of artistic preten- 


weeks 


sions, it desired to be seriously regarded. In speaking 
its mind candidly, MUSICAL AMERICA has merely con- 
formed to Mr. Kahn’s sensible request. The fact that 
the series is to end five weeks earlier than originally 
scheduled proves that many of our contentions were 
warranted. 


FOR OUR MUSICALLY CULTURED SOLDIERS 


Nobody seems thus far to have lost much sleep over 
the problem of serious musical entertainment for our 
prospective draft army. Of course, there are more or 
less elaborate plans for the musical diversion of the 
troopers, and “entertainers,” “conductors” and the like 
are in some places already zealously at work. But by 
“serious” music we do not refer to the campfire “sings,” 
the.community choruses of the troopers themselves, or 
the jovial, sentimental and other lightweight music 
that is going to be furnished them in the belief that 
only such compositions suit the situation and tally with 
the men’s desires. We mean such music as the genuine 
music-lover craves under normal conditions. There 
appears, however, to prevail a belief that this is incom- 
patible with camp or trench life, that its appeal would 
be absurdly limited and that amusement, in the narrow 
sense, is the main consideration. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. Undoubtedly the 
vast majority of our potential fighters will prefer the 
rollicking ditty and sentimental balladry to the pro- 
fundity and the elevation of great music. And it is fit 
and proper to administer it to them in whatsoever 
measure they desire it. But also let it be remembered 
that among those taken by the draft will be a num- 
ber to whom music of the higher order is a habit and a 
necessity, and to whom the facile musical pleasures of 
their comrades-in-arms can bring no substantial satis- 
faction—may, in fact, after a time inspire with 
revulsion. What real music-lover does not know the 
yearning bred by a period of deprivation and the irri- 
tation aroused by trivialities, particularly under cir- 
cumstances of physical or emotional tension? 

The serious minded mysic-lovers in our armies will, 
we repeat, probably constitute a very small minority. 
But their appetite for beauty, which the nature of 
their circumstances will eventually quicken, should be 
satisfied out of the same spirit of fairness which gives 
the less exigent their simpler joys. Over in Eu- 
rope this fact has long been recognized and the Germans 
have even sent close to the front opera companies that 
present Wagnerian dramas, symphony orchestras play- 
ing Beethoven and other masters, and vocalists and in- 
strumentalists who give the classic and modern master- 
works. This sort of thing undoubtedly pays. Incapable 
as many persons seem of understanding it, there are 
souls who can more easily be refreshed and inspired to 
enthusiasm and valor by a symphony of Beethoven or 
Brahms or a page out of Wagner than by rattling 
marches or songs about mothers and sweethearts, which, 
conversely, may become veritable afflictions to them. 
And if those of coarser fiber need musical recreation 
from the fatigues and hardships of their condition, how 
much more do they! 

Who is going to do something in their behalf, and 
when? 


AGAINST BOYCOTTING GERMAN “LIEDER” 


MUSICAL AMERICA has received several letters from 
artists and musical clubs in various parts of the coun- 
try asking whether they should sing compositions by 
Brahms, Schumann, Schubert and other German com- 
posers in German during the coming season in spite of 
the war. The problem is one that calls for considera- 
tion only because in France and Germany it has been 
the custom to sing songs in the language of the respec- 
tive countries, whereas we in America sing foreign 
music in its original language. 

It would seem to us narrow to eliminate the language 
of “Die Mainacht” or “Der Nussbaum” or “Der Erl- 
kénig” on account of the war. The German poets, to 
whose productions Brahms and Schumann composed 
their mastersongs, had nothing to do with war, quite as 
little in fact as these great song composers. During 
the two and a half years following Aug. 1, 1914, Amer- 
icans were among the first to decry the boycotting of 
art on account of nationality, viz., the elimination of 
Wagnerian music in London symphony concerts in the 
first months of the war, and the utterance of the vener- 
able Saint-Saéns about a Frenchman listening to a 
Wagner opera after the destruction of Louvain. 

We have no fight with German music, German paint- 
ing, or in fact any branch of German art; to discrimi- 
nate against the German language in song-recitals, or 
for American artists to remove the mastersongs of 
Brahms, Schumann, Schubert, Liszt, Franz, would be 
an act that future generations would look upon with 
strong disapproval and with certain comment on the 
narrowness of the spirit which prompted it. During 
the last concert season a French basso removed a group 
of Brahms songs from his recital program, substituting 


an equivalent number by Tosti. We would be interested 
in knowing what is to take the place of the great Ger 
man lieder, if they are boycotted next season. Inci 
dentally we would be obliged, if we are to be consistent. 
to give our Wagner performances in English, which 
would be difficult if not impossible, as to our knowledge 
no really worthy singing translation of the “Nibelunge; 
Ring” and “Tristan” has yet been made. 

















Frances Nash and “Fritzie” 


_ Frances Nash, the brilliant young American pianist, 
is now at her summer home in Heath, Mass., where she 
is at work on the programs which she will give next 
season. Miss Nash is pictured above with “Fritzie,” 
who divided honors with his mistress following a re 
cent recital in Syracuse, N. Y., when he was made the 
central figure in a news story in the Syracuse papers. 


_Coombs—C. Whitney Coombs has dedicated two of 
his recent songs to Harold Land, baritone. They will 
appear next season on several of Mr. Land’s concert 
programs. 


Bispham—At the funeral services of William Winter, 
the famous American dramatic critic and poet, on July 
3, David Bispham sang “Crossing the Bar,” just before 
the pallbearers carried out the coffin. 


Gunster—Frederick Gunster, American tenor, is 
spending the summer at Montclair, N. J., where he is 
preparing his programs for next season. Mr. Gunster’s 
time is completely filled up to the spring of 1918. 


Turpin—Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Turpin have taken 
house at Montecito, a suburb of Santa Barbara, Cal.. 
for the summer and have as their guest Cecil Fanning, 
American baritone and poet. Mr. Fanning and Mr. 
Turpin will begin their season with a tour of Wester: 
Canada, beginning September 10. 


Rothwell—In the group of new dances to be give: 
next season by Lada, Russian dancer, will be the “Tre 
pak” of Moussorgsky, which has been orchestrated b 
Walter Henry Rothwell. The distinguished conducto 
rarely does any work in orchestration, but his admira 
tion for Lada’s interpretations led him to make the ex 
ception in her favor. 


Buckhout—During her vacation time from her church 
Holy Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church at Leno 
Avenue and 122d Street, New York City, Mme. Buck 
hout is doing some teaching and singing at Red Cros; 
benefits. She has joined the Musicians’ Unit of the Re’ 
Cross and also purchased Liberty bonds. This summ« 
she will remain in New York, making week-end trips i 
her new automobile. 


Lund—Charlotte Lund, soprano, is having a busy v: 
cation. She is working at full speed preparing for th 
two days’ musical festival which is to be given at Peek 
kill, N. Y., and also conducting the Community Choru: 
at Oscawana, N. Y., which gives its concert on July 2 
On the following day she leaves for a month’s Chauta' 
qua tour and then goes to the Pacific Coast for concert 
there. In addition to all of this she is coaching a grou 
ye artist-pupils and doing some landscape painting i 
oils. 

Gates—“Who says MuSICAL AMERICA is not wide! 
read?” This query comes from Lucy Gates, who adds 
“Recently you were kind enough to print a squib abot 
my farming, and the consequent blister on my nose fro! 
the sun, a crop of them on my hands from the spade an 
another crop on my feet from the hobnails.” What i 
the result? I am lost to view under pamphlets, circu 
lars, brochures, literature of all kinds and descriptic 
offering me beauty creams, sunburn lotions, gardenin 
tools all the way from a hoe to a harvester, sport boot 
shoes, sandals and kindred paraphernalia of infinite va 
riety. It pays to advertise.” 


PERSONALITIES 
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HERE are many excellent reasons why Congress should lose no time in passing 


the Daylight Saving Bill: 


The opera would be over one hour sooner. 


“ “ec “cc sé “ec 


The concerts 


e 


But the most important reason is that we would get our salary one hour sooner. 


The New York Oratorio Society now has a conductor. 


The caneductor has gone. 


Why not unite all of the composers and writers of patriotic songs into one big 


union? 


And then start a strike or a lockout. 





Judging from Arthur Farwell’s letter to General Bell, we would say that the 
soldiers in the camps opened their classic mouths, not like this: 


O O 


0c 0.8 8.8.0 


when asked to sing, but like this: 


Wonder if C. C. wrote his article on music last week with one of his priceless 


pedal extremities? 
debt to the drummers of the country. 
art as the sacred custard pie. 


Counterpoint’s Own Minstrels * 


INTERLOCUTOR: Rastus, how in 
the world did you get that large 
scar on your head? 


RasTus: Dat’s a soovinear ob de , 
time I was fightin’ in France, Mis- 
ter In’locutah. ¥ 

Int.: So you were in the war? 
Tell us about your experiences, * 
Rastus. 

Rastus: Well, bows, you see I 


wuz watah-caryer foh de Am’lance 
Corpse. One day a big battle start- 
ed. The fightin’ got to be some- 
thin’ fierce, so I tuk a walk ’bout , 
five miles ’way, ’cause I wuzn’t 
feelin’ ’zactly right. Fust thing, a ~+* 
big crapnell hit me right on mah 
haid. When that happened I los’ 
I just , 
laid down. Prutty soon a couple 
of Am’lance fellers come down mah « 
way and picked me up on a 
stretchyer— 

INT.: So that’s how you received , 
that scar? 
No, sah. I wuz layin’ « 
kind o’ haff asleep on that stretch- 
yer while dey was totin’ me along. 
Suddenly I got to thinkin’ ’bout de , 
cow-mune-ity korushes at de Allen- 
town camp. So I started to sing, +* 
softlike, “Oh, Carry Me Back, Oh, 
Carry Me Back to OI’ Virginny,” * 
when somethin’ happened. One ob , 
de men hauled off and sang out, 
“You damfool niggah, we’ve done « 
carried you far ’nuff!” Dat’s how 
I got this scar. . 

Int.: After the police and na- 
tional guard have restored law and 
order in this hall, Sambo, our gift- « 
ed tenor, will offer “If You Don’t 
Like to Conduct a Column You 
Might Conduct an Army Chorus.” 


. 2s ££ Os es SU etlUCUC /!!hCO™hUCEClCU;F 


_ The music editor of the Evening Mail 
is editor of the tennis column during the 
summer season. Splendid idea. Why not 
set Messrs. Henderson and Krehbiel to 
work on Sport columns? ‘ 


Warning 


!f anybody yearns for the care of the 
nurse 

Just let him send to us 

Some of this here free verse. 


It Rhymes with “Cheer” 


_That low moan comes from the poor 
“Serman midnnerchors. At that, we call 


t 


‘ cruel and unusual punishment. 





At ZZolian Hall Box Office 
anne a ticket worth for this re- 
ital?” 

“About three cents, but we ask $2,” 
‘nswered the conscientious box office 
lan, 


Well, a Ukelele Player Should Be 
Punished 

the effect of this ukelele 

¢. A New York lassie numed Rose 

cll in love with a ukelele player (sup- 

osed to be from Hawaii, but his name 


Strange, 
usie, 


We can never forgive him for his failure to acknowledge his 
They are as indispensable to Mr. Chaplin’s 


is probably Mulligan), and they both ran 
off to the Marriage Bureau. When we 
hear a ukelele we feel like strangling the 
player and running off to the Coroner’s 
Bureau. 


After reading Albert Spalding’s views 
on Germans and community music we 
hazard a guess that Mr. Spalding avoids 
the “Echte Deutsche Kiiche” signs on his 
tours and is rarely found at Harry Barn- 
hart song rallies. 





Being a Stirring Patriotic Number, a 
Composite of 1074 Songs 


Yielding to the long and insistent de- 
mands of our colleagues and friends, we 
consent to the publication of our own 
patriotic verse, inspired by _ reading 
A. W. K.’s comment in his New Music 
page and the critical examination of 
1074 patriotic songs sent to us last week. 
Observe the rugged grandeur of the 


idiomatic meter and the classic applica- 
tion of native vernacular to the ennobling 
central thought. If our modest effort is 
rewarded by the judges of the Patriotic 
Song Contest we will donate the prize to 
any deserving war relief body. 
Ta-ra-ta-ra-ta-ra! is the bugle’s cry! 
My country calls, my country calls! I 
am ready to die!!! 
Dum-dum-dum!! beats the big 
drum, 
We’re ready, Mr. Wilson, to carve the 


bass 


[Patented and copyrighted by Cantus Fir- 
mus, 1917. All rights reserved. | 





A Personal 


BOY WONDER: Looking over files of 
1882 for items to fill the column under- 
neath, discovered an article by you. Just 
thought I’d mention it. We go on our 
vacation soon; need new Panama, suit, 
also some change, etc. Address HOPEFUL. 





Ode to a Certain Tenor 


A jag, a tone and a tank of air. 
CANTUS FIRMUS. 


NICARAGUAN AUDIENCES 
WELCOME JULIA ALLEN 


Soprano Scores in Concert Appearances 
in Granada and Managua—Re- 
turns to America Soon 


MANAGUA, NICARAGUA, June 15.—Julia 
Allen, soprano, is winning a succession 
of triumphs in her appearances here and 
in Granada. The brilliant young singer 
appeared in a series of recitals during 
May and the early part of June, in which 
she completely won her audiences by her 
charmingly presented art. 

Miss Allen’s appearances 
three recitals in Managua, where the 
theater has recently been remodeled and 
where beautiful new scenery  supple- 
mented the singer’s work in her arias 
given in costume. Especially praise- 
worthy was her interpretation of an 
aria from “Traviata” and the “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia.” South Americans 
are not, as a rule, favorably impressed 
by singers of the Northern country, but 
they welcomed Miss Allen as one of the 
real artists who have come out of “Yan- 
kee Land,” as they are pleased to term 
the United States. 








included 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
CHORAL SOCIETY 


Fine Presentation of ‘‘Messiah’’ 
Given by Singers Under 
Henry Gordon Thunder 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 16.—Despite 
the unfavorable weather conditions of 
Tuesday afternoon and evening, Han- 
del’s “Messiah” was splendidly presented 
before an appreciative, but small audi- 
ence at Willow Grove by the Philadelphia 
Choral Seciety, under the leadership of 
Henry Gordon Thunder. Those who did 
venture out in the teeming rain were well 
paid, as this interesting work was never 
better sung than upon this occasion. 

The performance was divided into two 
parts, the first half being given in the 
afternoon and the last half reserved for 
the final evening concert. The solo parts 
were entrusted to Elsa Lyons Cook, so- 
prano; Kathryn Meisle, contralto; Nich- 


olas Douty, tenor, and Henry Hotz, 
basso. Mrs. Cook was in excellent voice. 


She sang her various numbers most con- 
vincingly, disclosing a sweet and clear 
soprano of exquisite mellowness. Miss 
Meisle proved delightful in her many 
recitatives. She is the possessor of a 
natural, sweet contralto, and sings at all 
times with admirable ease, musicianship 
and expression. Mr. Douty was again, 
as upon many former occasions, the de- 
pendable tenor soloist, and Mr. Hotz 
scored triumphantly through his deep 
resonant basso of rich quality. 

The chorus sang with precision and 
good attack, and Victor Herbert’s splen- 
did orchestra furnished admirable sup- 
port. M. B. SwWAAs. 





Successful recitals of last month in 
Portland, Ore., were given by the Carrie 
Jacobs Bond Club, the Enna Amateurs, 
Marguerite Mulder, pianist; Lela Slater 
and Gwendelen Weaver, pianists, and by 
pupils of Mrs. Jessie Orton Steckel, Jes 
sie Lewis, Mrs. Pauline Miller Chapman, 
Mrs. Nettie Leona Foy, Mrs. Helen 
Howe Schumach, Elizabeth Johnson, 
Mrs. C. E. Goetz, A. M. Schuff and the 
students of St. Helen’s Hall and St. 
Mary’s Academy. 




















MUSICAL NEWS OF THIRTY- 
FIVE YEARS AGO TO-DAY 


London Papers are Hostile to ‘“Tristan’"’"—Angelo Neuman Presents 
Wagner Cycle in Leipsic—*‘Parsifal’’ Is Being Translated Into 
Italian—Troublous Times for ‘“‘Merry War’ in New York— 
Col. Mapleson Permits Campanini to Drink Punch in ‘‘Faust”’ 














USIC AND DRAMA, the leading 

musical periodical of its time, pub- 
lished by John C. Freund, contained the 
following news in the issue of July 22, 
1882: 

The musical sensation of London is 
undoubtedly Caesarino Galeotti, a pro- 
digious pianist of nine and a half years. 
He lately performed at a concert and 
astonished not only amateurs, but the 
leading professional musicians of Eng- 
land. His powers of improvisation are 
said to be marvelous and Sir Julius Ben- 


edict vouches for the boy being a veri- 
table genius. 


The “Merry War” very nearly came 
to a dramatic, if not tragic end at the 
Germania Theater last week. A general 
strike took place; salaries were for a 
time unpaid, the many “managers” near- 
ly came to blows and the “artists” re- 
sumed all of their old quarrels. Peace 
has been patched up, but it is not gen- 
erally considered a Peace with Honor 
to all parties. 


Mr. Adolf Glosse, the pianist and mu- 
sical director, will travel with the Fannie 
Kellogg and Brignoli Concert Company. 


Wagner’s “Parsifal” is being trans- 
lated into Italian and is expected to be 
produced in Rome, Milan and other Ital- 
ian cities next winter. 


Mr. Abbey has made arrangements 
for the celebrated Mendelssohn Quintet 
Company to sing with Mme. Nilsson in 
her coming concert season. 


In the written contracts made between 
Colonel Mapleson and his artists there 





are many secret clauses not known to 
the public. A member of his company, 
who was discharged for incompetency 
some two years ago, informed me of 
this and surprised me by the following 
revelation: 

It appears, according to contract, that 
Campanini is allowed a glass of hot rum 
in the first act of “Faust.” When he 
drains the fiery cup handed to him by 
Mephistopheles, people suppose that it 
simply contains a little alcohol, burning. 
I can assure the public now that it is 
first class Santa Cruz rum-punch ana 
the great tenor enjoys it heartily. In 
fact, without, he could not do justice 
to his brilliant song, “Io voglio piacer,” 
which follows. Miss Hauk 
always wanted Colonel Mapleson to re- 
vive “Lucrezia Borgia” because there is 
a “layout” in the last act, and the con- 
tralto, Miss Cary, wished it to be pro- 
duced likewise, because in the Brindisi 
there is an opportunity for draining 
some good Italian wine. “Martha” is a 
favorite with Bossi and Barotoni on ac- 
count of the drinking song for Plunkett. 
Porter or Dublin Stout is the usual bev- 
erage when the opera is given, and as 
the morceau is always encored, the singer 
gets two drinks. It is the fondest wish 
of every member of the profession to 
play some day in an opera when it will 
be necessary to eat soup and lamb chops 
and drink four bottles of brandy. 

CuPIp JONES. 


LONDON, July 1.—In opera, we have 
had at Drury Lane repetitions of “Tris 
tan und Isolde,” “Fidelio,” “Euryanthe”’ 
and “Die Meistersinger.” 

At the second performance of the first- 
named work of Wagner the house was well 
filled, in spite of the many unfavorable 
criticisms of the daily press. The daily 


press here and elsewhere is superficial 
in the highest degree and hates to wel- 
come anything that does not move in 
the old groove. After having for years 
written columns of criticism on Don. 
zetti and Meyerbeer, a journalist cannot 
be expected to disturb himself as to study 
and appreciate a perfectly novel style of 
art. . . . Will Wagner’s school con- 
tinue to flourish? I think it will. The 
world is pretty well tired of the Italian 
school, with its pretty, sweet, meaning- 
less melodies and wants sterner stuff. 
The Italian company at Covent Gar- 
den has revived “Fra Diavolo.” Lucca 
was, of course, the Zerlina. Can any- 
thing be more absurd than this revival! 
A bright, light opera comique, as 
Frenchy as it can be, is turned into 
Italian airs and recitative to the entire 
injury of the libretto and then sung by 
Germans and Belgians to an audience 
of English. Inconsistency can go no 
further than this. PINCE NEZ. 


Leipsic, June 26.—Angelo Neuman, 
that apostle par excellence of Wagner, 
has returned from his London trip, where 
he gave a number of presentations of 
the “Nibelungen,” as you know. His 
career as director of our Stadt Theater 
now closes after seven years’ activity 
with a Gesammtauffiihrung of Wagner’s 


entire operas. The cycle commenced 
with the “Rienzi” and ends with the 
Ring. B. NATURAL. 


The mystery which has hung so long 
over the fate of Mr. Albert H. Pease, the 
pianist, is solved at last. He dropped 
dead in the streets of St. Louis on the 
13th inst. Mr. Pease was born in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and was the son of a well- 
known resident of Buffalo. . . . In 
the present year he accompanied Mme. 
Gerster in her tour in Canada and was 
engaged to accompany Mme. Nilsson on 
her fall tour. As a pianist, he was bril 
liant and popular and yet was successfui 
in his interpretation of classical music. 





Mr. Edward MacDowell of New York, 
a pupil of Carl Heymann, will play « 
suite of his own for piano at the Ton- 
kiinstler Verein meeting at Zurich. 








In Wisconsin steam heating is to be 
introduced into Myers’ Opera House at 
Janesville. 
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SOME PITFALLS OF 
MUSICAL NATIONALISM 


The Negro and Indian Theme and American Composer 


By Dr. 0. P. JACOB f 

















A7ITH an intensity that seems almost 

fanatic we seek an American na- 
tionalism in music. Again and again 
are we urged to emancipate ourselves 
from European influences and ever and 
anon are soi-disant American themes and 
colors sought out and subjected to a 
musical elaboration. All very well in 
appearance to be sure. But commend- 
able as this tendency as such may be 
from a national American standpoint, 


there is ever the danger that thereby 
our musical world may be led into al) 
manners of aberrations which, merely in 
view of their divergence from prevalent 
customs, might be considered as—truly 
American. The most vivid attestation 
of the likelihood of such aberrations is, 
in my opinion, to be found in the fre- 
quency with which primeval—not to say 
barbaric—ideas, or themes, like those of 
the Indians and Negroes, are unearthed, 
musically elaborated and then with a 
grandiloquent flourish presented to the 
musical world as being real, genuine, 
typical American products. 

Ye gods forbid! 

Step for step with the progress of 
culture, the civilized races of the world 
have emancipated themselves from all 
barbaric, primeval influences, until final- 
ly the stage was reached when musical 
art was considered a distinct product of 
the world of intellectual refinement, of 
good taste and all those other assets that 
go to make up what we have come te 
consider a state of culture. 

So what in the name of heaven can we 
hope to attain, if our striving American 
composers will persist in choosing the 
North American Indian or the African 
Negro for an inspiration to prove to the 
world at large the musical Eldorado we 
possess in our midst! What uncanny, 
subtle: influences must be at work to 
induce fairly sane and talented artists to 
select weird barbaric, more or less irra- 
tional medley of sounds, orchestrated for 
primitive cymbals and oxhide drums, to 
study (?) such heathenish incantations, 
really believing (to give them the benefit 
of the doubt) that they are furthering 
the cause of American musical culture? 

Art, especially musical art, has ever 
received a fresh, a beneficial stimulus 
from other, foreign sources of musical 
culture; certainly never, though, from a 
return to the Stone Ages. For to the 
Stone Ages belongs that which many, in 
their fervor to become distinctly Ameri- 
can in art, seek for their inspiration. 
The cry for a distinctly American music 
has come to resemble a battle-cry of the 
days of old. And yet, it would seem that 
when an American of talent enlists his 
genius in a task that ultimately proves 
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really significant, he is inclined to cast 
all such much-mooted national principles 
to the winds. 


The Preachment of John Luther Long 


In an interview with MusicAL AMER- 
IcA’S_ Philadelphia correspondent, John 
Luther Long, the author of “Madama But- 
terfly,” advises American librettists and 
composers to emancipate themselves from 
European’ obsessions, claiming that 
American operas founded on European 
traditions as to form, color, atmosphere 
and the like, would never appeal to us as 
being genuinely American. But, oddly 
enough, Mr. J. L. Long owes his reputa- 
tion pre-eminently to his “Madama But- 
terfly,” a Japanese idea from first to last 
(the American feature contained therein 
merely representing an accessory factor). 
And Asiatic Japan is no more likely to 
lend us an American character than 
Europe. 

As Guido Alberto Fano, versatile artist 
and director of the Royal Conservatory 
in Naples, says in this month’s Musical 
Quarterly: 

“The om that most closely unites 
Beethoven, Berlioz, Liszt and Richard 
Wagner is their conception of music as 
an admirable medium of expression . . .” 

And specifying, Fano writes: 

“Beethoven is wholly penetrated with 
the holy spirit of the Revolution; Berlioz 
pours out the richness and variety of his 
temperament in musical creations. Liszt, 
full of imagination and charged with his 
intense personality, hails with enthusi- 
asm the July Revolution of 1835; Richard 
Wagner composes the dramatic poems 
for his music and sets forth in fully 
developed theories his thought in art and 
philosophy, his dreams of social and po- 
litical revenges and the sad realities of 
life’s experience,” . 

We note how these masters who cre- 
ated that which we have come to con- 
sider the highest and best in musical art 
were inspired by ideas exalted far above 
the ordinary; that were based on prin- 
ciples of such grandeur that they even 
justified the frequently crude and in- 
human means employed. And just so our 
great American composers to come will 
be most closely united with such great 
masters because they have expressed 
with the means a kind Nature has given 
them that which represents the impres- 
sively great in mankind—be it love or 
hate—and not because they have groped 
their way back to the dark and primitive 
ages of human life, or perchance because 
they have looked to the primitive jungle- 
man or the degenerated modern North 
American Indian for their inspiration. 


Operatic Material 


It is true that whenever I have had 
Fennimore Cooper’s “Leather-Stocking 
Tales” thrown at me in argument, I 
have invariably been led to marvel why 
the subjects of such an artistic work of 
fiction (see Alexander Dumas) have 
never been utilized for an opera libretto 
instead of the rowdyish, uncouth western 
cowboy or gambler or the slovenly North 
American Indian of modern times. 


Speaking of subjects for an opera li- 
bretto, I agree that a wealth of grateful 
material may be found in our own Co- 
lonial history, in Revolutionary and pre- 
Revolutionary days. Why, even a bass- 
singing George Washington might prove 
exceedingly effective as a figure for the 
operatic stage. 





NOTABLE TRIO AT HAMPTON 





Harriet Ware, John Barnes Wells and 
Edwin Markham in Concert 


John Barnes Wells returned to New 
York last week from Norfolk and Hamp- 
ton, Va., where he appeared in concerts 
with Harriet Ware and Edwin Markham. 
On Monday evening, July 9, he sang at 
the Soldiers’ Home Theater at Hampton, 
assisted by the Soldiers’ Home Band, 
presenting “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
and a number of Miss Ware’s songs, 
among them “Joy of the Morning” and 
“Wind and Lyre,” both settings of 
Markham poems. 

Mr. Markham read a number of his 
poems and Miss Ware presided at the 
piano in her songs. The concert was 
brought to a close with Miss Ware’s set- 
ting of Mr. Markham’s “The Cross,” 
sung by the chorus directed by Mrs. 
Silance. Mr. Wells was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm, as was Miss 
Ware, and was applauded heartily after 
each song. 

Mr. Wells left last week for his vaca- 
tion, which he will again spend at Rox- 
bury, N. Y. 





Philip Spooner to Be Soloist with 
New York Community Chorus 


The New York Community Chorus has 
for its soloist on Sunday, July 22, Philip 
Spooner, one of the most successful of 
the young American tenors. On this oc- 
easion he will sing “Questa o Quella” 
from “Rigoletto” with orchestra. Mr. 
Spooner won a triumph on Decoration 
Day at Carnegie Hall, New York, and 
later appeared with great success at the 
Alley Festa in Macdougal Alley. He is 
a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin and during his college days was 
soloist of the Glee Club. He is the 
youngest son of the Hon. John C. Spoon- 
er, sixteen years United States Senator 
from Wisconsin. Mr. Spooner expects to 
sing in opera next season, his most re- 
cent appearance being in Pandora, star- 
ring in the leading tenor part. He will 
be under the management of the Stand- 
a5 Nee Office, AXolian Hall, New 
York. 





Tacoma Fine Arts Club Presents Artists 
in Final Soirée 


TACOMA, WASH., July 3.—Closing a 
successful season, the Fine Arts Studio 
Club recently gave its final soirée, enter- 
taining 150 guests. The appearance of 
Robert Ziegler, young Dutch pianist, 
who recently arrived in Tacoma, was of 
special interest. Mr. Ziegler revealed 
technical mastery and a deep musical 
temperament. Maude Kandle in her 
artistic style gave pleasure with her 
group of songs, the first of which, “April 
Blossoms,” was accompanied on the harp 
by Margaret McAvoy. Miss McAvoy in 
a group of harp solos delighted the au- 
dience. Festyn Davies completed the 
group of soloists, singing for the first 
time for the club, his superb tenor voice 
winning enthusiastic appreciation. Mrs. 
T. V. Tyler was the accompanist for the 
evening. i 





SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
ENDS SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


New Topics Added to Curriculum—Fine 
Concert Course and Community 
Sings Held 


GEORGETOWN, TEXAS, July 12.—Th: 
Music Department of Southwestern Uni 
versity, Georgetown, Tex., has just closed 
an unusually successful year. The his 
tory and science of music as a regula: 
academic department was establishe: 
last year, and work on the subjects oi 
the history of music, harmony, counter 
point, composition and music apprecia 
tion, including analysis of musical forms 
was given credit toward the A. B. degre: 
on a par with other subjects of the aca 
demic curriculum. 

Three students received the degree of 
Bachelor of Music, one each in organ 
piano and violin. The work of eac! 
graduate was characterized by ampl 
technical equipment and a real artisti 
understanding of the compositions pre 
sented was shown in these recitals. 

The annual choral service was give: 
on the Sunday evening of commence 
ment. Gounod’s St. Cecilia Communio: 
Service was sung, with soloists from th: 
department of music. The organ ac 
companiment was played by Ethel Elrod 
The choir numbered forty voices and sany 
with fine precision of attack and nuance, 
and with an excellent understanding o! 
the spirit of the work. 

The concert series by visiting artist: 
included a chamber concert by the Flon 
zaley String Quartet—their second ap 
pearance—and recitals by Christine Mi! 
ler, the contralto, Frances Ingram, con 
tralto, and Ernest R. Kroeger, pianist 
The University Glee Club, comprising 
twenty-one young men, under the direc 
tion of Professor Manchester, gave its 
annual concert, which was pronounced 
by those who have heard these concerts 
for many years the best in the history 
of the University. The annual tour of 
the glee club won for it the reputation of 
being the best in the State. 

Bernice Cook, pupil. of H. May Cren- 
shaw, was the graduate in piano, Anna 
Laurie Bass, pupil of Etelka Evans, 
graduate in violin, and Ethel Elrod, 
pupil of Dean Manchester, was the grad 
uate in organ. 

Community singing received attention 
during the year. Several “sings” were 
held at the regular chapel hour, when 
the old songs were sung by the entire 
student body with enthusiasm and sug- 
gestions were given regarding the con 
ducting of community singing. The 
purpose was to help the students to be 
come useful in their various communities 
in developing community music. This 
feature is to be more fully developed dur 
ing the coming year. 








Orville Harrold Sues for Divorce 


Orville Harrold. American tenor, has 
entered suit for divorce from his wife, 
Lydia Locke. Mrs. Harrold denies her 
husband’s charges in the divorce action 
and has retained counsel to fight the 
case. 
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| Paul Morris, Critic, Turns 
Farmer for the Summer 
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Three Friends of Paul Morris, Critic, Pay a Visit to His Long Island, N. Y., Farm 
to See How He Enjoys Farming. Above, Paul Morris and Alphonse Eyssautier; 


Below, W. B. Chase and Frank Warren 


AUL MORRIS, the music critic of the 

New York Herald, at the close of 
the musical season decided to turn farm- 
er, secured a tract of land in Hunt- 
ington, Long Island, and began the pre- 
liminary operations for a potato and 
cabbage patch. In order to help matters 


along, several friends recently motored 
to the Morris farm for an inspection and 
were promptly put to work. In the 
party: W. B. Chase of the New York 
Times, Frank Warren of the New York 
World, Alphonse Eyssautier of the 
Metropolitan Opera House and Howard 
E. Potter. 





ENGAGED FOR PHILHARMONIC 


Misses Sutro to Present Bruch Double 
Concerto with New York Orchestra 








Rose and Ottillie Sutro 


The Misses Sutro have been engaged 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra to give 


the first New York performance of the 
Bruch Double Concerto for two pianos 
and orchestra. It met with such success 
at its private hearing, under the baton 
of the venerable composer, with the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic, that the artists were 
offered a number of engagements on the 
spot. It was, however, Bruch’s especial 
wish that the initial public performance 
of a work written for American artists 
be given in their own country. 





PORTLAND HEARS INDIAN MUSIC 





Club Ends 


MacDowell Season with 
Unique Program of Songs and 
Folk-Lore 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 15.—Neal Sim- 
mons, soprano, was heard in a delight- 
ful and unusual group of Indian songs at 
the closing meeting of the Portland Mac- 
Dowell Club, which took place at the 
Little Theater recently. The songs in- 
cluded Ojibway, Chippewa and Omaha 
tribal melodies and a Sioux Lullaby 
given in the native language. Robert 
E. Millard, flautist, gave a Troyer group 
of Zuni melodies and a Flute Song of 
the Cheyennes. 

Mildred Raymond supplied delightful 
accompaniments for both soloists, and 
the program was opened by William M. 
Wilder, who gave a talk on “Indian 
IFolk-Lore and Music.” 





DR. WILLIAM C. CARL announces the re-opening of the 
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IMPORTANT SUMMER 
- ENGAGEMENTS FOR 
ELSA LYONS COOK 














Elsa Lyons Cook, Gifted Philadelphia 
Soprano 


After ‘a busy season of concerts, Elsa 
Lyons Cook, Philadelphia soprano, has 
been engaged for a number of important 
engagements this summer. Miss Cook 
was soloist on Easter Monday with the 
Troy, N. Y., Mannerchor and scored such 
a hit that the committee booked her for 
its three days’ Sangerfest, which was to 
have been held on June 27-28-29. Owing 
to war conditions it was decided to aban- 
don the festival and thus the engagement 
was not filled. 

Miss Cook, who holds one of the best 
solo church positions in Philadelphia, is 
scheduled to sing on July 10 at Willow 





Grove in a performance of the “Messiah” 


with Victor Herbert’s Orchestra on July 
29 at Wildwood, N. J.; with Pfeiffer and 
his orchestra on Aug. 1, 5, 9 and 11; 
with Wassili Leps and his orchestra at 
Willow Grove, and on Aug. 19 at Briar- 
cliff Lodge, Briarcliff, N. Y. This is the 
seventh consecutive season she has been 
engaged for the Briarcliff Lodge concert, 
so popular is she with audiences there. 
During the coming season Miss Cook is 
to be heard in oratorio and concert under 
the direction of the Philadelphia Musical 
Bureau. 





15,000 AT STADIUM CONCERT 





Arnold Volpe’s Orchestra Gives Fine 
Popular Program 


A splendid concert was given last Sun- 
day evening at the City College Stadium, 
New York, by Arnold Volpe’s orchestra. 
About 15,000 attended this concert, 
which the Park Department announced 
was made possible by the generosity of 
Adolph Lewisohn. 

After “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
Mr. Volpe’s men played in inspiring fash- 
ion Wagner’s “Tannhiduser”’ March, the 
“William Tell’ Overture, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” Fantasy, Liszt’s Second 
Rhapsody, Offenbach’s “Orpheus” Over- 
ture, Selection from “The Huguenots,” 
the “‘Lucia” Sextet, Waldteufel’s “Estu- 
diantina” Waltz and Sousa’s “Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” Harry Glanz played 
a trumpet solo. 

The audience listened with rapt at- 
tention throughout and demonstrated its 
approval of Mr. vores work. 





Park Coniidestaian Ward said last 
week it is proposed to increase the num- 
ber of concerts at the City College 
Stadium to one a week during the sum- 
mer, although the funds set aside by the 
Board of Estimate allowed only seven. 

“In order to accomplish this result,” 
said Mr. Ward, “Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, 
who originally presented to the city this 
splendid stadium, has offered to provide 
funds for the first extra concert. P 

Lillian Eubank, Guido Ciccolini, Mme. 
Alice Baroni, Giuseppe Interrante and 


Lucille Colette gave a concert at Ar- 
verne, L. I., last Saturday evening for 
the benefit of the Israel Orphan Asy- 
lum. 
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MUSIC. An Ode. 
(New York: G. Schirmer). 


If Henry Hadley does not score a 
triumph at the next Worcester Festival 
with his ode “Music,” it will not be the 
fault of the work, but of the perform- 
ance. For Mr. Hadley has in‘ our opin- 
ion quite surpassed himself in composing 
Henry van Dyke’s fine poem, setting it 
for chorus of mixed voices, four solo 
voices and orchestra. 

Apart from the excellence of the 
music, the whole plan of the work is in- 
dividual; we know nothing in choral 
literature that is just like it. Instead 
of having a narrative like the regula- 
tion oratorio or cantata, it is planned in 
sections; first comes an orchestral pre- 
lude, leading directly into a choral pre- 
lude, followed by a baritone solo, “Where 
Wilt Thou Lead Me First?” There is 
a “Play Song” for children’s voices (it 
may be sung by sopranos and altos in ab- 
sence of children’s voices), a “Sleep 
Song” for four-part women’s voices, a 
“Hunting Song” for male voices. Then 
comes a division called “Dance Music,” 
in which poet and composer unite to por- 
tray the various dance- forms, first in a 
lovely Minuet for women’s voices, then 
a waltz for soprano solo. ‘War Music” 
follows for full chorus. “The Sym- 
phony” is the next division, and here Mr. 
Hadley pictures Mr. Van Dyke’s words 
beautifully; there is in it a fine alto solo, 
“But Thou Shalt Speak for Love,” and 
a tenor solo, “Sound with the ’Cellos’ 
Pleading Passionate Strain.” For the 
wind-instruments there is an Intermezzo, 
a scherzino in 2/4 time, B Flat Major, 
written with virtuosity and with much 
piquancy. The big tenor solo is the 
division called “Iris” and the final chorus 
is “Sea and Shore,” set with soprano solo 
and quartet. Here the composer takes 
his theme, given out in the trumpets in 
unison as an introduction to the chorus, 
and erects a fine fugue on it, and he 
closes the work with the theme fully 
voiced in the grand manner. 

Mr. Hadley has written this work with 
the greatest sincerity and with a mastery 
that makes us admire his gift more than 
we have ever before. This is music that 
he felt, every note of it, music that is 
spontaneous, never conscious and with 
the many kinds of writing which the task 
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called for he has met every one success- 
fully and shown himself one of the most 
splendidly equipped composers we have 
to-day. There are not composers abroad 
who could surpass him in the task: he 
had before him; he writes for the chorus 
with a complete knowledge and he treats 
his voices freely with so much skill that 
all of it becomes entirely singable. The 
themes are good throughout, they are 
never forced, and they show that it is 
possible to write interesting music with- 
out affecting an ultra manner. Of course, 
there is a good deal in it that is modern, 
but it is not sophisticated, not even the 
war music, which might easily have been 
had the composer piled on dissonance un- 
til it became a matter at which ears 
would rebel. In the opening prelude 
there is a certain Straussian feeling in 


the matter of the intervals, the charac- 
teristic leaps in the melodic line, etc., 
and there is a Wagnerian atmosphere at 
times. But why not? One feels it in 
Strauss, too, and in practically every 
composer who has written since Wagner, 
barring the American neophytes of our 
day who are so many of them puny imi- 
tators of the modern Frenchmen, dab- 
blers in “whole-tonism” and its resultant 
atmosphere. 

It is impossible here to enumerate the 
manifold beauties of the work. We can 
only congratulate Mr. Hadley heartily on 
it as a whole and leave specific comment 
on its many virtues to the reviewer who 
hears it when it is given at the Worces- 
ter Festival in October. 

a 
SIX POEMES ARABES. By Louis Aubert. 

Sonate pour Deux Violons et Piano. By 

Darius Milhaud. (Paris: A. Durand et 

Fils). 

M. Aubert is one of our most-admired 
contemporary Frenchmen and his new 
set of songs, settings of poems from 
Franz Toussaint’s “Jardin des Caresses”’ 
is as fine as anything we have seen of 
his. Incidentally these six songs are 
much more modern. And they have 
physiognomy, which is not always the 
case with M. Aubert’s music. 


The titles are “Le Mirage,” “Le 
Vaincu,” “Le Visage penche,” “Le Som. 
meil des Colombes,” “L’Adieu” and ‘Le 
Destin”; of them we like best “Le 


Mirage” and “Le Visage penché.” The 
others are also interesting, but not near- 
ly so distinctive. 

It was MUSICAL AMERICA that pointed 
out the extraordmary gift of Darius 
Milhaud in these columns in the summer 
of 1914, when his string quartet was 
sent for review. The Zoellner Quartet, 
as a result, placed the works on its pro- 
grams during the season of 1914-1915, 
and the Flonzaley Quartet played its two 
middle movements the same year. This 
sonata for two violins and piano is very 
fine, typical of its composer, who is a 
daring and progressive modernist. Yet 
we do not feel in any of the sonata’s 
three movements the profundity of 
thought, the penetration of spiritual 
imagery that we recognized at once in 
the slow movement of the string quartet. 
The sonata is a work of decided orig- 
inality, much charm and a technical skil! 
that is at times quite baffling. There is 
in it, too, a certain touch of the conscious 
that places it just a plane lower than the 
memorable quartet, one of the greatest 
of all quartets since Brahms. 

A. W. K. 





SAN ANTONIO TEACHERS 
ANNOUNCE SUMMER PLANS 


Many Will Coach for Next Season, 
Others Do Normal Work—Auxiliary 
Aid for Symphony Society 





SAN ANTONIO, TEX., July 5.—While 
the teaching season is over in San An- 
tonio, the teachers are not idling away 
their time. John M. Steinfeldt will con- 
duct a summer normal course at Sylvan 
Beach, near his summer home at Mor- 
gan Point on the Gulf Coast. Gilbert 
Schramm will be the voice teacher in 
this normal and teachers for other 
branches will be arranged for. Walter 
Romberg will give a special violin course 
in one of the nearby colleges. Later in 
the year he and Mrs. Romberg will go on 
a camping trip and while enjoying out- 
door sports Mr. Romberg will put in 
part of his time in répertoire work. Mrs. 
l.. L. Marks expects to take a course in 
voice work with Oscar Saenger at his 
summer school in Chicago, following 
which she and Mr. Marks will go to 
one of the nearby summer resorts for a 
few weeks before returning home. Fred- 
erick King will leave shortly for New 
York to study with one of the prominent 
artists. Mme. Clara D. Madison will go 
to Mackinac Island to coach with Mme. 
I'annie Bloomfield Zeisler. Before re- 
turning home she and Mr. Madison will 
spend a short vacation in Denver, Col. 
Mrs. Fred Jones, vocalist, and Alois 
Braun will remain in San Antonio and 
continue teaching. Arthur Classen will 
also continue teaching .and do some 
preparatory work for the coming year. 

The San Antonio Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, under the direction of its new 
president, Walter P. Romberg, is work- 
ing to establish a new system of credits 
for music in high schools here. Profes- 
sor Meek, the superintendent of public 
schools, stated in an interview that he 
was willing to co-operate with the music 
teachers in formulating a basis on which 
credits could be given pupils. At a meet- 
ing of the teachers, June 27, the matter 
was discussed and a committee appointed 
by the president to outline a four years’ 
course of work in piano, violin and voice, 
the same to be passed on by the Music 


Teachers’ Association and the public 
school authorities. 

A meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the San Antonio Symphony Society was 
held at the St. Anthony Hotel, July 5. 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, as president, pre- 
sented Mrs. Ward, as chairman, who 
stated the needs of a permanent orches- 
tra and the necessity of co-operation. 
The new leader of the orchestra, Mr. 
Blitz, is a Belgian and has successfully 
conducted an orchestra at Houston for 
the past three years. Among the fea- 
tures that were suggested for the com- 
ing winter were popular Sunday after- 
noon concerts, lecture recitals under the 
auspices of the Tuesday Musical Club 
and a Junior Symphony for the children. 
A short program was given by the pupils 
of Bessie Bell Andrews and an address 
was made by Rev. J. M. Todd on appre- 
ciation of the symphony orchestra. The 
trend in program-making will be toward 
American music, and many of the local 
artists will be heard as soloists in con- 
nection with the Symphony Orchestra 
next winter. C. D. M. 





Alda Stirs Enthusiasm with National 
Anthem in Red Cross Benefit 


Music figured prominently in an enter- 
tainment given by the Red Cross on Sat- 
urday evening, June 30, under a great 
tent on the grounds of W. Gould Brokaw 
at Great Neck, L. I. Patriotic feeling 
ran high throughout, culminating in tre- 
mendous applause when Frances Alda, 
the Metropolitan opera soprano, ap- 
peared costumed as Columbia and sang 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” Andres de 
Segurola, basso of the same company, 
also sang, and Reginald De Koven con- 
ducted an orchestra in selections from 
his opera, “The Canterbuy Pilgrims.” 
Several well known theatrical artists 
were among the others who participated. 
The proceeds amounted to several thou- 
sands of dollars. 





Brooklynites Give Ovation to Sarah 
Bernhardt at July 4 Celebration 


Patriotic spirit waxed strong in 
Brooklyn on July 4, when nearly 50,000 
persons thronged the vicinity of the band 
stand at Prospect Park in the afternoon. 
Sarah Bernhardt graced the occasion and 
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received an ovation following her brief 
greeting in which she saluted the colors 
of England, America and France. “La 
Marseillaise”’ was sung by Margare! 
George, and the Community Chorus 
under Charles S. Yerbury led the multi- 
tude in national airs. Enthusiasm was 
roused by the eloquence of the speakers, 
who included Borough President Pounds, 
Senators Calder and Jones, Frederick 
Warde, the actor, the Rev. John C. 
Yorke and the Rev. Frank C. Hanscombe, 
and applause was earned by the Naval 
Battalion Band, which began the pro- 
gram. im tx. 2. 





Trio from “Attila” Sung at Rialto Dur- 
ing Present Week 


Mlle. Madeleine d’Espinoy of the 
Opéra Comique, Paris; Signor Marion 
Rodolfe of the San Francisco Opera 
Company and Henry Berton sang the 
Trio from “Attila,” by Verdi, as the chief 
vocal number of the Rialto’s musical pro 
gram for the week of July 15. They 
sang the Trio from “I Lombardi” last 
week with such success that they have 
been retained by popular request. Hugo 
Riesenfeld conducted the orchestra in 
the “Espana” Overture by Chabrier. As 
an added orchestral number offerings 
from “It Happened in Nordland,” by 
Victor Herbert, were played. Dr. A. G. 
Robyn gave a solo on the grand organ 
and there was the usual inspiriting mu- 
sic incidental to the other features of the 
entertainment. 








EDITH MASON is the _ young 
American singer who was chosen 
for the leading soprano role in ‘The 
Canterbury Pilgrims,’”’ produced at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on 
March 8th, and acquitted herself 
with conspicuous success. Her con- 
cert engagements are under the ex- 
clusive management of Foster & 
Soe 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
ork. 
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Forty-ninth Article: Giuseppe Verdi (VIII) 
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MONG . other interesting letters 
A there can be seen in the archives of 
Verdi’s villa, Sant’ Agata, several docu- 
ments relating to the maestro’s so-called 
political activities. These should not 
he taken too seriously, however, as they 
are confined to 
two acts of a po- 
litical nature, 
both thrust upon 
him. In 1860 
Verdi was made 
a member of the 
Parmesan delega- 
tion which 
brought King 
Victor Emanuel 
in Turin the 
notification that 
their State had 
asked to be _ in- 
corporated with 
the kingdom of 
Italy by popular 
vote. Yet not 
even the personal 
intervention of 
Count Camillo 
Cavour, the great statesman, could in- 
duce Verdi to take a more intimate share 
in the matter. 

In 1875 Victor Emanuel appointed the 
composer a senator, but the tone-poet 
entered the halls of the highest legisla- 
tive body of Italy only once—to take the 
oath of installation. Verdi was too much 
of an artist to find interest in the alter- 
cations of the political parties. This 
simple man of the people never felt com- 
fortable in dealing with the high person- 
ages of his time who idolized him. He 
always hated to be made an object for 
public curiosity and sensation and the 
center of social gatherings or to be wor- 
shipped by society ladies like a matinée 
idol. Smilingly he waved away the 
proud title of “Marchesse di Busseto” 
offered him. All these traits of his truly 
democratic character brought the great 


ho - 


Maurice Halperson 


was very short and to the point. “My 
dear Maini,” he wrote, “‘you did not lose 
much by my refusal to arrange ‘Simone 
Boccanegra’ for you. This opera is ‘born 
unfortunate,’ I repeat, and even with 
Maurel no long life will be possible for 
it.” Verdi’s prophecy was fulfilled. The 
second edition of “Simone Boccanegra” 
met, notwithstanding a cast of superior 
excellence, with the same lukewarm suc- 
cess 

Among the many interesting letters 
addressed to Verdi we find those from 
crowned heads, from members of royal 
families and from the highest diplo- 
matic, political, military and _ intellec- 
tual authorities. There are several auto- 
graphed letters of Ismael Pascha, the 
Khedive of Egypt, for whom Verdi had 
written “Aida.” In one of these the sov- 
ereign insists that the maestro shall 
conduct “Aida” personally and even of- 
fers to send a man-of-war to bring him 
to Egypt. As it is well known, Verdi 
was so afraid of the vicissitudes of a 
sea trip that he never attempted a voy- 
age of any length. No doubt this dis- 


inclination prevented Verdi from com- - 


ing to our shores, although he had en- 
tertained the idea of crossing the At- 
lantic, as can be seen by the following 
words taken from a letter which the 
master wrote to his friend, Vincenzo 
Luceardi, tke famous sculptor, on July 
17, 1850, after the successful premiére 
of “Luisa Miller”: 


“Yes, yves—we will go to America, but 
you must have a little patience.” It is 
a pity that there was not a great oper- 
atic diplomat like Gatti-Casazza here in 
those days to make the demand for the 
maestro’s presence so irresistible that 
he would have been unable to refuse. 

Other remarkable letters have been 
found from Crispi, the well-known Ital- 
ian statesman; from Mazzini, the hero 
of the Italian revolution, and from Ros- 
sini, which latter is addressed to “Giu- 
seppe Verdi, pianist of the first rank,” 


donnas, a dramatic one for contralto and 
a lyric one for soprano. Both of them 
shall have grateful parts, but Azucena 
is, I repeat, the main thing.” (As one 
sees, Verdi changed his mind later on on 
this subject.) The tenor must have his 
full share, too, of course. As for the 
baritone—just suit yourself. (It was 


great that I was glad to find a poor seat 
for me, for which I paid 5 lire. After 
having heard ‘Aida’ for the second time 
I reached the following conclusion: 
There is nothing in the opera which could 
arouse the enthusiasm or electrify the 
audience and only the brilliant scenery 
keeps the public in their seats until the 
end of the opera. 

““Ajda’ may experience a few more 


performances, but then the work 
will sleep in the archives of your 
publishers. 

“Can you imagine my regret, caro 


Signor Verdi, to have spent almost 32 
lire for those two unfortunate perform- 
anees? If you consider that I am de- 
pendent an my family you will easily 
realize that this sum is always like a 
ghost before me. I beg to ask you, 
therefore, to refund me the money 
spent this way, according to the enclosed 
bill: 








Verdi’s Studio in the Villa Sant’ Agata 


just the baritone who was rewarded by 
the master with some of the best vocal 
numbers of the score.) I shall do my 
best for the music.” 

The few visitors allowed to inspect 
the maestro’s papers and manuscripts 
look upon the original orchestral score of 
“Falstaff” with the greatest regard. 
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imperishable, is to be explained by the Y peats certain phrases in the form 
popular tendencies of his muse. Verdi is of a refrain. Verdi changed it to 
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vention, the swing and dramatic force- oo ee ens Win at the rehearsals, a thing unknown 


fulness of his rhythms are irresistible 
and exert their full influence upon all 
without any difference of nationality and 
race or social standing. 


The Apostle of Love 


On a little slip of paper found in Sant’ 
\gata the maestro had written the few 
vords: ‘“Love—the Sunshine of Opera!” 
\nd, in fact, all his operas were operas 
of love, and love to Verdi was all golden 
‘unshine and joy. True love (and all of 
Verdi’s heroes and heroines are true lov- 
‘'S) knows no wavering; all the obstacles 
‘rising are external ones. Love dramas 
' internal stress and struggle or love 
problems are unknown to Verdi. 

_The greatest interest is attached to 
Verdi’s correspondence with his artists 
aS the copies found in his papers show. 
‘here is the copy of a letter to Ormondo 
laini, the celebrated basso, who had in- 
sted for a long time that Verdi should 
ewrite his only partially successful 
pera, “Simone Boccanegra,” in which 

_very thankful basso part was con 
‘ined. The maestro, whose affection for 
ne weaker children of his brain was 
‘Ways very pronounced, flatly refused 
| this case, stating that this opera was 
born unfortunate.” When Verdi later 
n acceded to the entreaties of Victor 
‘aurel and wrote a new edition of 
Simone,” Maini seems to have expressed 
i a letter to the master his resentment at 
ont to.him. Verdi’s answer 
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ter. 
Did Not Like “Aida” 


Very amusing is Verdi’s cor- 
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himself Prospero Bertani and who 





Giuseppe Verdi’s first version of Manrico’s 
‘*‘Stretta”’’ in ‘Il Trovatore’’ as found by 
Maéstro Gennaro Papi at Verdi's villa 
“Sant’ Agata’’ and placed by him at the 
disposal of ‘‘Musical America”’ 


from “Gioacchino Rossini, pianist of the 
fifth rank.” 


Azucena the “Main Thing” 

Of great importance for the history of 
“Trovatore” is the copy of a letter writ- 
ten by Verdi to Antonio Cammarano, the 
librettist of the aforesaid opera. “I 
found a Spanish ‘dramaccio’ (very bad 
drama),” the maestro wrote to the poet, 
“which could be.used for an effective 
libretto. I send you the gruesome thing. 
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The first bars of Manrico’s song of ven- 
geance, ‘‘Di quella pira,’’ as we all know it 


Try and make something good out of it, 
but do not forget that I want Azucena, 
the old gypsy, to be the principal per 
sonage on the stage. I need two prima 


certainly deserved the epithet of 
a crank, as will be seen by the following 
letter he wrote Verdi on May 7, 1872: 


“Honorable Signor Verdi: 


“IT made the trip from Reggio to 


arma on May 2 in order to hear your . 


opera, ‘Aida,’ of which so much had been 
said for almost two years. My curiosity 
was so great that I occupied my seat 
half an hour before the beginning of the 
performance. The seat number was 120. 
I watched the performance with the 
greatest attention. I duly admired the 
gorgeous scenery and the clever staging 
and honestly appreciated the excellent 
singing of the great artists. When, at 
the end of the performance, I asked my 
self if I had enjoyed the opera, the an- 
swer was, I am sorry to say, no! 

“T took the train back to Reggio, where 
I live, and had the opportunity to over- 
hear in the compartment my fellow 
travelers’ opinions about ‘Aida,’ which 
almost all were appreciative in the high- 
est degree. This gave me the irresistible 
wish to hear your opera again, and so I 
went to Parma on May 4 for the second 
time. The sale of the seats was so 


Lire 
Railroad trip to Parma..... 2.60 
Back trip to Reggio........ 3.80 


Seat and general admission.. 8.00 
Infamous supper at the sta- 
OS eres ee 2.00 


i 2. ne 31.80 


“Hoping that you will help me in this 
financial calamity, I am, with heartiest 
greetings, 

PROSPERO BERTANI. 

Via San Domenico 5, Reggio. 


Verdi laughed at this funny letter and 
ordered his publisher, Ricordi, to send 
the crank 27.80 lire and not 31.80, as 
asked for. “Four lire are to be de- 
ducted,” the maestro wrote, “as the two 
‘infamous suppers’ were his own fault. 
He could have waited with his supper 
until he reached home. Furthermore, he 
shall send a receipt for the money and 
promise never more to spend money, in 
his and my interest, for my operas.” 

Ricordi thought first that some witty 
friend had played a little joke on the 
composer. Then he acted as directed by 
Verdi. Prospero Bertani proved to be 
no phantom. Ricordi received a receipt 
after a few days and a few lines, in 
which the writer declared he never could 
be tempted again to spend money in or- 
der to judge Verdi’s operas, provided 
the maestro would be ready to pay all 
expenses, whatever Bertani’s opinion 
may be. 

We find another proof of Verdi’s intel- 
lectual desire for more knowledge in his 
annotations relative to the several com- 
mentaries on Dante’s “Divina Com- 
media,” in which work the maestro was 
deeply interested. Another annotation 
refers to the “History of Natural 
Sciences” by Aristotle. The pedantry 
of certain German students is mercilessly 
satirized by the witty maestro with the 
words: “A German savant is not happy 
until he is allowed to write a thick vol- 
ume on the wing of a mosquito.” 


“Di Quella Pira” 


I am again indebted to Maestro Gen- 
naro Papi, the excellent conductor of 
the Metropolitan .Opera House, for an 
interesting item about one of the most 
popular numbers of Verdi’s operas—the 
world-famed stretta from “Trovatore.” 

Maestro Papi, who was allowed by 
Signora Carrara, Verdi’s niece and heir- 
ess, to examine many of the miscel- 
laneous manuscripts left by Verdi, 
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found the original version Verdi had 
written for Manrico’s famous “Di quella 
pira” and was kind enough to put it at 
my disposal for MusicAL AMERICA. The 
musical setting the master had chosen 
for the dramatic words of the “Trova- 
tore” lacks the forcefulness and fire of 
the maestro’s usual musical language. 
The second version of the stretta, the 
one we all know, is far superior to 
Verdi’s first effort. 

An interesting insight in the youthful 
Verdi’s methods, which were not very 
serupulous, can be gained by his cor- 
respondence with Andrea Maffei, the 
librettist of his opera, “I Masnadieri”’ 
(“The Robbers’), that Verdi wrote in 
1847 for Impresario Lumley in London 
after Schiller’s drama, “Die Reuber.” The 


case was a difficult one. The singer of 
the heroine, Amalia, could not be de- 
prived of the great aria, which formed 
at those times the sine qua non of the 
prima donna’s rights. The number had 
to consist, according to the tradition, of 
two parts, of the melancholy “cantilena” 
and the merry “allegro,” with its colora- 
tura adornment. Amalia is kneeling at 
the grave of her lover’s father, for which 
situation Verdi had written a touching 
legato. She thinks that her beloved Carl 
is dead—still the fiery allegro has to be 
sung. To make the rapid change of 
mood plausible composer and librettist 
finally agreed to have a servant bring a 
letter to Amalia. She hastily opens it— 
oh joy! Carl still lives and soon will be 
here to embrace his beloved one! The 
most brilliant “allegro vivace” follows 
and the situation is saved! 








Justifying Community Music 
From the Artistic Standpoint 





sideration 








Writer Takes Exception to Albert Spalding’s Expressed Belief That 
Mass-singing as Done To-day Is Good Merely from a Social Con- 


By BERNARD ROGERS 














LBERT SPALDING. in an interview 
which appeared in last week’s is- 
sue of MusiIcAL AMERICA, expresses a 
conviction: to the effect that community 
singing is “good socially—bad musically.” 
The movement—if we are to believe what 
he says—is on the wrong track, is head- 
ing straight for perdition. An excerpt 
from his case against the community 
chorus: 


“The kind of music cultivated by the aver- 
age community. chorus is of a sort which re- 
veals a desire to discard as far as possible 
the element of intellectual co-operation. For 
some inexplicable reason most of those in 
charge of such choruses look upon this ele- 
ment as incompatible with and harmful to 
emotion, forgetting that all genuine artistic 
structure is emotion controlled by intellect, 
not deleted by it. To me it seems as if the 
Bible of these organizations ought to be the 
Bach Chorales.”’ 


This, 
gospel. 

Stripped of some resounding phrases, 
most of Mr. Spalding’s carefully polished 
points are merely matters of common 
knowledge; his arraignment a mulling 
over of truths that any community chorus 
leader of average intelligence knew even 
before he began his job. The people 
should sing only the best; why don’t they 
get it?—-such is the essence of his argu- 
ment. 

As I see it, the real facts of this ques- 
tion would appear to indicate: That com- 
munity singing is for all the people; that 
only a negligible percentage of all the 
people can read music; that the chorales 


and much more. well-meant 
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of Bach (which Mr. Spalding, from the 
dizzy altitudes of “artistic aristocracy,” 
rolls down as a panacea) are, for all their 
seeming simplicity, subtle in this era, an 
era which is at once, paradoxically, super- 
ficial and intense; that these same 
chorales are not easily executed by the 
layman, nor would the latter, I think, find 
them “appealing” unless his musical taste 
were lovingly molded; that anything 
springing from that ‘state of deep 
spiritual warmth, that reaching-out from 
the roots of the soul which is described, 
inadequately, as the “Brotherhood of 
Man,’’—anything springing from such 
soil closely conforms with the true 
spirit of Art (as I conceive it). For 
what is the most exalted, ennobling order 
of art if not a generous and spontaneous 
expression of one’s sensing of his kinship 
with and devotion to his fellow-man? 


Fills a Foundational Need 


If these things are so, I am justified 
in contending that community singing, as 
at present conducted, fulfills the founda- 
tional need, which is spiritual co-opera- 
tion among the many. I hold that this 
concord is vital (is Mr. Spalding mutter- 
ing, “It’s social improvement, nothing 
else”?) and that upon so vigorous a 
frame may logically be hung the desire 
for the better class of music,—a desire 
which is latent in us all. Mr. Spalding 
laments the use of “music of a sort which 
reveals a desire to discard as far as pos- 
sible the element of intellectual co-opera- 
tion.” Whereas I think the first step— 
and keep well in mind that the community 
singing movement is as yet hardly in its 
teens—is to make singing, the act of 
singing, indispensable to the people. 
That accomplished, “intellectual co-oper- 
ation” may rationally be broached, first 
tentatively, then ae 


We all, naturally, love music in a dif- 
ferent way. Unfortunately, the taste of 
many people is callow, misshapen, per- 
verted. It is to this vast unregenerate 
element that the community chorus is 
stretching out; and it is for its sake 
that the programs are baited with some 
mediocre musical morsels. So, at least, 
I interpret it. Once this crude element 
undergoes the purging influence of mass- 


. Singing, it has become inoculated with 


a new and ven = a realization—a _sens- 
ing of something long known and, 
unhappily, long forgotten. The true, 


healthy music-lovers in such a chorus are, 
I honestly believe, immune to whatever 
baneful influence may inhere in such sen- 
timental bits as “Silver Threads Among 
the Gold,” “The Rosary,” and others of 
this ilk. On the other hand, to those who 
have been fed in the past on the synco- 
pated slop labeled ragtime, even this 
apology for fine music comes as a brac- 
ing, cleansing douche. And this done is 
much done. 


Renders a Definite Service 


Insofar as this influence extends com- 
munity choruses render definite service 
to the cause of music. And who shall say 
that this réle of melting-pot (insignifi- 
cant as it may seem) possesses no im- 
portance through being shorn of pedantic 
pretensions? 


When Albert Spalding declares, “Com- 
munity choristers regard music solely as 
an emotional experience, akin in its 
pleasure-giving effect to a visit to the 
movies,” I cordially differ with him. 
From what inner source does he learn 
that which authorizes such derogatory 
dogma? The pleasure derived from the 
movies is sensual, at best semi-educa- 
tional. Whereas, I understand his car- 
dinal premise to be the indubitable fact 
that mass-singing increases—in his own 
words—an individual’s good will toward 
his neighbor. His parallel, then, is a 
strained one. 

But I have swerved from the mooted 
issue. Is community singing “good mu- 
sically”? Yes, and yes again. Because 
it weans—however gradually—the wholly 
benighted from the inane trash they 
have been addicted to; because the exer- 
cise of emotion as such must ever nor- 
mally precede appreciation of intellectual 
niceties; because it is infinitely better to 
sing masterworks crudely (and sincere- 
ly) than not to sing them at all; because 
it (community singing) releases that 
which is pent up in us all and which we 
nominate self-expression; because in 
loosing these hidden springs it tends to 
refine the musical appetite. For, once let 
the novelty of making melody en masse 
rub away, and people, all people, will 
demand and receive the sanest of musical 
diets. 





“Musical America” and the Minnesota 
Music Teachers’ Convention 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In reading the MUSICAL AMERICA of 
June 30 I was pleased to see the space 
given to the Minnesota Music Teachers’ 
Association Convention. I want to thank 
MusIcaAL AMERICA personally for the at- 
tention given to my work. 


I feel the M. M. T. A. should be very 
gratified at having your representative 
attend the convention. 


I am sure it helped to make the con- 
vention a bigger thing and know that 
many new friends and readers were made 
for MusicAL AMERICA through Mrs. 
Briggs’s presence there. 

Sincerely, 
AURELIA WHARRY. 

St. Paul, Minn., July 5, 1917. 


CRITERION QUARTET WINS 
CANANDAIGUA AUDIENCE 


Chautauqua Hearers Give Male Singers 
an Ovation in Solo and in En- 
semble Numbers 


CANANDAIGUA, July 13.—Among_ the 
wealth of good things called forth by 
the Redpath Chautauqua, held at Canan- 
daigua this week, was the Criterion 
Quartet, composed of John Young and 
Horatio Rencn, tenors; George Reardon, 
baritone, and Donald Chalmers, basso. 
Their musical numbers were particularly 
inspiring to the large audience. Each 
member handled his solo and quartet 
work in masterly fashion and looked ex- 
tremely well in his suit of blue and in 
his red tie, which lent a patriotic atmos- 
phere, the influence of which was felt 
in numbers such as Buck’s “Hark! the 
Trumpet,” “The Marseillaise”’ and 
“America.” An American flag was sus- 
pended from the top of the large tent. 

Mr. Young, who is well known here, 
having appeared in oratorio at several! 
festivals of The Singers, was given a 
rousing welcome as he appeared on the 
platform to sing “Beloved, It Is Morn,” 
by Aylward. As an encore he sang 
“Laddie in Khaki.” His first tones 
showed that he had come back in good 
voice. Mr. Reardon sang the group, 
“Heaps of Lickins,” by Clarke; “Ould 
Dr. Maginn,” Lohr, and “The Crow’s 
Egg,” by Wells. Mr. Rench sang “Part- 
ed,” by Tosti, and Mr. Chalmers’s solo 
number was “A Song of Steel,” by 
Spross. The solos displayed each artist 
at his best. 

In their quartet numbers the voices 
were true and harmonious. The audience 
were especially pleased with the group 
of old-time favorites, “Love’s Old, Sweet 
Song,” “Annie Laurie” and “Doan Ye 
Cry, Ma Honey.” Other quartet selec- 
tions were “De Sandman,” by Protheroe; 
“The Drum,” by Gibson; “Pharisee and 
Sadducee,” by Robinson, and “Musical 
Trust,” by Hadley. Each number was 
heartily applauded. Mrs. Bertha Wheat- 
on MacFarlane of Canandaigua accom- 
panied Mr. Young in his solo numbers. 
The other men were accompanied by Mr. 
Young at the piano. Altogether it was 
the best male quartet program ever pre- 
sented in Canandaigua. 

Cimera and his band attracted another 
large Chautauqua audience on the day 
following. His assisting soloist was 
Mme. Helene Cafarelli. A program of 
high order was given by Myrna Sharlow, 
soprano, and Robert Dolejski, violinist, 
as the final entertainment in the Chau- 
tauqua series. The fact that the musical 
attractions were above the average is 
much appreciated. 

mn. &. B. 





Sittig Trio Giving Summer Concerts at 
Lake Placid 


The Sittig Trio of New York is giving 
concerts at Lake Placid, N. Y., this sum- 
mer, having been engaged for appear- 
ances there for the entire season. 
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“TOSCA” AT REQUEST 
OF PRESIDENT GOMEZ 

















Anna Fitziu, American Prima Donna in 
Porto Rico. With Her Are Some of 
Her Fellow Artists 


Anna Fitziu returned to New York 
last week after completing a very suc- 
cessful engagement with the Bracale 
forces in South America, with whom 
she made some forty-five appearances in 
leading operatic roles, including Manon, 
Tosca, Nedda, etc. 

While Miss Fitziu was singing in 
Caracas, Venezuela, the company had 
planned to give performances of “Aida” 
for Presidént Gomez, but when the Pres- 
ident of the Republic heard Miss Fitziu 
in Tosea he had the schedule changed 
and requested that the American so- 
prano give Tosca for him. The request 
was granted, with the result that Miss 
litziu gave three Tosca performances in 
ten days there, establishing herself as a 
favorite with Venezuelan opera-lovers. 





Says Seating Arrangements Are Bad at 
Civic Concerts 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Last night, for the first time this sea- 
son, I attended a Civic Orchestra con- 
cert. Perhaps the conductor and others 
have profited by your criticisms; cer- 
tainly the program pleased me, and was 
well played. Braslau I thought was 
charming, both vocally and personally, 
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and I wonder if she wouldn’t make a 
fine Carmen? However, what I had in 
mind to mention was the extremely un- 
comfortable seating arrangements. Can’t 
this be remedied? Small chairs, entirely 
too close together, and the rows also need 
a few inches more space. Surely if one 
pays a dollar for a summer night’s con- 
cert, one ought not to be jammed against 
one’s neighbors—it would be intolerable 
in really hot weather. 
Yours truly, 
FRANK M. TEED. 
New York City, July 9, 1917. 





CHORAL SINGING, NOT 
OPERA, FOR VISITING 
WAR COMMISSIONS 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In an article which appeared in MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA last week by Dr. O. P. 
Jacob, I think he hits wide of the mark 
when he deplores the fact that New 
York did. not give a gala performance 
of opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the occasion of the reception 
to the European commissions. This was 
an occasion of Americans giving a re- 
ception to foreigners, and a performance 
of Italian opera is as un-American as 
anything I can think of. 

lt is true we give as fine operatic per- 
formances in New York as are given 
anywhere in Europe, but nine-tenths of 
the performers are foreigners. The only 
true way from a musical standpoint 
would have been to have invited the co- 
operation of our singing societies, such 
as the Oratorio Society, the Musical Art 
Society and the St. Cecilia, forming a 
fine chorus of mixed voices, and the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, the New York 
Banks’ Glee Club and the University 
xlee Club, forming a fine chorus of male 
voices, all American organizations. 
Then our visitors would have heard sing- 
ing such as they perhaps never heard, 
and of which we would have been proud. 
Certainly the fine choral singing of the 
above societies would have made a much 
better impression as to our musical and 
artistic advancement. 

Dr. Jacob thinks the committee is not 
to blame. Well, from one point of view, 
perhaps, it is not, for it meant well, but 
doesn’t know. But as ignorance of the 
law is no excuse for breaking it, so I 
think people have no business to be on a 
committee who are not competent to per- 
form the duties required. Gala perform- 
ances of opera are occasions for the 
créme de la cr.me of society to show off 
their fine costumes, diamonds and 
jewelry. This is a poor representation 
of American democracy. It was a great 
mistake to think that, in entertaining 
our visitors, it must be either grand 
opera or a leg show. 

The joining of the choral forces I 
have mentioned would have given an op- 
portunity of singing our best patriotic 
music, as well as some fine compositions 
by American composers sung by all- 
American societies. 

I hope this will be a hint to reception 
committees in the future. 

H. R. HUMPHRIES. 

New York, July 16, 1917. 





Raoul Laparra Says That No Indian 
Opera of His Will Be Performed 
Next Season 


It was stated in the issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA for July 7 that Raoul Laparra, 
the distinguished French composer, who 
is in America at the present time, is here 
under the auspices of the French Gov- 
ernment to further American interest in 
French art and music. It was also 
stated that an opera by him, based on 
Indian music, is to be performed at the 
Metropolitan Opera House next season. 
Mr. Laparra, in a statement to MUSICAL 
AMERICA on July 10, denies the informa- 
tion and says that, as far as he knows, 
no opera of his based on Indian music, 
is to be performed anywhere next season. 





Paolo Martucci to Conduct Piano Course 
at Sea Cliff, N. Y. 


Paolo Martucci, the New York pian- 
ist and pedagogue, will conduct a six 
weeks’ course in piano for advanced stu- 
dents at Sea Cliff, Long Island, N. Y., 
beginning this week. A few of his reg- 
ular students will go with him. Tues- 
days and Fridays of each week during 
this period will be devoted to instruction 
at his studios in New York for students 
who desire to spend their time in the 
city. Mr. Martucci will return to New 
York after Labor Day. 











INDIAN OPERETTA SUCCESSFULLY 
GIVEN BY DUBUQUE SINGERS 











On Left: 
Kamueller, in Johnston’s Operetta, “Pocahontas,” Which Was Performed Four 


Times at Dubuque During June. 
Rhomberg, Basso 
UBUQUE, IOWA, July 4.—The 


Young People’s Chorus presented 
Johnston’s Indian operetta, ‘“Pocahon- 
tas,” before two large audiences of over 
5000 persons, last Tuesday afternoon 
and evening, at Union Park, the occa- 
sion being the annual Sunday School 
picnic of the county. Many large dele- 
gations from surrounding cities and their 
bands witnessed the excellent perform- 
ances, given for their benefit. The his- 
toric operetta had been given twice, on 
June 14 and 15, for the benefit of Red 
Cross work and kindred benevolences. 
The cast numbered more than 200 per- 
formers, and was one of the most suc- 
cessful amateur productions given in 


Dubuque. 

Leading parts were sung by advanced 
pupils of the Otto School of Singing, 
and the choruses and dances were fur- 
nished by members of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Chorus. Franz Otto, vocal teacher 
and coach, had charge of the production, 
training all the participants. 


On Right: 





“Pocahontas” and “John Rolfe,” as Played by Erma Stieber and Louis 


“Powhatan,” Sung by Joseph 


Among the singers were Erma Stieber, 
soprano, as Pocahontas, Louis Kamueller 
as Rolfe, Joseph Rhomberg as Powhatan, 
C. R. Thompson, Medicine Man; Franz 
Otto, John Smith. Georgia Whippo ot 
Galena, IIl., alternated with Miss Stieber 
in the leading rédle. 

The Paulist Choristers sang at Union 
Park Theater on Monday evening before 
a large and appreciative audience and 
under direction of Father Finn gave 
much pleasure by their excellent pres- 
entation of Russian four and eight-part 
choruses, both sacred and modern. 
Thomas McGranahan, tenor soloist, sang 
an aria from one of Donizetti’s operas 
with fine effect, and his high tones are 
of a pure lyric quality, and his enun- 
ciation excellent. This is his second 
appearance in Dubuque during this sea- 
son, he having been one of the artists on 
the Otto concert course. 

The choristers sang before large audi- 
ences in Dixon, IIl., last Thursday, and 
in Galena, IIll., last Sunday, each time 
adding to their successes. In a number 
of instances they devoted part of the 
proceeds to Red Cross work. They re- 
turned to Chicago Tuesday. R. F. 





GIDEONS’ CONCERT PLANS 





Will Begin Year in New York and Penn- 
sylvania—To Visit Gulf States 


Constance and Henry Gideon of Bos- 
ton have been engaged by the Woman’s 
Club of Sewickley Valley, Sewickley, Pa., 
to give their program, “Folk Song and 
Art Song,” during the early part of Jan- 
uary. Mr. and Mrs. Gideon will spend 
the first two weeks of that month in 
New York and Pennsylvania and finish 
the month, as usual, with a tour of the 
Middle West and South. For the first 
time they are planning to appear in 
several cities on the Gulf Coast. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gideon have had the 
satisfaction of being re-engaged by prac- 
tically every organization in New Eng- 
land for which they talked and sang dur- 
ing the past season. Especially success- 
ful was the combination of Mr. and Mrs. 
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FLORENCE FERRELL 


Gideon, another singer and the harpsi- 
chord in a program called “Songs of 
Yesterday and To-day.” It is this pro- 
gram which they have been engaged to 
give next season before the combined 
women’s clubs at Somerville and the 
well known North Shore Club of Lynn. 
In anticipation of a strenuous season 
they are spending the summer at their 
home in Dedham, increasing their réper- 
toire, and for relaxation plying the hoe 
and pushing the wheelbarrow. 





Mme. Armond’s Success in Operatic 
Arias 
Mme. Adelina Armond, soprano, re- 


cently appeared with much success at a 
musicale at the St. Regis, singing ex- 
cerpts from “Carmen” and “Madama 
Butterfly” and a group of Russian folk- 
songs in costume. Mme. Armond was 
re-engaged for two similar musicales. 
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HE three volumes of “Narrative His- 

tory” that constitute the first part 
of “The Art of Music”* are prefaced by 
Sir Hubert Parry’s -marvelously fine 
treatise on music in its fundamental as- 
pects of organization and human appeal. 
This, in turn, is preceded by a general 
introduction written by Daniel Gregory 
Mason, furnishing a compressed and 
serviceable look over the field on musical 
evolution and briefly mentioning the lead- 
ing forms in which musical thought has 
crystallized through the years. On his 
part, Sir Hubert Parry suggestively de- 
fines music as “the idealized art of the 
inner man as distinguished from the arts 
of painting and sculpture and their like, 
which are the idealized expression of 
what is outside of him.” And his ex- 
planation of the instinct for form is 
equally illuminating. “The instinct for 
order and the impulse to gratify it in all 
directions seems to be present in all un- 
perverted human beings; which is ob- 
viously the consequence of the fact that 
it has always ministered to the preserva- 
tion of those who possessed it. . . . The 
sense of order is the basis of organiza- 
tion; and out of organization comes per- 
manence. . . It cannot be said that a 
noble thought ill-presented will soon be 
forgotten; but its being ill-presented 
makes it obscure. . . Clumsiness and 
incoherence of structure beget discom- 
fort, however great the intentions.” In 
the course of the essay Parry defines ex- 
plicitly the “two phases of organization,” 


and subsequently, with unassailable 
logic, expounds the _ relationship of 
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thought and form. This involves pro- 
found consideration of the basic elements 
of musical procedure and a consideration 
and comparison of the works of the mas- 
ters. The whole article is one which no 
musician or student can afford to over- 
look. As a model of clear reasoning, of 
logical deduction, it could not be sur- 
passed. 

The “Narrative History” proper begins 
with chapters on primitive music in all 
its phases and ramifications. The first is 
by Henry F. Gilbert, who has gone into 
the topic of aboriginal music in its 
salient details. The learned Frederick 
H. Martens contributes the second, that 
on exotic music. In the fullness of his 
extensive erudition Mr. Martens sets 
forth the qualities and significance of the 
musical products of the Aztecs and 
Peruvians, of China, Hindustan, of the 
Mohammedans and oriental people gen- 
erally. The characteristic instruments 
of these nations are described, as well 
as their dances, on the sub‘ect of which 
the writer’s knowledge is without limits. 

As much information as is obtainable 
on the subjects will be found in César 
Saerchinger’s account of the accomplish- 
ments in music of the ancient oriental 
nations and Greece. The Roman period, 
the development of music under the jn- 
fluence of Christianity and the growth 
of medizval forms and notation are 
treated comprehensively by Leland Hall. 


Medieval secular music, as embodied in 
the folk-song and the works of the min- 
strels and guilds of France and Ger- 
many, is treated by Amelia von Ende. 
Franz Bellinger writes of the great poly- 
phonic period, Mr. Saerchinger of the 
Italian Renaissance and the beginnings 
and early history of opera and oratorio. 
Leland Hall deals with the seventeenth 
century and Bach, Mr. Saerchinger again 
with Handel. The first volume ends 
with Professor Hall’s authoritative chap- 
ter on Bach. The same writer con- 
tributes the introduction to the second 
volume. Lack of space forbids the enu- 
meration of all the striking features of 
this book. It must suffice to mention 
only the most striking chapters, which 
are Frederick Martens’ on Gluck, Franz 
Bellinger’s on the growth of the classic 
forms, Mr. Saerchinger’s on Mozart, Mr. 
Bellinger’s magnificent article on Bee- 
thoven, Hiram K. Moderwell’s on the 
romanticists, the masters of the lied and 
the orchestral works of Berlioz and Liszt, 
Benjamin Lambord’s on Wagner—not 
free from questionable features, however 
—and Leland Hall’s Brahms and César 
Franck. 

In many respects the third volume is 
the most absorbing of the three. It 
contains much matter for close examina- 
tion and will therefore be considered in 
the next review. 

me P+ ¥. 





NO REST FOR SEAGLE 





Summer Concerts and Teaching Duties 
Keep Baritone Occupied 


SCHROON LAKE, N. Y., July 5.—Be- 
tween teaching every morning and part 
of the afternoon, singing for the benefit 
of various local organizations, and plan- 
ning for a big concert season next year, 
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powerful and always 
but it is capable of expressing 
significance without 
any of its lyric charm. His Don Jose is 
to rank among the best rendi- 
tions of that part that have been heard 
in the Auditorium in recent years.” 
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Oscar Seagle finds the summer months 
scarcely a time for recreation. Already 
there are more than twenty pupils at 
Schroon Lake, and by July 15 there will 
be as many more. They come from all 
parts of the country, even from Cali- 
fornia and Texas. 

Last Saturday evening Mr. Seagle 
gave in his studio a recital of German, 
French and English songs, thus inaugu- 
rating a regular series of Saturday re- 
citals that will last throughout the sum- 
mer. The accompanying in the studio 
and outside coaching are under the direc- 
tion of Anton Hoff. 


BOSTON ARTISTS IN HINGHAM 


Charlotte Hills, George Hills and Mary 
Swain in Patriotic Concert 


Boston, MaAss., July 7.—Charlotte 
Williams Hills, soprano; George E. Hills, 
tenor, and Mary Shaw Swain, accom- 
panist, gave a delightful recital of songs 
in Loring Hall, Hingham, Mass., last 
evening for the benefit of the French 
War Relief Fund. Mr. and Mrs. Hills 
are summering in Hingham, a delightful 
country town situated down on the South 
Shore. The concert was patronized by a 
long list of society people of the district. 

Mrs. Hills sang an interesting choice 
of French and English songs. Her lyric 
soprano voice, always controlled with the 
care and ease of the intelligent singer, 
delighted the large and appreciative 
audience. With Mr. Hills she sang duets 
by Gounod, Saar and Delibes, and the 
blend of voices was indeed pleasing to 
hear. Mr. Hills sang von _ Fielitz’s 
charming cycle “Eliland,” an aria from 
Gounod’s “Faust,” and Mabel Daniel’s 
“Daybreak.” His conception of these 
numbers was authoritative and he sang 
them with due regard for voice and text. 
Mrs. Swain’s piano accompaniments were 
of the kind that bring joy to the hearts 
of singers and listeners. W. H. L. 











Many Cities Anxious to Hear Willem 
Willeke 
Willem Willeke’s first season in Amer- 


ica as an individual artist gives promise 
of being a most prosperous one. In 
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addition to the concerts which will bx 
given in New York and Boston by th: 
Kneisel Quartet, minus Mr. 


the founder of that organization, Mr 
Willeke will be heard throughout th: 
country with orchestra and in recitals 
He will appear as ’cello soloist with th 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra at tw 
of the February concerts, and on thi 
same tour will be heard in joint recita 
with Emma Roberts, contralto, in Mrs 
Eva McCoy’s course in Erie, Pa. H: 
will also appear with John Powell i: 
Mrs. Hughes’s series of Hotel Statle: 
musicales in Cleveland. 


SING AT LONGFELLOW HOME 








Portland Community Chorus Meets a 
Poet’s Birthplace 


PORTLAND, ME., July 7.—The walls o 
the Longfellow birthplace fairly ran; 
with music last evening when, at th 
celebration of the seventieth birthday o! 
Mrs. Charles Henrotin, honorary pres 
ident of the International Longfellow 
Society and honorary president of th 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
some hundred members of the People’s 
Community Chorus, under the directio: 
of George Thornton Edwards, its con 
ductor, sang the old songs with splendi« 
spirit. 

Beside the community songs by th 
big chorus the program included recita 
tions by Mrs. Lillian B. Mora, a pian 
solo by Robert Douglass of Boston, for 
merly with the Metropolitan Opera ‘Com. 
pany; a violin solo by Joseph Malgeri, 
an Italian violinist, and vocal solos by 
Mrs: Mildred Mills ‘of Los Angeles, Cal 





Longfellow’s “Allah” was sung by James 


F. Macy and two other poems of Long 
fellow to musical settings by Mr. Ed 
wards, “My Lost Youth” and 
Rainy Day,” were sung effectively by) 
Ruth Strout, a member of the chorus. 





Caryll to Supply Music for New Show 


Ivan Caryll, 
has arrived in New York to write the 
music for the new production in which 
Fred Stone is to appear under the direc- 
tion of Charles Dillingham. Caryll com 
posed the scores of “Chin Chin,” “The 
Pink Lady” and “Oh! Oh! Delphine.” 
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Really Practical 


Harmony Teaching Should Spell 
“Opportunity” Not “Verboten’’ 


Watchword Must Be ‘‘Greatest Good to Greatest Number,’ Says 
Minnesota Instructor—Suggestions for Improvement in the 
Old School of Theory Teaching— Making ‘‘Practical’’ Music 


By CARL PAIGE WOOD 




















(The following article forms part of a paper on “Democratic Harmony Teach- 


ing” 


vusic Teachers’ Association. 


given by Mr. Wood before the recent convention of the Minnesota State 
it is presented here because of its clear and logical 


nandling of the much-discussed points in question.—Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 


T seems to me that the main purpose 
I in teaching harmony is not clearly 
understood always, or else, if admitted 
in theory, it is not kept in mind in actual 
practice. The purpose most likey of ac- 
complishment in the teaching of harmony 
is not technical preparation for profes- 
sional composers, except, perhaps, in 
some advanced conservatory courses. In 
fact, a future composer usually has little 
use for ‘such work, being able to acqul.e 
his technique by processes of absorption, 
deliberate imitation, or self-imposed 
drill. The purpose of such instruction 
should rather be increased appreciation 
of the soul of music, and should be for 
everyone. This explains my point of 
view in saying that to teach music in 
any comprehensive sense necessitates 
teaching harmonic principles (not rules) 
indirectly, if not in a more formal way. 
It always gives us a working basis for 
laying out in a very general way a 
course in harmony. 

Music is a living language, not a dead 
one, and harmony is the most alive and 
progressive element in it, and must be s 
taught if anything like appreciation 1. 
to result. It is very well to build on the 
classics as a foundation, but a student 
of one of the older textbooks is left as 
unprepared to deal with the subtle in- 
tricacies and bewildering cross-current ; 
of modern music as Haydn or Mozart 
would be to make a journey in the New 
York subway. As a result he thinks ol 
harmony (and all of us do to some ex- 
tent) as having two distinct connota- 
tions. One suggests a system of rules 
prohibitions and exceptions, with a set 
of dull, chant-like exercises based on 
those rules. This is theoretical harmony, 
which he hates. The other suggests a 
fascinating weo of glowing iridescent 
colors, or a powerful cathedral-like but 
fluid mass of tone. This is applied har- 
mony, which he likes and appreciates ac- 
cording to his capacity. The two are so 
far apart that it is sometimes hard to 
realize that there is any real relation be- 
tween them. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it is merely that one belongs to the 
advance scouting column which has pene- 
trated far into unfamiliar territory. The 
other belongs to the main body of rein- 
forcements, which instead of keeping a 
proper distance in the rear are almost 
hopelessly left behind for lack of ac- 
curate maps and adequate transporta 
tion. 

It is for the wide-awake teacher to 
bring up these reinforcements by such 
forced marches and short cuts as may 
seem desirable, to support the advance 
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party of composers. 
the country they are in. 


Too Many Rules Exist 


It must be obvious that it is of no use 
to multiply arbitrary and detailed rules. 
We have too many already and must 


rather seek to dispense with some of 


these, or to boil them down into a few 
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general fundamental principles. We 
must minimize the prohibitions and en- 
large an the possibilities. The first of 
these and the cornerstone of the whole 
structure is the idea of tonality. This 
is rather an abstraction, and difficult to 
define concisely, but it means more than 
key, more than a scale of tones with a 
signature of sharps or flats. Tonality 
is a circle with the tonic as its center, 
and its circumference encloses the sum 
total of all the tones and chords, ar- 
ranged strictly in their relation to that 
center. Harmonic progress has con- 
stantly enlarged this circle to include 
more and more chromatic material with 
the diatonic, so that now the contents of 
one circle or tonality differs little from 
that of another except in the grouping 
around the center. 

Any succession of chords, then, may be 
clearly conceived of with reference to 
tonality. It either moves toward the 
tonal center, making for definiteness, or 
it moves toward the circumference, mak- 
ing for vagueness, or it hovers in the 
uncharted spaces between one tonal sys- 
tem and another, intentionally leaving us 
temporarily with no clear impression of 
tonality at all. Chords group themselves 
most logically with reference to their 
function in tonality. Thus there are 
first the fundamental or principal triads 
I, IV, V, which furnish the solid rock- 
bottom of the key. Next there are the 
dissonant tendency chords, which are 
valuable in that they create a definite 
expectation of the tonic chord, and thus 
may be said to furnish atmosphere or 
perspective to the otherwise flat tonal 
canvas. These are I, 17, V7 and V9, 
which need not be studied separate v. 
Then there are the secondary or sub- 
ordinate triads and_ seventh-chords, 
which serve as substitutes or variants 
for the fundamental triads, but weaken 
the bonds of tonality when used promi- 
nently. 

Finally, there are the chromatic 
chords, which form such an important 
element in harmony. These are some- 
times simply deliberate color changes in 
the diatonic chord, such as iv for IV, or 
IIb for iib. Sometimes they result from 


We must know the 
road they have taken and the nature of 


a chromatic passing tone over a diatonic 


chord, such as \ The most im 
portant and interesting group results 
from constructing dissonant attendant 


chords bearing relations to the various 
triads of the key analogous to those the 
diatonic dissonant tendency chords above 
mentioned bear to the tonic triad. The 
free use of these chromatic attendant 
chords opens up new possibilities in har- 
mony and extends our idea of tonality. 
Under this head come the various “aug- 
mented sixth chords” and other pungent 
discords. 


Use ef “Hinge Chords” 


Having grasped the idea of these 
secondary centers within the key, each 
with its group of attendant chords. it 
is but a short step to understand how a 
secondary center when reached may be 
treated as of primary importance, thus 
bringing about a modulation, which is 
simply a transfer of the center of 
gravity from one tonic center to another, 
with a consequent readjustment of al! 
tonal relations. We have also here the 
common use of “hinge-chords” in modu- 
lation, as a means of avoiding abrupt 
ness from the too close proximity of con 
trasting key material. These ideas are 
not original with me, nor with any one 
man, but for their clear exposition and 
consistent development I am much _in- 
debted to Professor Gow of Vassar Col- 
lege. 

While we are discussing harmony 
teaching with the object of development 
of appreciation, let me ask whether there 
is any justification from the standpoint 
of tonality for the system of shorthand 
exercises known as Figured Bass. or 
Thoroughbass. So far as it is merely a 
question of convenience it is of little im- 
portance, but from a pedagogical stand 
point the symbol Vb or V’ directs the 
student’s thoughts first of all to a chord 
having a definite function and place in 
the tonality, and secondly to the fact that 
the chord is to be inverted. By the old 
system we have simply a bass note given 
with the figure 6 beneath it. This re- 
quires nothing of the student beyond a 
mechanical counting up of intervals, and 
can certainly not be said to stimulate 
any mental process resembling appre 
ciation of what he is doing, although a 
thoughtful student may voluntarily go 
through the process. As soon as possib.e, 
however, all symbols should be omitted, 
so that the student may exercise his 


imagination and his taste in choosing 
chord successions, instead of merely fill 
ing in a blank form. 

Having laid the foundation in this 
way, it requires no retracing of steps, 
no sudden wiping out of familiar land. 
marks to continue step by step as far 
as we will into the mazes of modern or 
ultra-modern harmony. We have pro- 
vided for the almost indefinite expansion 
of tonality by first of ail insisting on its 
significance as a center of influence 
rather than a boundary wall. We have 
taught that certain chord successions or 
resolutions are the result of certain ten- 
dencies rather than of inexorable fate 
and we are, therefore, prepared to be- 
iieve that under certain conditions a com 
poser’s purpose may be better accom- 
plished by fulfilling the chord’s tendency 
in an unusual way by forcing it to re 
turn whence it started or by denying it 
any fulfillment whatever, perhaps merely 
omitting the expected chord of resolu- 
tion and proceeding as if it were actu- 
ally present. 


Need of Elastic Principles 

Having used passing and other non- 
harmonic tones from the very first, they 
are second nature to the student and he 
is not surprised to find similar horizontal 
methods applied to whole chords, pro- 
ducing many new and startling effects, 
including what is sometimes calied Poly- 
harmony. Finally, having observed or 
experimented with various color modifica- 
tions of tendency chords and, further, 
with the elision of the convention resolu- 
tion, he can begin to appreciate the im 
pressionistic use of chord forms, either 
consonant or dissonant, to accompany a 
melody in_ parallel motion without 
thought of resolution or, indeed, of any 
of the ordinary harmonic relations, sim- 


_ply for the peculiar color they may give 


and for the creation of new scale systems 
and chord masses with the same purpose. 

I have not tried to make all this clear 
in detail, but only to show that it is pos- 
sible to discover principles broad enough 
to justify both a Schubert and a Schén- 
berg, Johann Strauss or Richard Strauss. 
Of course, much remains to be done in 
completing a logical and complete system 
of harmonic theory, but bear in mind 
that the ability to clap a plausible label 
on every chord or process does not con- 
stitute appreciation of it, although such 
analysis undoubtedly develops observa- 
tion and interest. 





WEEK OF MUSIC IN BOISE 


Chautauqua Brings Excellent Programs 
—Community Sing on July 4 


BoIsE, IDAHO, July 1.—Chautauqua 
week brought considerable good music to 
this city, notably James Goddard, basso 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
assisted by Ruth Ray, violinist, and 
Robert Yale Smith, pianist. Mr. God- 
dard gave a splendid program, consider- 
ing the fact he was suffering badly from 
a cold, Miss Ray’s playing was superb, 
and Mr. Smith played excellent accom- 
paniments, as well as two solo numbers. 

On July 2 Mrs. Lidia Adams presented 
a number of her pupils in a song recital 
that showed much careful and intelligent 





coaching. The following evening Fred- 
eric Flemming Beale presented four 
advanced pupils in one of the most 


pleasing piano recitals given in the city 
this year. The pupils were Felix Scaff- 
ner, Lorana Jones, Marion Agnew and 
Mrs. George Jeffery. 

On July 4 Boise demonstrated beyond 
doubt what interest is aroused in com- 
munity singing. After the morning 
parade there was a community sing at 
Columbia Park, when several thousand 
persons joined in singing patriotic num- 
bers, accompanied by the Municipal 
Band. oO. C. J. 
Brooklyn Audience Hears Program of 

Oriental Music Well Presented 


“An Oriental Morning” was the title 
of an absorbing’ program heard at the 
Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, on the morn- 
ing of June 30. Maude Ethel Jones, in 
costumes of the Orient, made an ex- 
ceedingly effective picture and sang with 
colorful interpretation songs by F inden, 
Bantock, Bennet and Clayton Jones. She 
was accompanied by Woodruff Rogers. 
Tomijiro Asai, Japanese tenor, also ac- 
companied by Mr. Rogers, sang from 
“Mikado,” the “Cradle Song” from 
“Madama Butterfly,” “Hime Matsu,” by 
Koto Uta, and other numbers, compris- 
ing two groups. His final offering was 
the Japanese national air, ““Kimi-Ga-Yo.” 
From the flute and harp of William Mor 
ris Kincaid and Antonia Griffin came 
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Mouquet’s “Lydienne,” Taffanel’s “An- 
dante Pastoral,” Barrére’s “Nocturne” 
and three compositions by Debussy— 
“En Bateau,” “Minuet” and “First 
Ai abesque.” S «. F. 





Florence Hardeman to Appear with 


Sarah Bernhardt 


Ilorence Hardeman, gifted young 
American violinist, has been engaged to 
tour with Sarah Bernhardt, when the 
I'rench actress makes her tour through 
this country and Canada next season. 
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SOCIETY OF ST. GREGORY URGES 
SACRED MUSIC REFORM 


Declares Against the Trivial and 
Sentimental in Church Music—‘ Begin with Teaching the 
Children Good Music,’’ Says Bishop Schrembs—-Recommend 
Creation of Chair of Sacred Music 


in All Universities, 
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INCINNATI, OHIO, July 12.—Dele- 

gates from Seattle, Wash., Belmont, 
N. C., St. Louis, Mo., Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Rochester, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., Lexington, Louisville, Ky., and other 
cities assembled in Cincinnati recently 
for the third Convention of the Society 
of St. Gregory of America—a society of 
Catholic organists and choirmasters, or- 
ganized a few years ago by Rev. J. M. 
Petter, Rev. L. Manzetti and Nicola A. 
Montani. 

St. Peter’s Cathedral was the scene of 
the opening function. Solemn High 
Mass was celebrated at 10 o’clock in the 
presence of His Grace the Most Reverend 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, Right Rev. 
John B. Murray, V. G., and many dis 
tinguished visitors and delegates. 


The choir of men and boys under the 
direction of Prof. John Fehring sang the 
ordinary of the Mass, while the Semi- 
narians gave the proper with a fine sense 
of rhythm and nuance and good quality 
of tone. Professor Fehring has done re- 
markable work with both Seminary and 
Cathedral Choir and the Cathedral 
serves as a model in the matter of liturg.- 
cal music to the entire archdiocese. 

The Mass sung on this solemn occasion 
was by Nicholas Elsenheimer, a former 
organist of the Cathedral and well-known 
composer, now residing in New York. 
The manner of its presentation was 
worthy of highest commendation, for the 
boys sang in a natural quality and the 
voices blended well with the virile reso- 
nant quality of the men’s voices. Mr. 
Elsenheimer gave evidence in this com- 
position of his appreciation of the re- 
quirements of the “Motu Proprio” and 
proved that, notwithstanding the re- 
strictions placed upon the composers of 
modern sacred music, it is possible to 
write in a style which is devotional and 
which, at the same time, makes use of al] 
the materials at the disposal of the com- 
poser of modern music. 

At the conclusion of Mass, Archbishop 
Moeller welcomed the Society of St. 
Gregory and recalled the time when Cin- 
cinnati made efforts to accomplish the 
reform of church music long before the 
“Motu Proprio” was issued. His Grace 
eloquently reviewed the activities of the 
Cincinnati Archdiocesan Music Commis- 
sion and the results achieved throughout 
the Archdiocese, and gave evidence of the 
deep interest in the entire question of 
liturgical church music. 

The first conference was held in the 


Odeon, the concert hall attached to the 
Cincinnati College of Music. 

The spacious auditorium was almost 
filled and the presence of the sisters 
(many of whom had come from a long 
distance) gave eloquent testimony of the 
interest aroused among the various com- 
munities in the subject. The Rev. 
l‘ather Anthony introduced the chair- 
man, Rev. E. M. McKeever, LL. D., 
spiritual director of the society, who 
presented the first speaker, Rev. J. M. 
Petter, S. T. B., director of music of St. 
Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. Petter’s paper covered the vital 
question of music in the seminary and 
the subject was comprehensively treated 
from the practical point of view. Harold 
Becket Gibbs, choirmaster of the Sacred 
Heart Church, Cincinnati, discussed 
methods of choir boy training and illus- 
trated his remarks by the singing of one 
of his choir boys. 

Aloysius Rhode of St. Louis, Mo., gave 
an interesting recital of his personal ex- 
periences as a choirmaster. The last 
speaker of the afternoon was Alois 
Bartschmid, organist and choirmaster of 
St. Francis de Sales’ Church, Cincin- 
nati. 

A Solemn Requiem Mass in the beau- 
tiful cathedral at Covington, Ky., ushered 
in the second day’s session. 

After Mass the delegates repaired to 
the cathedral auditorium for the second 
conference. Bishop Brossart opened the 
session with cordial words of welcome 
and congratulated the Society of St. 
Gregory on the great work it was accom- 
plishing in bringing together the real 
workers from all parts of the country 
who had devoted themselves to the cause 
of sacred music. In the course of his re- 
marks the Right Rev. Bishop bade the 
members to hold fast to the principles 
enunciated in the society’s constitution: 
“To promote the reform of church music 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
‘Motu Proprio’ of Pope Pius X and not 
to deviate an iota from this principle, no 
matter in what form the opposition mani- 
fested itself.” 


Work with Children Urged 


Right Rev. Bishop Schrembs followed 
with a word of congratulation on the so 
ciety’s increase of membership and 
progress since the last convention in 
Baltimore. In his usual eloquent and 
forceful style, the Right Rev. Bishop 
spoke of the purpose of church music and 
advised the teachers present to concen- 
trate upon the work in the schools with 
the children first, then the seminaries 
and the academies or wherever educa- 
tional work was being carried on. 
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Bishop Schrembs touched on the great 
need for enlisting the aid of school teach- 
ers and said that if anything of per- 
manent value was to be accomplished this 
was the right way to begin, for the school 
should come first as a training camp. 
In conclusion, the Right Rev. Bishop 
suggested teaching the school children 
“Chant Credo” and reminded his hearers 
that in France and other countries the 
people knew the “Credo” by heart and 
took active part in the singing of the 
Mass on Sundays. At the close of the 
Right Rev. Bishop’s address, which was 
received with enthusiastic applause, the 
Rev. Chairman introduced Rev. Simon 
M. Yenn, diocesan director of music, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., who read a paper on “The 
Obstacles Met with in Carrying on the 
Work of Reform in Church Music.” 
Father Yenn treated the matter from the 
practical side and give much information 
of great value and some sound advice— 
the result of personal experience in this 
work for many years. The close relation 
between poor church music and inade- 
quate salaries for the choirmaster and 
organist was shown. 

Father Yenn’s paper was_ received 
with marked favor, for he developed his 
subject from the standpoint of both 
rector and choirmaster. 

Nicola A. Montani, secretary of the 
society and editor of the Catholic Choir- 
master, read a paper on the origin of 
many of our hymn tunes and illustrated 
his remarks with excerpts from St. 
Basil’s hymnal and other like hymnals. 
He showed the profane or secular source 
of each of the melodies. 

Many of the tunes were shown to have 
been taken bodily from a book of Italian 
street songs. The original words con- 
nected with these melodies when not ab- 
solutely irreligious were at best expres- 
sions of sentiments usually connected 
with love songs of the ultra-emotiona] 
type. 

Resolution Adopted 


The following resolutions were adopted 
by the convention: 


That the society publish in its official 
organ, The Catholic Choirmaster, a list 
of compositions for church use, which in 
its opinion are worthy and proper to use 
in connection with divine service. 

That the use of the St. Basil Hymnal 
be considered contrary to the spirit of 
the “Motu Proprio,” and antagonistic to 
the purposes of the Society of St. Greg- 
ory, and that all members be requested 
to remove this hymnal from their li- 
braries and prevent, as far as possible, 
its further use. 

That the members make it a point to 
have public libraries in their vicinities 
add to their shelves books on the history 
and use of Catholic church music, includ- 
ing also Catholic musical compositions. 

That copies of all decrees relating to 
church music, issued by the Holy See and 
the Congregations in Rome be pubiished 
in The Catholic Choirmaster. 

That every center having twenty-five 
or more members be entitled to a vice- 
president of the society. 

Communications were read from St. 
Louis, Chicago and Montreal inviting the 
society to hold its next meeting in those 
cities. This was referred to the execu- 
tive committee. 

A resolution was also adopted recom- 
mending that the Society of St. Gregory 
urge the creation of a chair of sacred 
music in all the prominent universities, 
colleges, schools of music and conserva- 
tories, and that a representative and well 
equipped teacher be engaged to instruct 
pupils in all the branches pertaining to 
ecclesiastical music. 


Concert by Cincinnati Choirs 


The sacred concert at the Odeon on 
Wednesday evening was the culminating 
point of the convention from a musical 
standpoint. The foremost Catholic 
choirs of Cincinnati co-operated to make 
the event worthy of Cincinnati’s high 
musical standing. 

The choir of Sacred Heart Church, 
under the leadership of Harold Beckett 
Gibbs, gave a program of representative 
chants taken from the Vatican edition 
of liturgical chant books. They were 
followed by the choristers of St. Law- 
rence Church, Price Hill, under Director 
Schehl’s leadership, whose admirable 
program included the familiar “O Bone 
Jesus” of Palestrina, the “Ave Maria” 
of Arcadelt, the Sanctus and Agnus Dei 
of V. Goller’s Mass and an arrangement 
of the well-known Tantum Ergo. 

A comprehensive program, which in- 


cluded compositions of modern style, was 
given by the choir of the Church of St 
Il’'rancis de Sales, Alois Bartschmid, di 
rector. The Kyrie from the Mass in D 
Minor by Bartschmid, three responserie 
of Holy Saturday by the same compose: 
and “Jesus, Lord of Life and Glory” by 
Dumler were most effectively presented 

The convention closed with an al fresc 
luncheon, when interesting remarks wei: 
made by the Rev. Edward J. Lein 
heuser of Columbus, Ohio; Rev. Willian 
Kane, Philadelphia; Rev. James A 
Boylan, D.D., Philadelphia; Mr. Elme: 
A. Steffen, Indianapolis; Rev. Charles J 
Marshall, director of music, Holy Cros 
Seminary, Notre Dame, Ind.; Martin G 
Dumler, Cincinnati; Rev. L. Evers; F 
S. Palmer of Seattle, Wash.; B. J. Zoll 
ner, Dayton, Ohio; Pasquale Montani 
Indianapolis; Albert Dooner, Philade! 
phia; Mary Nolan, Cincinnati; Ros 
Bradley, Fort Thomas, Ky.; H. Seitz 
Henry, Ill.; Myrtle Kisheimer, Lexing 
ton, Ky.; Elizabeth Lenz, Cincinnati 
Ohio. Others present at the meetin; 
were the Rev. J. McGeary, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. John Doody, Chicago; Rev. Andrew 
Hemmersbach, Delhi, Ohio; Rev. Joh: 
B. Kessel, S. J. Florrisant, Mo.; Rev 
Joseph B. Mueller, Cincinnati; Franci: 
MacVeigh, organist Cathedral, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Rey. T. J. McCaffrey 
Covington, Ky.; Joseph Settlemayer, 
Cincinnati; Francis Vincent Schmidt, 
Cincinnati; Rev. Francis Sindelar, 
O.S.B., St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, IIl.; 
H. W. Seitz, Henry, Ill.; Rev. Justin A 
Henkel, Collegeville, Ind.; Leo J. Moe! 
der, Cincinnati; Charles Spence, Elle 
nora, Ohio; Sister Mary Francis, Sisters 
of Mercy, Cincinnati; Sister M. Cecilia, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Sisters of Divine Prov 
idence were in attendance from Newport, 
Ky.; Corbin, Ky.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Rip 
ley, Ohio; Bellvue, Ky.; Melbourne, 
Ohio, and Mount Healthy, Ohio. 





Russian Symphony Orchestra Plays 
Prominent Part in Reception to 
Commission 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra, led 
by Modest Altschuler, took a prominent 
part in the welcome which was extended 
to the Russian Commission in New York. 
At the public reception tendered the visi 
tors by the Society of the American 
Friends of New Russia, held in Carnegie 
Hall on Thursday, July 6, the orchestra 
gave a program which included Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Serbian Fantasie” and the 
same composer’s “The Twig,” which has 
a revolutionary swing, although it ante 
dates the new régime in Russia. Other 
numbers were the last movement of the 
Fourth Tschaikowsky Symphony, ex 
cerpts from “Boris Godounoff” and an 
orchestration of the new Russian hymn 
by Gretchaninoff, arranged by Conduc- 
tor Altschuler. 





Tennessee Music Clubs Plan to Start 
Whole State Singing 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 12.- 
Among the plans of Mrs. John Lama: 
Meek, president of the Tennessee Fed 
eration of Music Clubs, will be specia! 
attention during the coming year to com 
munity music. At the recent meeting 
of the State Federation it was planned 
to have three general State chairme: 
appointed, who will in turn appoint a 
community singing chairman in each 


club. These will co-operate with count) 
superintendents of schools in the work 
- promoting singing throughout th: 
State. 
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Musicianship?’ 


Make your vacation more valual 
and come to Chicago, IIl.. 
Summer School last tir 
weeks in July, 1917, and have it i! 
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Rhythm and Rhythmic Dictation. 

Com sition and Melodic Dictati: 
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ight Singing and Reading 
Harmony (not do re mi). 
airanree Building—Infallible Mem 
zing. 

95,220 Medulations, Harmo': 
Dictation and how to write these mod 
‘ations from one given tone. 

Analysis and Chord Sentences, 
combining the foundation chords of 
piece and making them into a cli 
sentence. 

Are you a pedagogue? How 
you know when you are presenting a sv 
ject correctly? Come and learn how 
teach the above subjects by the pedag°: 
of inner feeling, reasoning and drills. 
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Wahoo Celebrates Midsummer festival 











—_—- 


Fine Demonstration of Com- 
munity Singing Given When 
Citizens of County Join in 
Giving Program of Swedish 
Folk-Songs—Luther College Is 
Fine Example of Work to Pro- 
mote Community Interest in 
Music—Some of Its Undertak- 
ings and Achievements 


AHOO, NEB., June 30.—One of the 
most unique and interesting of 

the many community festivals which 
have taken place in Nebraska during the 
past few weeks was the Swedish ‘“Mid- 
summer’s Day” Festival, which was held 
here on the Luther Coliege campus on 
Monday. During the day more than 
1200 persons of Swedish descent, from 
all parts of Saunders County, gathered 
on the college grounds to listen to the 
discourses, attend reunions of friends and 
to participate with the chorus in the 
singing of quaint old Swedish folk-songs. 
The most striking feature of the cele- 
bration was the splendid concert given 


by the great inter-community chorus of 
over 150 voices—the personnel of which 
included farmers, students, teachers, 
bankers, clerks, merchants, housewives 
and skilled musicians. Carl S. Maimstrom 
conducted the Festival Chorus and Gus- 
tave Holmquist of Chicago was present 
as soloist. A large enclosure on the lawn 
in front of the main college building was 
the scene of the concert and was made 
very attractive by the brilliant lighting, 
and by the use of several hundred Amer- 
ican flags. The blue and yellow of the 
Swedish flag was also in evidence on the 
improvised platform. Rev. A. T. Sea- 
shore, president of Luther College, whose 
earnest co-operation made possible the 
events of the day and the evening con- 
cert, presided. 


Hear Swedish Folk Singing 


The program of the evening included 
some of the most beautiful of the old 
Swedish songs, but the concert was ap- 
propriately opened and closed with the 
spirited singing of the national airs of 
America. “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
was impressively sung, the words being 
given with almost devotional intensity. 
“Du Gamla Du Frea” and “Hor Oss 
Svea,” patriotic folk-songs of Sweden; 
“Den Store, Hvide Flok,” “Larkan Slor 
i Skyn” and “Skéna Maj” (spring 
songs), “Mot Kveld,” “Sverige” 
(Sweden), “Dy ar men Ro,” “Jag ar 
ung’ David Psalm CL (most popular 
Swedish anthem), “Land-Sighting” by 
Grieg and “Sof i Ro” by Moéhring, were 
among the beautiful folk-songs sung by 
the chorus. Mr. Holmquist sang the in- 
cidental solos. Admirable accompani- 
ments were played by Florence Almquist. 

Mr. Holmquist also contributed two 
xroups of solos. He has sung in Wahoo 
several times and is a great favorite 
there, and his work at this time was 
warmly applauded. He was heard to 
plendid advantage in “Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves,” by Handel, and in a 
vroup of Swedish children’s songs, added 

; extra numbers. ; 

Another important feature of the day 
nd evening concerts was the piano play- 
ine of two groups of solos and of an 

















Factors in the Midsummer Day Festival at Wahoo, 














original Concerto for piano and orches- 
tra by Howard H. Hansen, a native son 
of Wahoo, now at the head of the theory 
department, University of the Pacific, 
San José, Cal. Mr. Hansen is a pianist 
of great ability and his creative ability, 
demonstrated so clearly in his beautiful 
and brilliantly written Concerto, prove 
him an artist of great gifts. Mr. Han- 
sen claims the distinction of being one of 
the two persons given the degree of 
Bachelor of Music at Northwestern Uni- 
versity since 1851. 

Credit for the inspiration and for the 
final success of the midsummer celebra- 
tion is largely due to Ferd Anderson 
and Emil Benson of Wahoo, who bore the 
expense of the undertaking, and went 
through the country and to neighboring 
towns to interest singers in the inter- 
community chorus. A Swedish-Amer- 
ican Community Festival Association 
was organized as a permanent society, 
with officers and representatives on the 
executive board from Wahoo, Malmo, 
Swedeborg and Mead for the purpose of 
holding annual celebrations. The execu- 
tive members elected from Wahoo were 
Ferd Anderson, Emil Benson and Flor- 
ence Almquist, with Director Malmstrom 
an ex-officio member. 


Music at the College 


Music plays an important part in the 
life of the student at Luther College. An 
oratorio chorus of over seventy-five mem- 
bers (students and townspeople), under 
the leadership of Carl S. Malmstrom, di- 
rector of the School of Music at the 
college, rehearses weekly during the 
school year and, besides taking part in 
many college events and doing com- 
munity singing is the nucleus of a 
Spring Festival, at which they always 
sing the “Messiah.” Other works which 
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Festival Chorus. 





Neb. No. 1—Howard H. Hansen, Composer- 
Pianist, Soloist at Midsummer’s Day Festival, 
Wahoo. No. 2—Rev. A. T. Seashore, President 


of Luther College, Whose Active Co-operation 
Makes Possible All Musical Events and Annual 
Festivals. 
quist, Official Accompanist of the Festival; Ferd 
Anderson, President of Midsummer’s Day Fes- 
tival Association; Carl S. Malmstrom, Director of 
No. 4—Carl S. Malmstrom, Di- . 
rector of Festival Chorus and College Choruses 
and Glee Clubs, Luther College, Wahoo, Neb. 


No. 3 (Left to Right)—Florence Alm- 


have been studied and sung are ‘‘Staba} 
Mater,” “Gaul,” “Faith and Praise” by 
West, “Hymn of Praise” and the “Cre- 
ation.” Two splendid men’s choruses 
are maintained at the college, the “Jun 
to” of eight members and the “Vikner” 
of twenty voices; also a large girls’ glee 
club, known as the Chaminade Club. 
Professor Malmstrom directs -the two 
men’s clubs and Miss Effie Johnson the 
girls’. The college presents many artists 
annually, the local management being 
under direction of a faculty committee. 
Many of these concerts are held in the 
college chapel, an attractive auditorium 
equipped with a good pipe-organ, others 
in the beautiful Swedish church on Col- 
lege Hill. At the Christmas season Di- 
rector Malmstrom, who is also organist 
at the Swedish church, uses his musical 
forces in appropriate community work. 
Earl Morin of the violin department at 
the college has under his direction a col- 
lege orchestra, which does effective 
work, both during the year and at the 
annual festivals. No students of orches- 
tral instruments at the college are ex- 
cused from participation in the orches- 
tra. 

Wahoo supports a fine community 
band, which gives weekly concerts on 
the campus of the consolidated High 
School, which is directed by Prof. Charles 
Prokop. Another important musical or- 
ganization of the city is the Schubert 
Club, a male chorus of fifty voices di- 
rected by Don Campbell, which annually 
gives public concerts of great merit, 
often being assisted by noted soloists. 
The Schuberts will next year manage a 
concert course and bring to Wahoo many 
famous artists. 


HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA. 





N. A. O. Convention at Springfield, 
Mass., to Open July 30 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., July 6.—The pro- 
vram for the tenth annual convention of 
the National Association of Organists, to 
be held in the Auditorium, July 31 and 
Aug. 1, 2 and 3, was announced last 
night by Arthur H. Turner, chairman of 
the local committee of arrangements. 
There will be several free concerts by 
noted organists. The convention wil! 
open July 30 with a preliminary rally 
at the Hotel Kimball! from 8 to 10 o’clock. 
The local committee, which has charge 
of the entertainment of the visiting or- 
ganists, is as follows: Arthur H. 
Turner, chairman; Mary H. Steele, 
Thomas Moxon, Robert W. Field and 
Carl A. Smith. 


RANCES NASH 


HAMILTON TO HAVE 
COMMUNITY CHORUS 


City Is First in Canada to Adopt 
Mass Singing——Celebrate Con- 
federation Jubilee 


HAMILTON, CANADA, 
jubilee of the Canadian 
was celebrated in 





July 3.—The 
Confederation 
Hamilton yesterday, 
closing with a commemoration entertain- 
ment in the evening at the grounds of 
the Hamilton Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion. 

While in New York last summer, 
Bruce A. Carey, conductor of the Elgar 
Choir, brought back some new ideas on 
community singing, inspired by the sings 
held in Central Park. No favorable op- 
portunity presented itself for the forma- 
tion of a community chorus until the 
local Canadian Club began preparations 
for its monster celebration of the Cana- 
dian Jubilee. 

A Confederation Choir was suggested 
as one of the attractions, and Mr. Carey 
was asked to assume the leadership. The 
co-operation of the choirmasters of the 
city churches was solicited and a general 
invitation extended to all citizens who 
could sing and were interested to join 
the new choir. When the first rehearsal 
was called more than four hundred sing- 
ers responded, the subsequent attendance 
keeping up steadily. The central por- 
tion of the grandstand at the grounds 
was reserved for the choir last evening 
and, although the male sections were 
somewhat weak (it is a difficult task to 
retain male singers, so many having 
gone overseas), the singing of the choir 
was exceptionally good. 

The choral numbers given were ‘the 
“Hallelujah Chorus,” “O Canada” and 
“May God Preserve Thee, Canada” (Am- 
brose). In addition, patriotic and fa- 
miliar songs and hymns were sung 
(small song sheets having been distrib- 
uted) in true community fashion. Mr. 
Carey, who himself possesses unbounded 
enthusiasm and buoyancy, caught the in- 
spiration born of a people singing, and 
soon the great grandstand resounded to 
the wave of song. Among the familiar 
airs used for the community “sing” were 
the “Maple Leaf,” “Rule Britannia,” 
“Old Black Joe,” “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song,” “Nearer, My God, to Thee” and 
“Unto the Hills.” 

We believe this is the first occasion 
in Canada that a choir has been formed 
with the community idea predominating, 
and the initial effort was an unqualified 
success. We cannot forecast the future, 
but we hope that out of the Confedera- 
tion Choir, gathered for a special occa- 
sion, will arise a permanent community 
chorus. E. J. R. 


Tour of 34,000 Miles Is Feature of 
Albert Spalding’s Season 


Albert Spalding, the violinist, recently 
closed his season, which included a record 
breaking tour of America. He played 
108 concerts and traveled 34,000 miles. 
Mr. Spalding appeared in all the princi- 
pal cities of the East from Boston, 
Mass., to Key West, Fla., through the 
South and Texas, including a tour of the 
Pacific Coast from Riverside, Cal., to 
Vancouver, B. C. Notable among his 
orchestral engagements were his appear- 
ances as soloist with the Boston Sym. 
phony Orchestra, New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Chicago Symphony Or 
chestra, Philadelphia Orchestra and sev- 
eral others. The violinist gave twenty- 
one concerts in New York City and also 
played at Harvard, Yale, Corne!l, Prince- 
ton and the University of Virginia. 


Weekly Band Concerts in Alfred, N. Y.., 
Under Community Club Ausp'ces 


ALFRED, N. Y., July 16.—The Alfred 
Band, Prof. Ray W. Wingate, conductor, 
has been engaged by the Community 
Club of the village to give concerts every 
Saturday evening during the summer. 
The concerts will be given on the Alfred 
University Campus. The band is com- 
posed of twenty members; at its last 
meeting the following officers were elect- 
ed: Charles H. Gamble, president; Will 
H. Thomas, secretary and treasurer, and 
Ray W. Wingate, director. 


PIANIST 


Personal Direction 
EVELYN HOPPER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Alfred Hallam to Lead Chorus 
of 10,000 at Peace I estival 














HAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 16.—Exit 
Alfred Hallam, manager; re-enter 
Alfred Hallam, conductor! 

After spending his lifetime, since a lad, 
in playing upon the heartstrings of chor- 
uses large and small, Mr. Hallam last 
December laid down the baton to take up 
the management of the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the John W. Froth- 
ing] am Bureau of New York. 

As a manager he was a success, but in 
lis own consciousness he was a failure. 
He himself says, “I was not happy from 
the time I laid down the baton until I de- 
termined, two. weeks ago, to take it up 
again. I have been dealing with the hu- 
man side of people all my life,” he says, 
“and find no peace of mind in the com- 
meicial game.” 

When he leaves Chautauqua, Mr. Hal- 
lam will assume the leadership of the 
chorus at the First Reformed Church of 
Albany, N. Y. This church is the second 
oldest in the United States and will cele- 
brate its 275th anniversary in October, 
for which occasion special music is al- 
ready being planned. He will also take 


up again the conductorship of the Schen- 
ectady Festival Chorus, which he gave up 





last December, and will give one evening 
each week to the community chorus at 
the Labor Temple in New York City. 


To Conduct Peace Chorus 


Mr. Hallam has been distinctly hon- 
ored by the sponsors of the International 
Music Festival League by being invited 
to lead one of the English choruses of 
10,000 voices. It is the plan of the league 
to give a great peace festival at the con- 
clusion of the war in the belief that music 
may be used as a means of amalgamating 
the different peoples of the United States 
and Mr. Hallam will conduct one of the 
great choruses. 

Succeeding Dr. H. R. Palmer, Mr. Hal- 
lam has for sixteen years guided the 
musical affairs of Chautauqua Institution 
and was for many years a prominent fig- 
ure in public school music circles in New 
York City and the Empire State. Until 
last fall he had been for several years 
the director of the conservatory at the 
Skidmore School of Arts, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

Week of “Allied Composers” 

During Music Week, July 23-28, at 
Chautauqua Mr. Hallam will have the 
Russian Orchestra for the third consecu- 


tive engagement. It will be a gala week 
for the “Allied Composers.” With Mod- 


est Altschuler 
choir of five hundied voices Chautau- 
quans will be feasted on programs in 
which the American composer will play a 
prominent part. The combined forces will 
give the initial presentation of the dra- 
matic cantata, “Omar Khayyam,” by 
Henry Housley, Denver organist. Mr. 
ifousley will be present for the occasion. 

Other works of American composers 
which Mr. Hallam has placed in the pro- 
gram for the orchestra include MacDow- 
ell’s “Indian Suite’; the “Thunderbird 
Suite,” by Cadman; ivdgar Stillman Kel- 
ley’s “New England Symphony,” and the 
“American Suite,” by Kolar. 


Chorus to Sing Oratorio 


Mr. Hallam is planning to drill the 
whole Chautauqua community in the 
singing of some of the great choruses, 
such as the “Hallelujah Chorus” from the 
“Messiah” and “The Heavens Are Tell- 
ing” from the ‘Creation.’ 

The attempt to accomplish this task 
comes after two years of preparation. 
Two years ago the words of familiar 
songs were thrown on the screen to be 
sung, last year books were distributed 
containing the folk songs of the American 
people, and this year a collection of the 
choruses from the oratorios has been 
placed in the hands of the people with 
results quite as successful as were the 
first attempts to start them singing from 


and his orchestra and a 


the screen. 


When the task of drilling has been 
Hallam plans to have a 
community sing in the place of one of the 


completed Mr. 


regular concerts. 
PAUL S. CHALFANT. 








-- MUSICIANS’ 


DIRECTORY  =-:-: 








LILLIAN ABELL, Pianist, 


SPECIAL SYSTEM OF SIGHT READING 
SUMMER COURSE—INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 201 W. 108th St., New York. Tel. Academy 921 


MRS, CARL ALVES 
C. WALDEMAR ALVES 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
48 West 90th Street 


FERNANDO AMANDES 


Operatic Baritone. Italian, French, English, 
Extensive Repertoire. 
care of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


32nd season begins Oct. 1, 1917 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEHR T's." 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto, and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer. 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel. 9689 River 


ALEXANDER BERNE 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Pupil of and indorsed by Rafael Joseffy 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., N. Y. 


WALTER L, BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER or SINGING 
161 West 7ist Street and 130 Claremont Avenue 
New York City 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE Teacher of Singin 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AV E., NEW youn 
By appointment only 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


EARL CARTWRIGHT, Baritone 


Concert, Recital, 
112 West 47th Street 


MAY MARSHALL COBB 


SOPRANO 
Hotel Clendening. 





New York 











Teacher of Piano 

















Oratorio 
New York 





New York City 


MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 


Tel. Conn. 
TEACHER OF 


Yme, REGINA de SALES SINGING 


Formerly of Paris—now in New York 
Personal address: 7 East 87th Street 
’Phone Lenox 2880 
Summer address: 25 Elm Place, Middlebury. Vt 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York | 
Telephone, 3552 River 


MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


Studio; 18 East 60th Street, New York 
Telephone Plaza 4570 


HENRY PURMORT EAME PIANIST AND | 


LECTURER 
Director of Piano Department, 
@ Music, Auditorium Blidg., 

















Chicago. 





Cosmopolitan School | 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


ana 292 W. 92nd Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


LYDIA FERGUSON, Coloratura Soprano’ 


Classic dacteiide-kaates 
Chansons en Cestame 
50 Morningside Drive, New York, 
Tel. Morningside 4029) 


HENRY T. FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York, 
68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 








2443 Plaza 





HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


61 West 50th Street, New York 


Telephone Circle 3309. 





IRWIN HASSELL 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
re Hassell Conservatory 
853 Marey Ave. Tel. 5791 Bedford, Brooklyn. 





CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer MELANIE CONSTANZE RIGHARDT 


| GERMAN DICTION 
T 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Address Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


METROPOLITAN OP 
1425 Broadway, New York =RA HOUSS 








ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 


BOSTON, - - - - MASS. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 


ARTHUR LAWRASON 


VOICE-PRODUCTION 
The Nevada, B’way and 70th St., 
Telephone, Col. 684. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St:, New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


FLORENCE -McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
226 West 129th St. 
Tel. Morningside 4870 


GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 
STUDIO: 2231 Broadway, New York City 


EDMUND J. MYER : 


703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEBATTLB 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


“LILIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 





N. Y. 














| STUDIOS 


(Bryant 1274) | 


-SIGNOR LUIGI PARISOTTI 


Speaking and Singing 
21 Claremont Ave., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 6320. 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON 


| also 
YOUNG 
257 West 104th Street 
New York City. 





SINGING 


LADIBS STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
(corner West End Ave.), 





N. VAL. PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 


{ NEW YORK—816 Carnegie Hall. 
BROOKLYN—99 Euclid Ave. 





‘ASTOLFO PESCIA 


| MAESTRO OF 


“BEL CANTO” 
92nd St., New York 
Riverside 3815 


148 W. 


Telephone: 
| 

DOUGLAS POWELL SPECIALIST IN VOICE 
| PLACEMENT 

| Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
802 Madison Ave., New York. 

| Phone Murray Hill 8693. 








FOR SINGERS ACCORDING 
O THE LEHMANN PRINCIPLES 
‘Tel. Riverside 7260. 381 Central Park West, New York 


CARL M, ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 cauweaee HALL, N. Y. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 








FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone, Teacher of Singing. 
| July 1 to Sept. 15, Water Mill, N. Y. 
144 East 62d Street, Kew York. 


'THE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. 


} LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, Director 
Teacher’s and Professional Courses in Voice, Piano, 
| Theory and Physical Culture. (Russell Modern 
| Methods.) Booklet, etc. 853 Carnegie Hall. 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


| Violin, ’Cello and Piano Clubs, 

| ecales, ete. 

| Fred. V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
| 318 West 57th St., N. Y. Phone: Schuyler 6996. 


SCHOOL OF MUSICIANSHIP 


Mme. C. TROTIN, Director 








Recitals, 





| Course for Singers: Solfeggio, Theory and 
Theory, 


| Rhythm. Course for Pianists: 
| Harmony applied to the Piano, 
Transposition. 

Studio 805 Carnegie Hall, N. 


Improvisation, 


Send for circular 





WME. GRACE WHISTLER 


VOICE 





Studio: 210 Fifth Ave., New York 
WALTER S.- YOUNG 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


MME. ANNA BD. ZIEGLER, Director 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway Tel, 





SCHOOL of 


THE MISSES PATTERSON HAOME for 


Musi- 


p+ 
Phone 5410 Riverside 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 





Bryant 555 


RECITALS SHOW TORONTO’S 
FINE MUSICAL CAPABILITIE:, 


Programs by Students Are Chief Ever 
of Interest—Choirs Join in Giv- 
ing Matthews’s Cantata 


TORONTO, CAN., June 30.—A lai 
number of recitals have been given 
this city recently, the excellent work : 
only showing that Toronto has a lot 
first class musical talent, but also refle; 
ing great credit on the different te2ch« 
and institutions. Among the most i 
portant recitals were the following: T) 
vocal recitals by pupils of Signor Mora 
do at the Canadian Academy of Mu 
on Tuesday and Thursday last, the fi) 
being given by the junior, the second 
advanced pupils. Closing recitals of t 
year were held on Friday and Saturd 
evening, in Foresters’ Hall, by the vo 
pupils of Atherton Furlong, at which :; 
added attraction was the dancing 
Normal Allewelt of Syracuse. A vo 
and elocution recital by pupils of M 
dred Walker took place on Thursda\ 
Three piano recitals were given by pupi:s 
of Ernest J. Farmer of the Hamboury 
Conservatory of Music and a studio } 
cital by Maude Collins, soprano, pupil 
George Dixon. | 

Under the leadership of Peter C. Ke: 
nedy, organist of Bloor Street Presb 
terian Church, Matthews’s “City of God 
was given an exceptionally fine present: 
tion by the combined choirs of Bloo: 
Street Presbyterian Church and 
Chalmers Presbyterian Church. Th 
work of the chorus was excellent. Th: 
soloists for the evening were Lilian ( 
Wilson and Ada Richardson, soprano;; 
Pearl B. Steinhoff and Mrs. Florenc 
I’enton-Box, contraltos; Albert Downin 
and Jack White, tenors, and George ( 
McIntyre, baritone. 

Musical circles in Toronto have an im 
portant addition to their ranks. by thx 
coming to this city of Austin Conradi, 
distinguished American pianist, wh 
comes as the head of the piano depart 
ment of the Hambourg Conservatory of 
Music. S. A. M. 


CONCERT BY LOS ANGELES CLUB 





Cecil Fanning So’oist with Lyric Chorus 
in “Sir O!uf” 

Los ANGELES, CAL., July 2.—Trinit) 
Auditorium was filled to overflowing on 
June 22 to hear the concert of the Lyric 
Club, the closing one of the season, wit! 
Cecil Fanning as soloist. The Lyric 
Club is a chorus of one hundred women’s 
voices, all soloists, led by J. B. Poulin, 
with Mrs. M. Hennion Robinson, accom 
panist. Mrs. Robinson has a big, firm 
way of sustaining an accompaniment 
which is an invaluable aid to a chorus 
Mr. Poulin has directed this excellent 
body of singers for so long a time that 
he achieves amazing results. 

The club sang numbers by Herman 
Stair, Bargiel, Lehmann, Wachtmeister, 
Von Fielitz and Harriet Ware, singing 
both the “Boat Song,” arranged 
Spross, and “Sir Oluf,” by Harriet 
Ware. The cantata, “Sir Oluf,” poem 
by Cecil Fanning, was done with great 
dramatic effect and admirably sustain: : 
Helen Tappe, a soprano member of th 
Lyric Club, assisted in this work. 

Cecil Fanning, besides singing the til 
role in “Sir Oluf,” sang two arias ani 
a group of songs, accompanied by H. ! 
Turpin. It was his fourth Los Angele: 
engagement this season. 





Carl Friedberg Joins Colony of Mus! 
cians at Seal Harbor 


Carl Friedberg is now located at ‘!' 
“Conies,” Seal Harbor, Me. This is ‘! 
second summer that the pianist !1a> 
joined the army of musicians, who hav 
selected this beautiful spot on the Maine 
coast for rest and recreation. Sever 
of Mr. Friedberg’s artist-pupils hve 
joined him for summer study.  \! 
Friedberg is planning a series of recit@* 
in New York, Boston and Chicago 1X! 
season, the first one in New York bes 
senneued for the first week in Novem: 
er. 





Captain Tauscher Indicted in “India 
Plot” in San Francisco 


Among the ninety-seven men indi 
in San Francisco for alleged partic: 
tion in a “conspiracy to bring a! 
revolution in India” appears the na’ 
of Capt. Hans Tauscher, husband 
Mme. Gadski. Captain Tauscher 
this country a couple of months 
when the Austro-Hungarian Emba *! 
staff sailed. 
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usic Teachers’ Convention in’ California 





| At the State M 














Some of the Delegates to the California State Music Teachers’ Association at Sacramento. 
Vice-President; No. 4, Lena Frazee, Sacramento County Vice-President; No. 5, L. E. Behymer, of Los Angeles; No. 6, Howard Pratt, President Alameda County Association; No. 7, 
George McManus, of Berkeley; No. 8, Laurence Strauss, of Berkeley; No. 9, Charles Louis Seeger, of University of California; No. 10, Edward Pease, Director of the Schubert Club; 
No. 11, Mrs. Pease, Accompanist of the Schubert Club; No. 12, Edna Corneil Ford, State Secretary; No. 13, William H. Lott, President of the Los Angeles Association; No. 14, 


Zay Rector Beirtt, of San Diego; No. 15, Z. Earl Meeker, of Riverside; No. 16, Charles Craig, of Riverside; 








Sacramento; No. 19, E. W. Tilison; No. 20, Ada Clement, of San Francisco; No. 21, Mrs. Charles Louis Seeger 


CALIFORNIANS KILL PLAN TO BAR ALIENS 


Teachers Oppose Proposal to 
Exclude ‘‘Enemy Artists ’’— 
Symphony Gets Funds 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, July 11, 1917. 


O action was taken at the Sacra- 

mento convention of the Music 
Teachers’ Association of California in 
regard to the proposed _ resolutions 
against the engagement of musicians be- 
longing to nations with which this coun- 
try is at war. The object of the resolu- 
tions, which had been favorably acted 
upon by the State Association’s board 
of directors, was to discourage or pre- 
vent concert touring by eminent foreign- 
ers who have been raising funds to send 
to their people abroad. A strong senti- 
ment against taking any action developed 
in the convention and the measure was 
killed in committee. 


The next annual convention of the 
association will be held in Southern Cali- 
fornia next July, probably at Los 
Angeles. Riverside wants the conven- 
tion and has made a strong fight for it, 
but Los Angeles has also extended an in- 
vitation and the general opinion at Sac- 
ramento last week was the latter city 
would be chosen. The final decision is 
to be made at the annual business meet- 
ing in January. 

Georg Kruger, president of the San 
Francisco Music Teachers’ Association, 
insists that the thermometer registered 
115 degrees in the shade when he gave 
his afternoon piano recital. ‘And it was 
in the shade that he played. His pro- 
gram consisted of a number from Bach 
(Prelude and Fugue, I believe), the 
Liszt Sonata, a Chopin group in which 
were the Black-key Etude and the Polo- 
naise in A Flat, a couple of Scarlatti 
sonatas, Schumann’s “Nachtstiick,” 
Leschetizky’s “La Source,” Rubinstein’s 
Concert Study in C and a few other com- 
positions. 

The San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra is preparing for a new concert sea- 
son, the needed money being: available. 
No official announcement has yet been 
made. 

Henry Miller, the celebrated actor 
and manager, has developed into a 
singer. In his new play, “Anthony in 
Wonderland,” which was given its 
American premiére at the Columbia 
Theater Monday evening, Mr. Miller and 
Ruth Chatterton sing a duet. He has a 
pleasing baritone voice and uses it very 
well. I think this is the first occasion 
he has ever had to sing on the stage. 
Miss Chatterton is educated in music, 
which she professes to like even better 
than her dramatic work. She devotes 
a great deal of her spare time to the 
piano, going over the classics. Her voice 


is a light soprano of exquisite quality. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink calls Miss Chat- 
terton one of her children and is much 
impressed by her musical knowledge and 
ability. 

Elsa Ruegger, the ’cellist, her hus- 
band, Edmund Lichtenstein, the violin- 
ist, and Zhay Clark, harpist, have start- 
ed out on a vaudeville engagement and 
are the feature of this week’s bill at the 
Orpheum. 


Marie Narelle, Irish Soprano, Engaged 
for Many Concerts 

Marie Narelle, the popular Irish so- 

prano, who is widely known for her au- 


thentic singing of Irish ballads and her 
appearances in concert with John Mc- 


No. 17, Mme. Tromboni, of San Francisco; 





No. 1, State President Alexander Stuart; No. 2, Daniel Gregory Mason; No. 3, Albert F. Conant, 


No. 18, Florine Wenzel, of 





Cormack, is to be heard in a large num- 
ber of concerts during the coming sea- 
son. She has just signed a contract with 
Emil Reich, the New York manager, 
under whose direction she will appear 
beginning in the fall. 


Grace Breen, Soprano, Weds William 
Joseph Clarke 


Grace Breen, daughter of Magistrate 
Matthew P. Breen of New York City, 
was married last week to William Joseph 
Clarke, a broker of 159 West Ninety-fifth 
Street, in the Church of the Ascension, 
107th Street and Broadway. The bride- 
groom, who is the son of Joseph I. C. 
Clarke, will join the Northon-Harges 
unit of the American Ambulance Corps. 
Miss Breen is a soprano and appeared 
last season in “Eileen.” 
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Mile. Ludmila, Mlle. Pfeil, Andreas Pavley and Serge Oukrainsky of the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet; George Barrére, Conductor of the Little Symphony, and 


Catherine Bamman, Manager, Taken 


HE Sleepy Hollow Country Club 
opened the “doors” of its new open 
air theatre some weeks ago by present- 
ing the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet and 


During a Recent Rehearsal 


the Little Symphony, George Barrére, 
conductor. The picture shown above was 
taken during a rehearsal preceding the 
performance. 


DETROIT MUSIC FOR SOLDIERS 


Two Concerts Each Week Being Pre- 
sented for “Sammies” at Fort Wayne 


DETROIT, MICH., July 14.—A series of 
concerts is being given in the Y. M. C. A. 
building at kort Wayne, under the 
auspices of Mr. Ogden of the Thirty- 
third Regiment. Mr. Ogden has the co- 
operation of Mrs. E. D. Trowbridge, who 
in turn has obtained the services of the 
best musical talent of Detroit. 

‘he programs are given on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings before audiences 
of from 250 to 350 men. At the concert 
of July 12 Mrs. Ralph Trix contributed 
several groups of songs and Mrs. 
Charles P. Larned presented clever mon- 
ologues. The accompanist was Mrs. Ed- 
win S. Sherrill, whose musical accom- 
plishments are well known throughout 
Michigan. 

At the conclusion of the program Mrs. 
Sherrill was requested to play patriotic 
songs that all might sing. Three hun- 
dred strong, the “Sammies” sang such 
songs as “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
“Dixie” and “Columbia” until the late- 
ness of the hour forced the visitors to 
leave. 

Mrs. Harriet Story MacFarlane is at- 
tending the Roycroft Convention in East 
Aurora, N. Y., where she appeared in a 
recital on July 14. Mrs. MacFarlane 
gave the program on July 5, which was 
to have been given by Mrs. Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond, who is ill. Mrs. MacFar- 
lane is a contralto of exceptional merit 
and her singing won warm approval. 

M. J. M. 


Laura Littlefield to. Be Soloist at Saco 
Valley Festival 


Boston, MAss., July 7.—Among the 
artists engaged to sing at the Saco Valley 
Summer Music Festival in Maine next 
month is Lida Shaw Littlefield, soprano, 
of this city and Brockton, Mass. Mrs. 
Littlefield’s appearance at the Festival 
last season is well remembered, as she was 
summoned at a brief notice to replace 
one of the singers unable to appear. Her 
performance then was one of the fea- 
tures of the Festival. Mrs. Littlefield is 
spending the summer at Harrison, Me., 
having recently concluded a busy season 
of festival appearances, among which 
were the music festival in Danville, Va., 
and the festival at Windsor, Vt. 

; W. H. L. 





Country’s Oldest Brass Band Volunteers 
for the War 


The oldest American brass band, the 
Respasz, of Williamsport, Pa., has volun- 
teered in a body for the war. It has 
offered its services to Col. John P.. Wood, 
commander of Pennsylvania’s cavalry 
regiment. The Respasz band is eighty- 
six years old. “Dan” Respasz was its 
organizer. There was only one brass in- 
strument in the band when it began its 
career, and it was played by Lawrence, 
who had been a soldier of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The Respasz band was at 
Appomattox when Lee surrendered. 
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SUMMER REFLECTIONS OF A 
FIRESH-wWATEIR MUSIC LOVER 


By J. 0. HAUSER 

















UR choral society gave its annual 

festival last week, topping off our 
“musical season” with its customary 
orgy over “The Messiah.” We all en- 
joyed it very much and vowed the whole 
thing reflected credit upon the singers 
and the community, much as we have 
been enjoying and vowing for several! 
years. There was some question, 
though, I must admit, as to whether 
Mrs. White had sung “He Shall Feed 
His Flock” as well as she did six years 
ago and the organist came in for some 
criticism because the fuse blew out and 
the pump stopped in one of the thick- 
est parts of “Why Do the Nations?” 
leaving the chorus to rage furiously to- 


gether without any expert assistance, as 
you might say. 

But I hadn’t meant to speak about the 
performance particularly. What I was 
thinking about was the sudden feeling 
that struck me on the way home from 
the concert that after all summer was 
here and for us in an inland city there 
was to be no more music-making for a 
space. The thought impinged with a 
dismal thump, if I may put it that way, 
between my fifth and sixth ribs and for 
a time I was really melancholy. 

Now I know better. I see the matter 
in a new light. If I were one of those 
amiable young ladies who appear in in- 
teresting abbreviations and “interpret” 
various emotions by the aid of an in- 
genuous enthusiasm and bare feet, I 
should undoubtedly consider it necessary 
to go skipping o’er the lea in joyous 
abandon in order that you might really 
understand what I mean. But I am not 
one of those young ladies. I am not any 
kind of young lady. I am a man and 
there is nothing particularly graceful or 
impellingly terpsichorean about me. 
Therefore I rejoice more discreetly. 
Nevertheless, I do rejoice. 


Away with Everything! 


My joy is very simple. I will tell it 
to you. Briefly put, it might be ex- 
pressed as a mood: away with the con- 
scious forms and the set expressions of 
music; away with imported soloists and 
self-conscious local talent; away with 
choral societies and symphony orches- 
tras; away with concerts and recitals; 
away with views, reviews and _inter- 
views; in short, away with everything 
and anything I choose! I shall no longer 
be forced to do anything, hear anything, 
or read anything that some one else has 
picked out for me. No one can dare 
tell me I am a low-brow because I can- 
not remember the Opus numbers of 
Chopin’s waltzes, or say I am above the 
public’s head when I refuse to acquiesce 
in its delight over the Melody in F. And 
—perhaps greatest joy of all!—no more 
will I be compelled to steal calculating 
glances over a hall when the final note 
of an Ornstein phantasmagoria sounds 
to see how heartily I can afford to ap- 
plaud or how sharply show my dis- 
pleasure in orde: to be safely with the 
majority. 

That ought to show you what is in my 
mind and why I rejoice. Ordinarily we 
look on the summer as the death of 
music-time, I have just discovered that 
we are wrong. Summer is the birth of a 
new delight in music, the delight of in- 
dependence, of irresponsibility, of giving 
rein to your love and admiration for the 
art and letting it take you where it will. 
I feel it bubbling within me already, even 
when I stand on the threshold of the 
regions I intend to explore without 
knowing what they are, without caring. 
I can be grave when I want to and gay 
when I get tired of being grave, and 
laugh at those who say gravity has no 
place in the s»mmer-time scheme, just as 
I weep for those who say that gaiety 
should be banished when winter days set 
in. 

The editor thinks I am a bit cracked. 
I could tell that by his reception of my 
proposal that my wandering thoughts be 
set down for the perusal of his readers. 
I could see his mind working this way: 
how can any of this stuff amount to a 
hill of beans when it starts right ont to 
say it isn’t worth the paper it’s written 
on? That was because he is still in his 
winter humor. Do not make the same 
mistake, gentle reader. 


Winter vs. Summer Music 


It is our. winter habit to be purpose- 
ful, to want to accomplish something, 


to measure what we come in contact with 
by its power to benefit us, to instruct 
us, to advance us in some way. There 
will be nothing of that sort in my re- 
flections. I can promise you faithfully 
that even if you should read every word 
I wrote, you would be no better off when 
you had finished the last one than when 
you started. 


I had something in mind that I intend- 
ed to talk about, but I am sorry to say 
I have forgotten what it was. However, 
that needn’t make a bit of difference be- 
cause there is a whole volume to be writ- 
ten on the subject with which I have 
sought to make my introduction, namely, 
the difference between music in winter 
and in summer. We might just as well 
think about that some more—might bet- 
ter, in fact, because we are already on 
it, and I tell you plainly that I do not 
intend to sit around chewing the end 
of a pencil until I happen to think of 
something to write about. 

Did you ever happen to think in the 
midst of some performance in a crowded 
concert hall how artificial the whole 
thing was? Here we have a large or- 
chestra, made up of a hundred little 
human units, and we set them on a plat- 
form with a man waving a little stick 
at them, while thousands of other little 
human units sit in the semi-darkness in 
closest attention and hushed silence. 
What keeps those hundreds of humans, 
each with an active and individual mind, 
concentrated on the matter in hand is 
the mysterious order and continuity that 
the mind of some dead and gone master 
has put into a web of noises, and which 
players and listeners are fashioning into 
a message of music for themselves. Each 
one is wrapped up in it, and each to his 
degree of understanding interested, ex- 
hilarated, elevated. 


But if some man or-group of men pos- 
sessing a great deal of money had not 
built the highly complicated and deli- 
cately adjusted hall, put the platform 
where it is and the seats where they 
are, provided a good lighting system and 
adequate facilities of entrance and exits, 
the concert could not be given. It is the 
protecting walls and the uniformed ush- 
ers that give a concert just as much as 
the orchestra. 


But still more, it is that intent silence 
of a great body of people that makes a 
concert or an operatic performance. No 
one who has attended regularly at big 
musical gatherings and felt the subcon- 
scious communication of excitement and 
interest that spreads through the audi- 
ence at a tense moment, would doubt 
that the mad King of Bavaria would 
have done better to call in the beggars 
from highways and byways to form an 
audience at his command performances of 
Wagner’s works, than to have sought to 
enioy them entirely alone as he did. 


On Preserving “Atmosphere” 


And how carefully this hvpnotic si- 
lence must be preserved, lest the mo- 
mentary dream be shattered! A rustling 
program may destroy the music for a 
whole row of auditors: a sneeze has been 
known to unset half a balcony of sub- 
scribers; while imagination pales before 
the vision of what would happen if, in 
the middle of a movement from the Fifth 
Svmphony, a Maltese cat should walk 
dewn the center aisle. 

We mavy logically say that the whole 
great auditorium with its vast and com- 
plicated machinery; its staff of house 
attachés, doormen, ushers, and furnace- 
tenders; the plavers of the orchestra 
with their years of special training; the 
administrative staff, artistic and com- 
mercial, all brought together and work- 
ing in efficient co-ordination so that the 
glorious music of Beethoven may live 
again before a great audience, can be 
annihilated in an instant if there is one 
little slip-up somewhere and a Maltese 
cat walks down the aisle. 

So don’t try to tell me music-making is 
not artificial, 

The classic symbol for music as far 
back as we can go is Pan playing upon 
his pipes or a faun by the river’s side 
blowing on a split reed that he has 
plucked and fashioned. (If an anti- 
quarian or historian knows better, please 
let him not attempt to correct me for it 
makes very little difference.) 

I wonder if I will come across any of 
that kind of music, now that the concert- 
halls and opera houses are closed and I 
wander afield. 

I am sure it will not matter. The 
symbol is still as good as it ever was— 





better than it ever was if the reality 
have indeed vanished. It speaks of a 
wholesome music, made from the heart 
and with no artifice. Pan never had 
any audience but nymphs and satyrs, 
simple and unlettered creatures with no 
knowledge of counterpoint. If my my- 
thology does not mislead me, they were 
interested in Pan’s music from anen- 
tirely utilitarian viewpoint. They merely 
wanted it to dance by. 


If there were more persons nowadays 
making music to fill simple wants of this 
kind (I do not speak only of dancing, 
for there is Isadora Duncan to be argued 
in the negative) the art would perhaps 
have less mere lip service than it re- 
ccives to-day. 


Consider the Faun! 


Then think of the faun! He generally 
raised the voice of his reedy flute for 
the delight of his own ears alone. We 
might learn something from him. I 
would not have music selfish, but I would 
have it less self-conscious. 


That is one of my favorite topics and 
I will have plenty of time to think about 
it this summer. I nfay be able to puzzle 
out why Fritz Kreisler, who seems to 





my own particular way of thinking to 
be the man who represents the highest 
and. noblest aspirations of performance 
in music, is nevertheless to be regarded 
as part of the self-conscious system 
which weighs down music, and how my 
two phases of him can be reconciled. 

Is it right that thousands of people 
should go to hear Kreisler play without 
ever trying to play themselves?.. Would 
it not be better that all the virtuosos 
were silenced, so that the rank and file 
would have to get to work and make 
their own music? No, the cynic will 
answer, for then we should only have a 
new generation of virtuosos not as good 
as the present. I suppose the cynic is 
right. 

In the meantime I must think of that 
Pan business. If he ever does pipe, it 
will be in these long summer days. Per- 
haps if I do get to hear him it will turn 
out that he is a very inferior performer. 
However, you will not need to take my 
opinion for it. That is one virtue of 
reading my reflections. You will never 
feel the slightest obligation to accept 
what I say. I am a nobody. You can 
contradict me with perfect impunity. 
That should be quite a relief to you. It 
is to me. 





Mass-Singing in the Army Not | 


} 


Like Community Chorus Work 


Kenneth S. Clark Tells of His Experience at Allentown and Disagrees 
With Arthur Farwell’s Contention—The Case of Harry Barnhart 
at Syracuse—-Says “‘Low Brow Basis’’ Is Successful. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Among those who read in your last 
issue the letter of Arthur Farwell to 
Major-General Bell concerning mass- 
singing in the army camps there was 
probably no one more interested in the 
discussion than myself, for during the 
past three weeks I have been the leader 
of singing here in the camp of the 
United States Army Ambulance Corps 
as a representative of the War Depart- 
ment’s Commission on Training Camp 
Activities. My experience in that period 


has not proven to me that “mass-singing 
in the Army is impossible and im- 
practicable at the present time,” as Mr. 
I’arwell declares. Indeed, I have found 
in this particular camp that the natural 
aptitude of the men for singing together 
is stimulated without any difficulty, and 
this, too, has been the experience of 
Geoffrey O’Hara, who is doing the same 
work for the Commission at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, and of Robert Lloyd at Fort 
Niagara. 

The secret of Mr. Farwell’s experience 
at Plattsburg, I believe, lies in his 
phrase, “a community song leader in 
Plattsburg feels, etc.”” Now, I do not 
believe that the right way to approach 
the leading of singing in the camps is 
from the attitude of a community sing- 
ing leader. In a letter in the Open 
Forum of your issue of June 16 I point- 
ed out that the songs which young men, 
such as we have in the army, enjoy sing- 
ing are in most cases quite different 
from the songs which customarily form 
the program at community “sings.” 
Quite a different psychology underlies 
the tastes of the two classes of singers. 
This contention I find borne out by my 
present experience. 

Some one may reply that Harry Barn- 
hart has met with great success in his 
community “sings” for the soldiers at 
Syracuse. That is so, but I do not feel 
that it disproves my contention. With 
Barnhart’s genius for evoking vocal ex- 
pression from the masses, he could al- 
most make a community chorus out of 
the inmates of a home for deaf mutes. 
Backed, then, by all the aids of a Barn- 
hart community concert, it is not sur- 
prising that his “sings” for the soldiers 
at Syracuse are tremendously successful 
——particularly as evenings of joy and en- 
tertainment for the men. But how about 
the after effects? What will happen 
when the boys are in France, and 
Orpheus Barnhart is no longer there to 
charm them into singing? Unless in 
his community “sings” he has made per- 
manent among them a répertoire of 
songs which they will instinctively start 
up when on the march or in camp, he will 
not bring about the results that Major- 
General Bell had in mind when he made 
his famous speech to the Plattsburg men 
about singing. His hope was that the 
men would learn to sing songs which 
would heighten their esprit de corps and 
would increase their vitality on the 
march. This purpose will not be served 
by teaching the men songs which they 
will sing under the leader’s direction, but 





will drop when they are on active service 
and away from his influence. 

My remarks in my previous letter— 
which were based on first-hand knowl- 
edge of leading group singing by men in 
general and on second-hand knowledge 
of singing among soldiers—I have found 
justified by my experience in all particu- 
lars except one. That was the opinion 
that the men in camp would not care 
to sing songs about the war. This is 
not the case; but it is true that they do 
not care to sing serious verses about the 
war. The subject must be treated in a 
jolly manner, “Kaiser Bill” being the 
favorite topic. 


We have had a good opportunity to ob- 
serve this tendency of the men in the 
Ambulance Corps camp, for the feature 
of the singing here has been the rivalry 
among the various units in the writing 
of camp song parodies on popular songs 
or patriotic marching tunes. Many of 
these have been submitted and the best 
ones adopted. Thus we are building up 
a list of songs that the men enjoy sing- 
ing, especially because most of the songs 
are their very own. 


Our method of familiarizing the men 
with the new songs is this: The sing- 
ing is held in conjunction with the camp 
movies—before and between the pictures. 
The words are thrown on the screen and 
the crowd quickly picks up the song. 
That the boys might be able to study the 
words, we issued sheets of the songs, and 
15,000 of these have been distributed 
within the week. 

Thus the mass of the men is gradually 
learning the camp songs, and the boys 
give expression to them at every turn— 
at their quarters, on the hike, and even 
while washing dishes in the mess hall 
(greater vitality!). 

Songs found effective by O’Hara at 
Oglethorpe, and Lloyd at Fort Niagara, 
we are taking up here, and passing along 
our songs to them, to the end that cer- 
tain selected songs may be sung at all 
the camps. 

In other words, we have found that— 
proceeding on a “low brow” basis, which, 
I believe, is the proper one for this work 
—mass-singing in the training camps is 
not only possible but emphatically suc- 
cessful. 

Yours very truly, 
KENNETH S. CLARK. 
Leader of Singing, 
U. S. A. A. C. Training Camp, 
Allentown, Pa., July 15, 1917. 





Many Prominent Musicians Spending 
Summer at Easthampton 


Easthampton, L. I., has become a pop- 
ular musicians’ resort this summer. Last 
season Bruno Huhn, composer, spent his 
vacation months at Easthampton and 
this year he is there again. Walter 
Damrosch and his family have taken a 
house there and Victor Harris and Mrs. 
Harris are also in the cottage colony. 
Ten miles away, at Water Mill, Francis 
Rogers has his summer place. Messrs. 
Huhn, Rogers and Damrosch are among 
the most active tennis players, as well 
as being Easthampton’s prominent musi- 
cians. 
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“TWELVE O’CLOCKS” AN INNOVATION IN LONDON 


Early Programs of Chamber Music Have Large Audiences—-Carl Rosa Company and Beecham’s Continue 





to Draw Capacity Houses—Interesting Novelties Heard on Program at Royal Academy of Music 


12 Nottingham Place, 
London W1. 
June 25, 1917. 


BUSY week in the musical world 
and one in which it is hard to say 
whether the operatic or concert 

activities have succeeded the better. Be 
that as it may, we are at the season 
when usually only grand opera and 
grand opera artists have “a look in’”— 
vet in 1917 the second season of cham- 
ber concerts are holding their own 
against all comers. Of course, the Brit- 
ish String Quartet “Pops” have arrived, 
and weekly fill AZolian Hall. In that 
same hall the newly revived “Twelve 
O’Clocks” seem likely to be quite as pop- 
ular, under the direction of Phillip Ash- 
brooke, and run on the lines tried out by 
Mathilde Verne before the war. The 


first was an enormous success, and Miss 
Verne reminded her audience that they 
are no new idea, but that noon was the 
most popular time for concerts in the 
eighteenth century, for our forefathers 
were early risers. 

Of the operas we are glad to record 
another week of “houseful” for the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company at _ the 
Shaftesbury Theater, the leading fea- 
ture being “Rigoletto,” with Harrison 
Victor in the title réle, Muriel Gough as 
a delightful Gilda, Edward Davies as 
the Duke, and Jean D. Wilson as the 
Gipsy, all excellent and with courage 
enough to use the speaking voice natur- 
ally when required. “Tannhauser’” was 
the matinée attraction and drew a big 
house, with Boland in the name part. 
This week we are promised “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” and a second per- 
formance of “Mignon”—both trump 
cards and well done by the company. 


Robert Parker’s Success 


At Drury Lane, the Beecham Com- 
pany, who are still busy rehearsing the 
“Marriage of Figaro,” gave an excel- 
lent performance of “Samson and De- 
lilah,’” now one of their most popular 
“turns,” for the oratorio spirit of it ap- 
peals strongly to the great British pub- 
lic; also it is finely done with Edna 
Thornton as Delilah, Walter Hyde as 
Samson, and Robert Parker as the High 
Priest, a vigorous and telling, if some- 
what unclerical, performance. The last 
named gifted American also repeated his 
success as Boris, and with each perform- 
ance seems to improve on his reading, if 
that be possible. Certainly in saying he 
is that réle’s most attractive exponent, 
we do not omit the performance of Chal- 
iapine in the original production. This 
week the “Magic Flute” will be given for 
the first time at the Lane, “Tosca” will 
be played with Mme. Brolo in the prin- 
cipal réle, and the “Fair Maid of Perth,” 
for the latter seems to have settled down 
into an assured success, and both Mignon 
Nevada and Olive Townsend are very 
popular. 

Lionell Powell organized an entertain- 
ment on Sunday afternoon in the Royal 
Albert Hall for wounded officers and men 
of the Army and Navy, at which Clara 
Butt sang, among other items, “Abide 
With Me.” Adeline Genee danced, Mar- 
garet Cooper gave piano solos, and George 
Robey sang. The County of London Mo- 
tor Volunteer Company undertook the 
transporting of the wounded to and from 
the Hall, and there were 120 bearers to 
carry them to their places—as well as 
2500 others in uniform who were invited. 
The expenses of the afternoon were de- 
frayed by the Columbia Gramaphone 
Company “to celebrate America’s entry 
into the war.” 

Mrs. Ffrangcon Roberts gave a very 
pleasant concert in Wigmore Hall in aid 
of the Cedar Lawn Hospital at Hamp- 
stead, and her charming voice and true 
attack made her singing a pure joy. She 
was assisted by Charles Phillips, whose 
voice and enunciation are always perfect. 


Welcome “Twelve O’Clocks” 


The first “Twelve O’Clock” proved to be 
an entirely delightful hour of music, be- 
ginning with Mozart’s Trio in G, beau- 
tifully played by Rhoda Backhouse, Ma- 
thilde Verne and C. Warwick Evans. 


The same trio were joined by Evelyn 
Cooke and Waldo Warner for Dvorak’s 
Pianoforte Quintet, and Warwick Evans 
played Eccles’s ’Cello Sonata. Plunkett 
Greene was the singer and delighted the 
large audience with clear enunciation 
and beauty of tone. 

At its “Pop” concert the British 
String Quartet opened its concert with 
Mozart’s Quartet in B Flat, ended with 
the Beethoven in F Minor, and between 
these works gave an excellent first per- 





One of the 
Young Sopranos in London Concerts 
and Opera 


Gladys Moger, Leading 


formance of Waldo Warner’s Sonata in 
G, for Violin and Piano, a delicate and 
poetic conception perfectly played by Al- 
bert Sammons and William Murdoch. 


New Songs by Enesco Given 


Constantin Stroesco gave an attractive 
vocal recital at which he introduced 
some attractive new songs by Georges 
Enesco, a brother Roumanian, Tous- 
saint de Lutter, and also by his accom- 
panist, Manlio di Veroli, singing with 
great lyric charm. 

In conjunction with the London String 
Quartet Victor Benham gave a most en- 
joyable concert in aid of the Y. M. C. A. 
Hut Fund, at which excellent perform- 
ances of Schumann’s Quintet and Beet- 
hoven’s Trio in B Flat were given. 

Most excellent work was shown by the 
pupils of Mathilde Verne at their concert 
in Wigmore Hall, one and all testifying 
to the remarkable care bestowed by this 
great teacher and player, in tone rhythm 
and musical interpretation. 

Edgar Haddock organized an “All 
British” Concert in AZolian Hall in aid 
of the St. Dunstan’s Hostel, which 
proved to be chiefly notable for the de- 
lightful singing of Ruby Lubelski, the 
first performance of a “Folk Song Fan- 
tasy” for piano, violin and ’cello by J. 
Cliffe-Forrester, which won the first 
prize at this year’s Cobbett competition, 
some charming violin soli by Edgar 
Haddock, and a telling patriotic song, 
“Sons of Empire,” also by the concert 
giver, completed the program. 


Sterling Mackinlay, teacher, always 
seems to have surprises “up his sleeve,” 
for at the performance of “The Great 
Mogul,” recently given by his class, Dora 
Purse earned the highest praise as 
Djemma. Dorothy Squire was in the 
contralto réle. Mr. Mackinlay has re- 
edited and re-furbished this not too at- 
tractive operetta and says he only chose 
it on account of the difficulty in securing 
male voices. However, it served its pur- 
pose well and introduced to us some 
clever young people. 


The Royal Academy of Music gave its 
mid-term orchestral concert in_ the 
Queen’s Hall and brought forth some in- 
teresting novelties, among them being 
two charming songs, “An Irish Lullaby” 
and “Pitter Patter,” by Morfydd Owen, 
a Goring Thomas scholar, excellently 
sung by the writer, a Prelude Religieuse 
for organ and orchestra, by Edmund T. 
Jenkins, who is a Thomas Threlfall 
scholar, and two dances for piano and 
strings, by Arthur L. Sandford, Sir 
Michael Costa’s scholar. A very prom- 
ising student pupil of Plunkett Greene, 
Etta Crossman, sang charmingly. 

Frank Armstrong gave a most enjoy- 
able free smoking concert in the A®olian 
Hall last Sunday evening. 

Isidore de Lara is busy with his 
“Hour of Music” at Claridge’s Hotel, at 
which the American soprano, Mme. 
Edvina, will be the star; his garden par- 


ties at Lady Beatty’s home, Hanover 
Lodge, Regents Park; his concert of 


French music on Tuesday and his All 
British concert on Thursday—as well as 
a war emergency entertainment almost 
every day. 

The next evening of the Music Club in 
the Grafton Galleries will be “All Amer- 
ican.” HELEN THIMM. 


Lola Carrier Worrell, Composer, Goes 
Into Publishing Business 


Lola Carrier Worrell has written a 
patriotic song called “Soldier Boys,” 
which is meeting with great favor and 
being sung by many singing societies, its 
appeal being strong and its publication 
timely. It is a march-like song with a 
“catchy” melody and is not difficult to 
sing. Mrs. Worrell has issued it her- 
self, having gone into the music publish- 
ing business to bring out her lighter 
compositions, the firm name being Her- 


bert & Co., New York. She has also 
issued her waltz song, “Only You,” which 
will in all probability be interpolated in 
a Broadway musical production inh the 
fall. 


Amy Ellerman and Calvin Cox to Tour 
Middle West 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, and Calvin 
Coxe, tenor, have been engaged for a 
thirteen weeks’ Edison Tone Test tour 
of the Middle West, beginning Sept. 17. 
Miss Ellerman will appear as soloist and 
Mr. Coxe will go as conductor of the 
party. Miss Ellerman will act as sub- 
stitute at the First Christian Science 
Church, New York, during August, and 
on Fridays and Saturdays she will sing 
solos at the Synagogue at Long Branch, 
N. J. Mr. Coxe will appear as soloist 
in August at the Emanuel Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn. 


George Rasely, Tenor, Claims His Bride 
in Boonton, N. J. 


George Rasely, the brilliant young 
tenor, was married on Tuesday, July 10, 
to Anabel Butler Cammeyer, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Henry Cammeyer. 
The wedding was held at St. John’s 
Church, Boonton, N. J., the home of the 
bride. Among the ushers were Mr. 
Rasely’s colleagues, William Simmons, 
Marion Green and Grant Kelliher, three 
professional singers, while Harold Vin- 
cent Milligan, organist of the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York, at 
which Mr. Rasely is tenor soloist, pre- 
sided at the organ during the ceremony. 


Onteora Park, N. Y., Claims Heinrich 
Meyn for the Summer Months 


Heinrich Meyn, well-known baritone, 
is spending the summer at Onteora Park, 
where a large number of musical celebri- 
ties have assembled. In a recent concert 
given at the home of Mrs. Alfred B. 
Mason a delightful program was pre- 
sented to the Onteora colony by Mrs. E. 
Chapman Gould, Dagmar Rubner and 
Mr. Meyn. 
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Merle Alcock Gathering 
Energy for Strenuous Winter 
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Camera Records of Merle Alcock, the Contralto, 
With Edward Miles of 





“Off Duty.” On Left: 


the Princeton American Ambulance 












Leagyas 


Corps 


Now in Paris, Taken in Asheville, N. C., on May 2; Right, Mrs. Alcock Arriving 


in Osceola, Iowa, on June 27 


ERLE ALCOCK, the _ youthful 

American contralto, who has 
achieved pronounced popularity on the 
concert platform, is devoting her entire 
summer to rest and recreation, gather- 
ing energy for the fall and winter. The 
latter promise to be strenuous seasons 
for Mme. Alcock; among other things, 
the contralto has already been especially 


engaged by Margaret Anglin, for Greek 
Play productions, in New York during 
February, 1918. 

Writing from Osceola, Iowa, the con- 
tralto notes that she has been fortunate 
enough to encounter cool weather, the 
first time in half-a-dozen years that na- 
tives of that city have experienced cool 
weather during July. The artist re- 
cently joined her husband, Bechtel Al- 
cock, the tenor, in Ohio. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








The Predecessors of “Musical America” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I noticed in several of your recent 
issues, that in quoting some of the musi- 
cal news of thirty-five years ago, you re- 
ferred to Music and Drama, edited by 
John C. Freund, as MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
predecessor. 


The immediate predecessor of MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA, in which Mr. Freund was 
interested as editor, was the American 
Musician, which for a number of years 
enjoyed a considerable degree of success. 

I think you will find that the first 
musical paper published by Mr. Freund 
was as far back as 1873, when he 
brought out the Music Trade Review, 
in which musical matters as well as news 
of the musical industries were combined. 
This was the first musical paper in Eng- 
lish to be published in New York City. 
It had been preceded by a musical paper 
in German, published by Mr. Hagen, but 
that had gone out of existence at the 
time Mr. Freund started. 

There was also, at about that time, a 
paper called the Art Journal, which 
had some musical articles and which also 
contained articles on literature and art. 
It was started by Henry C. Watson, at 
that time musical critic of the New York 
Tribune, but it made no attempt to give 
musical news, so that it is proper to say 
that the first effort in this direction was 
made by Mr. Freund at the time stated, 
namely, as far back as 1873. 

After a time Mr. Freund changed the 
name, as the record shows, to the Musi- 
cal Times, and later to the Musical 
and Dramatic Times. Musie_ and 
Drama was a later enterprise entirely. 
The record, therefore, would take us 
back some forty-four years, and if any 
of your readers still have volumes of 
those old musical papers, they would cer- 
tainly furnish very interesting items and 
enable us to realize the wonderful prog- 
ress which we have made during the in- 
tervening generation. 

It is proper for me to add that I am re- 
ferring to musical papers published in 
New York City. Before Mr. Freund 
started, Dwight was running, more or 
less intermittently, his Journal of 
Music in Boston. But that also never 
attempted more than musical reviews and 
articles and certainly never made any 
effort to give the musical news of this 
country or of abroad. After a time 
Dwight’s journal ceased publication. 

Truly yours, 


OLD-TIMER. 
New York, July 7, 1917. 





Mme. Eymael Tells of Growth of the 
Women’s Musical Alliance 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


At least do not imagine that the Amer- 
ican branch of the “Union des Femmes 
Artistes Musiciennes” of Paris is sleep- 
ing over its initial successes, since our 
last and so interesting interview. 

We have been duly incorporated under 
the name of “The Women’s Musical Al- 
liance” during the course of last month, 
under the laws of New York; we have 
elected our officers, formed our board of 
directors, and placed the society on a firm 
and lasting basis. 

Following our great success of April 
17, we received a most touching letter 
from Mme. Lucy Tassart, president of 
the society in Paris, from which I beg 
leave to quote the following extract: 

Your most welcomed letter of the 19th in- 
stant reaches me this minute, and I cannot 
find words to express my admiration for your 
efforts and ‘your success of the 17th, on the 
occasion of your grand concert at the Metro- 
politan. Thanks to your generous co-opera- 
tion, we shall soon be in a position to help 
the most deserving and the most unfortunate 
of our dear artists, and our American Branch 
will be definitely established in New York, 
etc. 


Faithfully yours, 
Lucy TASSART. 


As you know, my dear MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, aside from the moral and financial 
aid given to our members, which is the 
main object of our society, it is our cher- 


ished hope, with the assistance of our 
American branch, to form the closest tie 
between our two great republics, so close- 
ly allied, giving every opportunity to the 
artists enrolled in our American branch 
to secure engagements, concerts, thea- 
ters, information and advice for pro- 
fessors, and all possible assistance in 
France; and to make our American com- 
posers better known abroad. And I am 
happy to announce our proposed concert 
at the Trocadéro, to be composed solely 
of American artists, sent under the aus- 
pices of our American branch; all the 
music to be from American authors. 
Mme. Tassart asks me to bring a pat- 
riotic chorus or a hymn to liberty to be 
sung by the chorus of the union. 

We do not intend holding another 
public meeting until next October; but 
we urge all professional women artists 
to send their names for membership at 
once, at our headquarters, 50 West 
Sixty-seventh Street (phone, Columbus 
1405), where they can receive full in- 
formation. We shall explain to them 
how we have met the lack of demand 
owing to the war, which may unfor- 
tunately repeat itself here, and how we 
have been able to maintain a reserve 
capital of 75,000 francs at the end of 
seven years of existence after distribut- 
ing from 10,000 to 12,000 francs an- 
nually. 

Assuring you of my high esteem for 
your so interesting and so devoted re- 
view, I am, ; 

CHRISTIANE EYMAEL, 
President 
The Women’s Musical Alliance. 
New York, July 10, 1917. 





Deplores Lack of Characteristics Found 
in Last Season’s Concerts 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Mr. Bernays’ letter regarding the 
Civic Orchestral Society’s concerts, which 
appeared in your issue of July 7, was of 
interest to me—not that he said anything 
new or startling—but simply because the 
subject was occupying my thoughts. 

I feel that I am able to talk from the 
standpoint of the public which the so- 
ciety particularly wishes to reach since, 
a few years ago, I, like the majority of 
those who attend these concerts, had 
little opportunity and a great desire to 
hear good music. 

Last year I regularly attended, and for 
the most part thoroughly enjoyed the 
concerts given by the society in Madison 
Square Garden. The programs were 
such as would appeal to any person who, 
although having a love for music, had 
not been able to hear much of it, and 
although they were what is generally 
called “popular” programs, the works 
given were of such real worth as always 
to afford pleasure to people of discrim- 
inating taste, no matter how often heard. 

And the audiences! It was in itself 
an inspiration to be one of an audience 
which drank in every tone and gave un- 
restrained evidence of its genuine en- 
joyment. To promenade during inter- 
missions and listen to the various ex- 
pressions of appreciation by the Amer- 
icans, Italians, Germans, Jews, Span- 
iards, etc., which comprised the audiences 
was a privilege, and one came away feel- 
ing refreshed and uplifted. 

But this year things are very different. 
The foreign element is not there, and the 
atmosphere is gone. For the most part 
the audience is composed of Americans, 
whose knowledge of music and things 
musical seems to be on a par with that 
of a sweet young thing who, after hav- 
ing heard Botta, the popular and very 
artistic Metropolitan tenor, sing the 
“Ilower Song” from “Carmen” there last 
Wednesday evening, in beautiful voice 
and his best style, said in a patronizing 
voice, “Yes, Botta did sing well, didn’t 
he, and a little encouragement (possibly 
referring to her applause) really did 
him a lot of good,” evidently being under 
the impression that he was new to the 
publie. 

Still if one misses the inspiration and 
enthusiasm of the foreigners, one is con- 
soled by the thought that in undertaking 
to cultivate a love of music among 
middle-class Americans, the society is 
doing something very worthy, for 
whereas the most. illiterate foreigner has 
a natural love for good music, this, 
among Americans, is generally confined 
to those who have been educated up to it. 

But why, in trying to reach and teach 
such a public, the society should under- 
take to present programs largely com- 
posed of modern French and Russian 
works, I cannot comprehend, though per- 
haps Monsieur Monteux has his own 





reasons. The fact that the largest au- 
dience of the season attended when a 
Beethoven Symphony was played is proof 
enough of the melodic and rhythmic ap- 
peal of such a work to an audience of 
this kind, and even the highest of the 
highbrows cannot deny that it furnishes 
plenty of food for the study of form, etc., 
whereas modern works of the kind which 
are being presented serve only to con- 
fuse such audiences. I agree with your 
Mr. Peyser, who says M. Monteux has 
a “singular ineptitude in program mak- 
ing.” 

And is the society shaping public 
opinion in the desirable way when on its 
programs appear the words “Lover’s 
Death,” instead of the beautifully ex- 
pressive “Liebestod,” thereby giving evi- 
dence of a greatly to be deplored narrow- 
mindedness? 

Is the fact that we are fighting to 
overthrow Prussianism a _ sufficient 
reason for banishing almost all German 
music from our programs, and censoring 
the use of even German titles? As your 
distinguished Mr. Freund has so often 
reiterated, art is universal and knows 
no bounds of nationalism. 

MARGARET GARDEN. 

17 Franklin Place, 

East Orange, N. J. 





The Musician and Military Service 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


“Should Artists Be Exempt from Mili- 
tary Service?” So reads the topical 
question that to-day is agitating the 
musical fraternity of the country. In 
reading the arguments for this or the 
other theory I was struck by the ap- 
parent justification for each. So much 
so, in fact, that it would seem oppor- 
tune to compile a list of reasons in sup- 
port of the theory that artists should 
be exempt, as well as another in confu- 
tation thereof. With rather more space 
at our disposal than we have, the re- 
spective arguments might be placed side 
by side and so offer an interesting com- 
parison. As it is, the best that can be 
done is first to question the logic of the 
negative standpoint and subsequently to 
inquire into the justification for the posi- 
tive argument. It is, therefore, to be 
asked: 

1. Is it right that artists should claim 
any prerogatives over others in times of 
peace or in war? 

2. Are artists to be considered more 
irreplaceable than other valuable mem- 
bers of a world’s community who are 
called upon and readily engage to do their 
duty to their country, such as physicians, 
architects, engineers, important govern- 
ment officials and the like? 

3. Are male musicians to be consid- 
ered—or are they willing to be consid- 
ered—“mollycoddles” of society rather 
than normal, ineffeminate men? 

4. And lastly: Should a_ greater 
leniency be shown to the world of music 
than to other spheres of economic or 
professional activity? 

On the other hand: 

1. Should all we have attained in mu- 
sical culture be jeopardized by taking 
from our musical world one important 
support after another before there is an 
urgent need for the belligerent co-opera- 
tion of such significant musical factors? 

2. Should the hands or the voice of a 
pianist, a violinist or a singer who suc- 
ceeds in uplifting and consoling his wor- 
ried and frequently unhappy fellow men 
he irrevocably ruined merely in order to 
satisfy a principle, to wit, the military 
enlistment of all classes and vocations? 

3. Can a government take upon itself 
the responsibility of depleting the ranks 
of those who since time immemorial have 
done so much toward lending significance 
to a country in the eyes of the civilized 
world? 

4. Is there no place in the general 
military service for music as a branch 
of the service which might prove just 
as helpful for the general state of pre- 
paredness and in which the artists might 
co-operate just as efficiently as the sani- 
tary corps, the commissary, etc., without 
having the country’s musical future 


jeopardized? 
O. P. JAcoB. 
New York, July 12, 1917. 





Here Is Opportunity for Music Dealers 
to Do Patriotic Service 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May we suggest to you that you can 
erform a very valuable patriotic serv- 
ice by calling attention in your columns 
to the fact that musical dealers in local- 
ities near the new army camps can con- 





tribute materially to the pleasure of th. 
soldiers by sending pianos to the camps 

The National War Work Council o 
the Young Men’s Christian Associatio: 
is planning to erect two hundred or mor 
buildings or tents at the various arm, 
camps now being arranged for, in whic! 
to carry on its well known activities 
For all of these buildings, musical in 
struments, pianos, talking-machines, etc 
are carnestly wanted. 

The task of equipping these two hun 
died buildings to provide for the com 
fort and entertainment of the soldiers j 
a tremendous one. The resources of th. 
Y. M. C. A. are being heavily taxed t 
provide the innumerable things for whic} 
there will be an immense demand a 
soon as the camps are opened. 

It must be that there are many musica 
instrument dealers who could contribut 
a piano, for instance, for use in at leas 
one of the buildings in their immediat: 
vicinity. In addition to the religiou 
services which will be held in the Arm 
Y. M. C. A. buildings, a variety of con 
certs are arranged for week nights an 
the piano is in constant use. A numbe) 
of concert companies also are plannin. 
for tours of the camps. 

The above are the main facts in th 
situation. If you are disposed to devot: 
a little space in one of your early issue 
of the suggestion outlined and state that 
offers may be sent to the Bureau o: 
Equipment, National War Work Counci! 
124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
York, N. Y., we believe that this sug 
gestion would result in offers which 
would bring great pleasure to the youny 
men in the nation’s service and offer to 
the dealers an opportunity to do a ver), 
serviceable thing. 


In some cases second-hand pianos, if 


in perfect order and good tone, would 
be quite as acceptable as new ones. 
Beyond a doubt, all the dealers know 
the location of the camps nearest them 
and it would be well if they would indi 
cate when making offers any preference 
they may have for the place where the 
piano is to be used. 
P. F. JEROME, 
Director. 
124 East Twenty-eighth Street, 
New York City, 
July 11, 1917. 


Regarding National Songs 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In some way I skipped “Mephisto’s’’ 
comments (June 23d number) on my 
letter in the New York Sun regarding 
patriotic song composition. A friend has 
now called my attention to them, and | 
trust you will allow me to say an addi- 
tional word, even at this late day. 

If my Sun letter was susceptible of 
the meaning which “Mephisto” reads into 
it, good for him in detecting it, I fully 
deserved his gentle assault on me, and | 
thank him for doing it in so kindly and 
courteous a spirit. There was a day 
not long ago when I examined, corrected 
or edited over twenty alleged patriotic 
songs, every one of them uninspired, vul- 
gar, pilfered, ghastly, grossly incorrect, 
unpardonable, impossible! Perhaps that 
was the day I wrote to the Sun, and | 
had merely contracted a more or less 
natural case of temporary grump! 

Those who know me know that I have 
devoted many years of a fairly long life 
to the assistance and instruction in com- 
position of “musical infants,’ many of 
whom have now grown to conspicuous 
musical maturity, and I feel quite sure 
they regard me as a patient, tolerant and 
sympathetic master, whose very last 
thought or endeavor would be to dam 
up the flood of amateur composition. | 
can look with a perfectly complacent eye, 
even on a patriotic song, if it displays 
occasional gleams of intelligence and 
honest purpose. My only intention in 
the Sun letter was to give a word of 
friendly advice to the countless multi- 
tude of “composers” with 2 cents’ worth 
of musical knowledge who are trying to 
turn out $5 worth of patriotic song 
which no one could possibly want and 
which no publisher would ever consider. 
My hope was to impress on these writers 
the utter futility of their efforts, and to 
save them from useless labor and in 
evitable disappointment. The great na- 
tional patriotic song will not be created 
in any such way, but will spring forth 
splendid and inspired from some crisis 1 
our country’s affairs. What is more, 
some amateur will write it, but not the 
sort of amateur just mentioned! 

I am heart and soul with every word 
which “Mephisto” says of the lovely, 
kindly spirit which underlies the en- 
deavor to produce the patriotic song 0! 
“inspiring anthem,” which he truly as 
serts is “wanted” in America, and I ex- 
tend to him my sincere felicitations on 
the solid good sense and intelligence o! 
his comments on the subject. 

LUCIEN G. CHAFFIN. 

New York, July 13, 1917. 
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BRILLIANT WEEK OF OPERA AT RAVINIA PARK 


‘‘ Tales of Hoffmann” Discloses Admirable Work of Richard Hageman—Diversity of Language Adds to 
Unusual Features of Presentation— Use of Real Trees Affords Unique Backgrounds for Delightful 
Presentation of “‘ Rigoletto Unfavorable Weather Makes Attendance Fall Below Average 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, July 14, 1917. 


HE “Tales of Hoffmann” was sung at 

Ravinia Park Saturday night by an 
excellent cast, scoring an immense suc- 
cess. The prologue was omitted, and the 
curtain rose at once on the first act. 
Salvatore Giordano sang the role of 
Hoffmann. His voice is a lyric tenor, 
sweet and expressive, and he gave an ex- 
cellent portrayal of the réle. Florence 
Macbeth, as the doll Olympia, was a de- 
light both to the eye and the ear. Her 
voice was flutelike and clear, and her 
enunciation distinct. She also gave an 
appealing portrayal of the consumptive 
Antonia, in the third act of the opera. 
Carolina White was a stunning Giulietta 
to look on, but her singing was marred 


by uncertain pitch. Irene Pavloska car- 
ried off the ré.e of N:klaus in a fas- 
cinating spirit of bravado, and sang it 
with tonal loveliness except in the “Bar- 
earolle,” where her voice sounded some- 
what dull. ; 

Morton Adkins disclosed a full, rich 
and luscious voice as Dappertutto, sing- 
ing with round, smooth tone, clear 
enunciation and musical intelligence. 
His portrayal of Dr. Miracle was also 
very effective, both vocally and dramati- 
cally. The trio in Act III, sung by Ad- 
kins, Florence Macbeth and Cordelia 
Latham, was a tonal delight. Henri 
Scott sang Crespel with big, rich voice 
and convincing interpretation. Millo 
Picco again showed his admirable his- 
trionic ability as Coppelius. Francesco 
Daddi, tenor buffo, who until now has 
been with the Chicago Opera Association, 
made a superbly comical Cochenille, and 
also was a mirth-provoking and tonally 
pleasing Franz. William Schuster, as 
Spalanzoni, contributed to the excellence 
of the ensemble, and the chorus, contain- 
ing full, solid and pleasing voices, made 
a first-class background for the work of 
the soloists. 


Hageman’s Excellent Conductorship 


Richard Hageman obtained from the 
orchestra an unusually artistic perform- 
ance of the barcarolle. Hageman’s work 
this season, especially in the Wagnerian 
concerts, has been of the highest excel- 
lence, the; orchestra playing under his 
baton with verve and precision and with 
gratifying beauty of shading and tone. 

An interesting feature of the presenta- 
tion was the diversity of languages used. 
Adkins and Schuster sang in. English; 
Picco and Giordano in Italian, and the 
rest of the cast in French. 

“Tosca” was on the boards Sunday 
evening, with Marguerite Beriza in the 
title réle. Mme. Beriza made a_ con- 
vincing and altogether charming Tosca. 
Her acting was intense, and she got the 
full dramatic force from her lines. Mor- 
gan Kingston was in fine voice as Cava- 
radossi, and he had to repeat the aria in 
the prison scene, “The Stars Were Shin- 
ing.” Morton Adkins, as Scarpia, was 
both vocally and dramatically satisfying. 
His polished singing of the réle of the 
police chief carried a fine, 
quality of tone into every syllable, with- 
out, however, losing the dramatic effect 
of the lines. Francesco Daddi, as 
Spoletta, was awkward and unconvinc- 
ing—a tremendous change from his de- 
lightful work in “Tales of Hoffmann” the 
preceding evening. Adkins sang in Eng- 
lish, the other characters in Italian. 
Only the second and third acts of 
“Tosca” were given. 

“Rigoletto,” Wednesday evening, was 
another very satisfying ensemble such 
as “Tales of Hoffmann.” Florence Mac- 
beth was in golden voice as Gilda, her 
tones being clear and pure and her high 
E ringing as clear and perfect as the 
tone of a silver bell. Orville Harrold, in 
the réle of the Duke, displayed not only 
tonal beauty but also refinement and ex- 


resonant» 





cellent phrasing in his singing. His 
voice was at its very best. Millo Picco, 
as the jester, was a tremendously con- 
vincing actor, and the rich vocal beauty 
of his work was very effective in this 
opera, which seems to have been written 
primarily for the baritone. Frances In- 
gram, as Maddalena, made her first 
operatic appearance of the season. She 
is one of the best contraltos that has been 
heard in Chicago, and her work in 
“Rigoletto” was up to the best that she 
had done with the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation during the past two seasons. 
Henri Scott added a splendid Spara- 
yucue to the cast. A unique effect was 
obtained in the final scene by using real 
trees as the background, which waved 
realistically in the breeze—an effect that 
would be hard to obtain in any but an 
open-air theater such as that at Ravinia. 
The weather was against the perform- 
ance, and the attendance was, therefore, 
small. 

A severe thunder and hail storm Fri- 
day evening kept all but a few intrepid 
souls away from the performance of 
“Martha,” for Ravinia Park lies three- 
quarters of an hour distant from Chi- 


cago by train, and even farther from 
Milwaukee. The few that braved the 
elements were well rewarded for their 
courage by a performance of “Martha” 
that was a tonal and ocular delight from 
the first rise of the curtain to the close 
of the Fair scene. Richard Hageman, 
who conducted the orchestra through an 
overture and the opera from the piano 
score, was roundly applauded for his 
effective work. Three scenes were given 
—the whole of Act II (Kitchen scene), 
the Forest scene and the Fair scene. 
The quartet in Act II—Edith Mason, 
Frances Ingram, Orville Harrold and 
Henri Scott—was well balanced. Edith 
Mason’s voice was brilliant and warm 
and she acted the part of the teasing 
Martha with convincing realism. Frances 
Ingram disclosed to the full the smooth, 
rich beauty of her admirable contralto, 
singing with opulent tone and appealing 
vocal warmth. Orville Harrold as 
Lionel and Henri Scott as Plunkett com- 
pleted an admirable cast. Edith Mason 
and Frances Ingram sang in Italian, 
Scott and Harrold in English. William 
Schuster portrayed Sir Tristan. 
FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





CHRISTINE MILLER’S SUCCESS “SECRETS” 





Contralto Gives Her Rules for 
Keeping Fit on Taxing 
Concert Tours 


66 OW do you do it?” The interviewer 

glanced in dismay from a list of 
Christine Miller’s concert dates during 
the past season. One hundred bona-fide 
engagements covering a radius of 40,000 
miles and including appearances in 
thirty different states, was one cause of 
her amazement and the other was seated 
opposite in the smiling, health-and- 
vitality-radiating person of Christine 
Miller. 

“Do you want the real explanation?” 
answered the singer with a glint of mis- 
chief in her eye, “because, if so, I assure 
you it isn’t a bit extraordinary or mirac- 
ulous, and will not make a very fascinat- 
ing story.” 

Reassured that the truth was wanted, 
she continued: é 

“The reason for the physical fitness 
is due to my recognition of the stomach 
as the cause of practically all ills—and 
my consequent care not to abuse that 
precious organ. Without depriving my- 
self to any great extent, I do select my 
food with common sense, do not mix the 
unmixable and try to keep as regular 
hours for meals as_ possible. With 
practically nine-tenths of my time spent 
in hotels and on railroad trains, however, 
you can imagine that this is not always 
an easy thing to do—but then, things 


that were easy never did appeal to me. - 


That is undoubtedly why I chose the 
concert stage for my career,” ended Miss 
Miller with a laugh. 


Audiences Always Vary 


“As to the mental side, there is noth- 
ing so stimulating, so constantly con- 
ducive to keeping one’s mind alert and 
one’s faculties on the qui vive as appear- 
ing before different audiences nightly, 
and awakening in each a_ responsive 
chord. With artists who claim all audi- 
ences are alike, I absolutely disagree. 
On the contrary there is no end to their 
‘infinite variety’ and as for the different 
types of people with whom one comes 
in contact in the roving life of a singer— 
well, perhaps some day I shall publish 
my diary so that others can join with 
me in some very interesting acquaint- 
ances and experiences.” 

“We have heard of some of them 
during the past season,” ventured the 
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Christine Miller, 
Who Finds Knitting a Pleasant Sum- 
mer Relaxation 


American Contralto, 


listener, “and often wondered whether 
the series of flood and snow-bound 
trains, jewel robberies, etc., reported to 
have occurred to you, were actual hap- 
penings or frenzied products of the genus 
press agent.” 

“Indeed they were actual happenings,” 
quickly responded the singer, “and some 
of them were extremely uncomfortable 
ones. In fact, the only engagement 
which I was obliged to cancel during 
the entire season, was the result of a 
train on which I was traveling being 
snowbound.” 

“Do you mean to say,” continued the 
skeptical interviewer, “that there was 
nary a cold, a touch of laryngitis or 
any other béte noire of the singer to 
cause a cancellation?” 


“Prevention” Her Creed 


“Absolutely not,” affirmed Miss Miller. 
“Such things are only a béte noire when 
you allow them to be. My remedy is a 
most simple one—Prevention! First of 
all comes dietary precaution and second 
a good two months of vigorous outdoor 
exercise in the summer. Swimming, ten- 
nis and horseback riding are the chief 
numbers of my summer program, and 
I have ‘discovered at Magnolia, on the 
North Shore of Massachusetts, a para- 
dise where I can indulge in these sports 
to my heart’s content. So au _ revoir 
until a 

“But,” hastily interposed the writer 
before the gay dismissal could be fin- 
ished—“I was told to ask you for the 


’ 





secret of your success and I mustn’t 
leave without it.” 
“Secret?” Christine Miller instantly 


replied, “there is no secret—unless keep- 
ing eternally at it—studying always— 
learning of life as well as of art— 
living sanely and wholesomely—is a 
secret.” 





MUSIC PROMOTED IN 
SEATTLE SHIPYARDS 


Four Bands Organized Among 
Craftsmen—-Hold First 
Community Sing 





SEATTLE, WASH., July 10.—Music and 
the shipbuilding industry have joined 
hands in Seattle, and four new bands 
have sprung into existence in as many 
months. The Ames Shipyard Band, di- 
rected by T. H. Wagner; the Duthie 
Shipyard Band, T. J. Lingwood, director; 
the Skinner & Eddy Company Band, C. 
Kk. Holben, director; and the Seattle 
Construction & Dry Dock Company 
Band, Albert P. Adams, director. The 
largest of these organizations is the 
Ames Shipyard Band of 50 members, 
which made its initial public appearance 
at Volunteer Park, Sunday evening, 
July 1, in a well-balanced program, with 
Mrs. Mae Raddeaux, soprano, as_ solo- 
ist. 

The members of the band are in a 
large part professional musicians, and 
are employed in the yards in clerical po- 
sitions. T. H. Wagner, Seattle’s oldest 
and most popular bandmaster, is instruc- 
tor as well as director, teaching the 
amateur members of the band, which re- 
hearses every day from 12 to 1 o’clock 
during the noon hour in Recreation Hall. 


All expense for the upkeep of the band 
is borne by the shipbuilding company. 
Mrs. Raddeaux, the soloist for this first 
public concert, is a professional singer 
and has a lovely coloratura voice. 

The Duthie Shipyards Band, T. J. 
Lingwood, director, played at Leschi 
Park on July 1, giving a fine program. 
This organization has thirty-five mem- 
bers, professional musicians, but all em- 
ployed in the shipyards. Each noon they 
give a program in the yard for the en- 
tertainment of the employees, and hold 
their rehearsals at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon immediately after work. An added 
attraction to social life in the Duthie 
yards is the Tillicum Quartet, consist- 
ing of George A. Hastings, first bass; 
soloist at St. Mark’s Church; C. J. 
Sylliassen, second bass, soloist Nor- 
wegian Singing Society; C. Carmeichal, 
first tenor, soloist at the Cathedral and 
the Jewish Synagogue; and Harry Met- 
calf, second tenor. All these singers 
were members of the Standard Grand 
Opera Company and the “Blue Wing” 
company. The quartet will sing at 
launchings and entertainments for the 
Duthie Company. 

The Seattle Construction & Dry Dock 
Company Band is directed by Albert P. 
Adams; the band rehearses three times 
each week, and plays for the numerous 
social affairs given. The newest band 
is that of the Skinner-Eddy Company, 
with C. E. Holden, director. These mu- 
sicians are mostly amateurs, and practice 
after work each afternoon. 

Community singing in a Seattle park 
was heard here for the first time on 
Sunday, July 8. Ferdinand Dunkley 
has been energetically working for the 
past month to bring this about, with 
a large committee equally interested; the 
Park Board were importuned to have 
folders printed with the words of three 
songs thereon, “The Red, White and 
Blue,” “Old Folks at Home,” and “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” Wagner’s Band 
gave the concert in Woodland Park and 
the songs were interspersed through the 
program. Mr. Dunkley directed the 
ners, with George A. Hastings lead- 


ing. ere were about 5000 people at 
the concert. 
Mrs. Ella Helm Boardman gave a 


studio musicale for July 9, in honor of 
Margaret Taylor of New York City, a 
pupil of Oscar Saenger. Mrs. Taylor’s 
singing was appreciated by those who 
heard her. Mrs. Betty Brown, Mrs. 
Alice Williams Sherman and Clyde 
Rogers assisted on the impromptu pro- 
gram. 

Ada Deighton Hilling lectured before 
the summer school of Dr. Stevenson 
Sith at the University of Washington, 
last week, on “Music as an Aid to School 
Work for Defective Children.” 

The advanced pupils of Harry Krinke 
were heard in recital by an audience that 
packed Boylston Avenue Unitarian 
Church on June 27. The very difficult 
program was splendidly performed by 
George Balkema, Ruth Profitt, Clide 
Lehman, Carmen Frey, and Maude 
Rowell of Everett, and Florence York- 
theimer of Tacoma. A. M. G 
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HARRISON, ME.—Lida Shaw Littlefield, 
the Boston soprano, is one of many noted 
artists spending the summer in this lo- 
cality. 

* * * 

BELLAIRE, OHIO.—The pupils of Mrs. 
Godfrey Berneider gave an interesting 
recital recently at the Young Men’s Club 
rooms. 

* * ‘x 

PITTSBURG, PA.—Pupils of Emma R. 
Baker gave a recital at her studio re- 
cently. A number of duets featured an 
interesting program. 

* ok * 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Vincent Bach, 
the trumpet virtuoso, appeared at the 
Olympia Theater last week, and made a 
very favorable impression. 

* * * 


Boston, Mass.—Helen Goodrich, sing- 
ing teacher, after a brief visit in the 
South, has gone to New Canaan, Conn., 
for the remainder of the summer. 

* * * 


PITTSFIELD, MASS.—Pupils of the Berk- 
shire Music School gave the first of a 
series of three closing recitals on July 
11. Over fifty pupils participated. 

x = 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Recent musical 
events at the Arts Club include a pro- 
gram of harp solos by Beatrice Fairfax 
and interpretive dances by Mrs. M. 
Nash. 

i ae 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Stuart Dykema, tenor, 
is spending the month of July in a con- 
cert tour through Wisconsin and Michi- 


gan. He will return to Chicago on 
August 1. 
* ok * 
BALTIMORE, Mp.—A new Russian 


dance, by Harry Patterson Hopkins of 
New York City, was a feature of the con- 
cert given by the Municipal Band on 
July 9 at the Court House plaza. 


* * * 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—The piano pupils 
of Eleanor Blanche Rippetoe, assisted by 
Susannah’ Richardson, soprano, and 
Katherine Abbott Brewer, violinist, were 
heard in a delightful recital on June 28. 


* * * 


‘ KANKAKEE, ILL.—Community singing 
has become firmly established here this 
summer, and sings are being held each 
Sunday afternoon, under the leadership 
of Herbert Gould, baritone, of Chicago. 

* ok * 


NEW MaARTINSVILLE, W. VA.—The 
younger members of Susan English’s 
music class gave a recital recently at her 
studio. At the conclusion of the pro- 
gram Miss English sang several songs. 

* *K cS 


STRATFORD, CONN.—Announcement has 
been made of the marriage of Lois A. 
Nicholson to Alexander McGill, which 
took place on July 2 in. Detroit, the home 
of the bride. Miss Nicholson was music 
teacher in the local public schools for five 
years. 

* * * 

CHICAGO.—Charlotte Rothliss, a pupil 
of Mrs. Hanna Butler, was heard in re- 
cital in the Fine Arts Building recently. 
Miss Rothliss sang an aria from “Madame 
Butterfly” and Mrs. Beach’s “My Sweet- 


heart.” 
Ed * ok 


MonrTCLAIR, N. J.—Mrs. Eleanor Gir- 
ton Kemery, contralto soloist of Grace 
Church, has offered her services without 
compensation to sing at church services 
in the army camps during her vacation 


in August. 
Sa 


York, Pa.—Mrs. Ellis Smyser Lewis 
recently presented “An Evening of 
Grand Opera.” A number of local sing- 
ers participated in the attractive event, 
under the direction of Mrs. James Max- 
well Rodgers. 


* * * 


WatcH Hii, R. I.—Two concerts 
have already been planned for the bene- 
fit of the soldiers. Prominent artists 
are to. be heard at these musicales. The 
leading part at the first concert will be 
taken by Mme. Povla Frijsh, Danish 
soprano. She will bé assisted by Jean 
Verd, French pianist, and also by Rod- 
erick. White, violinist, who will come 
from Maine to take part in this concert. 


BATTLE CREEK, MicH.—The Monarch 
Mandolin Orchestra, under the _ leader- 
ship of Mrs. Edna Dole Wilcox, has been 
giving a series of delightful concerts in 


the towns surrounding Battle Creek dur- ~ 


ing the past month. 
* * * 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—Mrs. Edna 
Leyman Morris was the soloist at the 
chamber music matin concert given here 
recently. She sang two songs, accom- 
panied by Mr. Butterfield, pianist, and 
Miss Horne, violinist. 

* * * 


BLUE EARTH, MINN.—A Red Cross 
musicale was given by Mrs. S. J. John- 
son at her home on June 26, ‘when 
Gertrude Cleophas, pianist of Minneap- 
olis, was presented in a varied program 
of classic and modern compositions. 

* * * 


Boston, MAss.—Elizabeth  Siedhoff, 
pianist of this city, has gone to Seal 
Harbor, Me., for the summer, after 
which she goes to Lockport, N. Y., as 
official accompanist for the big musical 
convention to be held there this fall. 

K * * 


PoTspAM, N. Y.—The music students 
of the Potsdam Normal School, assisted 
by the orchestra of the Crane Normal 
Institute of Music and soloists from that 
school, gave “King Rene’s Daughter,” a 
cantata by Sir Henry Smart, recently. 

* * * 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—A feature of the 
series of musicales given by the Union 
League Club was the singing of Mrs. 
Alice Dorn, soprano, who appeared be- 
fore the club recently. Mrs. Dorn was 
assisted at the piano by Frank Evans. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mona Jelliman 
presented recently the following piano 
students in an interesting program: 
Catherine Milliken, Winifred Sprousler, 
Lois Stebbing, Harry Magruder, Kath- 
erine Dyer, Rachel Ashley, Margaret 
Stebbing, Edith Langley, Ella Fisk and 
Ethel Fisk. 

* * ok 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—A_ recital was 
given by several of the pupils of Gert- 
rude Knicely, recently at her studio. 
Theoretical work was demonstrated 
showing what can be _ accomplished 
through feeling, reasoning and drill, 
which constitute the Effa Ellis Perfield 
teaching system. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An artistic harp 
recital was given recently at the Catholic 
University Summer School by Mrs. 
Edythe Marmion Brosius, when a pro- 
gram of varying compositions was of- 
fered. Mrs. Brosius was assisted by 
Beatrice Fairfax, harpist, who was en- 
thusiastically received. 

* * * 


WATERVLIET, N. Y.—A concert for the 
benefit of the Red Cross was given in 
French Hall Wednesday evening under 
the direction of Frank Catricala, Jr. 
The soloists were V. James Catricala, 
violinist; Frank Catricala, cornetist; 
Mabel Lees, Viola Race and Mrs. Norma 
Vannier Catricala, vocalists. 

* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Connecticut branch of the 
National Association of Organists was 
held on July 9 at St. John’s Church. 
Officers were elected for the coming year 
and plans discussed for the conference 
which will be held in the Municipal Audi- 
torium in Springfield, Mass. 

* 2k * 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—One of the most 
interesting piano recitals of. the season 
was given on July 6-in the Historical 
Society Hall by the pupils of C. Sargent 
Butcher, assisted by Leslie Zilles, bari- 
tone. Those who took part were: Doris 
Feinrich, Rose Baker, Doris Marsden, 
Dora Webb and Winifred Ketchum. 


* * * 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—William Gustaf- 
son, Jr., New York basso, an artist-pupil 
of William Flint of Boston, is spending 
the summer vacation at the home of 
his parents in Cambridge. Mr. Gustaf- 
son will sing at the Saco Valley Sum- 
mer Music Festival which takes place 
at the end of this month, singing in a 
performance of the Verdi Requiem. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Bernard R. 
Mausert gave a dedicatory recital on the 
new organ in the Scotia Reformed 
Church Friday evening. A chorus of 
thirty voices, led by Mr. Mausert, sang 
“The Heavens Are Declaring,” by Bee- 
thoven, and patriotic numbers. Edna 
Liddle, soprano, sang an excerpt from 
“The Holy City.” 


* * * 


SoutH NORWALK, CONN.—A_ grand 
opera concert was given at Hoyt’s The- 
ater recently. Anna Frery, soprano of 
the Royal Theater, La Monnae, Brusse s, 
and the Concert Collonne, Paris, was the 
soloist and was assisted by G. Mauro, 
tenor; V. Paglia, baritone; G. and T. 
Feiline, mandolin and banjo players, and 
J. D. Diego, pianist. 


* * * 


New HAVEN, CONN.—Bruce Tibbals 
Simonds, pianist and organist, and Wil- 
liam Quiney Porter, violinist, the two 
young Yale men who are giving a series 
of concerts for the benefit of Red Cross 
chapters in different towns, are meeting 
with great success, the initial concerts in 
Waterbury, West Hartford and Farm- 
ington having netted about $300. 


* * * . 


MERIDEN, CONN.~-Howard Curtis, 
business manager of the Meriden Male 
Chorus, has received a letter of apprecia- 
tion from Secretary William G. Shute of 
the Meriden Chapter, Red Cross, thank- 
ing the organization for giving a benefit 
concert. The concert netted $175, a 
check for that amount having been 
turned over to the local chapter for re- 


lief work. 
* * ok 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The last of a series 
of recitals by pupils from Mrs. Virginia 
Pingree Marwick’s class in vocal tech- 
nique took place on June 26, at the 
Wethersfield Avenue Parish House. 
Those taking part were Geraldine Mar- 
wick, soprano; Ruth Schade, contralto; 
Burton Cornwall, bass, assisted by Dud- 
ley Marwick, clarinetist, and Mrs. Lucius 
Johnson, accompanist. 


* * * 


WEEKAPAUG, R. I.—A Red Cross bene- 
fit is to be given at Weekapaug Inn 
Saturday evening, July 28. Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. Hammond, soprano; Mme. Claude 
Rhea Fournier, contralto; Edward C. 
Towne, tenor; Charles F. Hammond, 
baritone, are to give a concert. William 
G. Hammond will accompany the singers. 
All proceeds are to go to the Westerly 
Red Cross chapter, and the services of 
the artists are given for the cause. 

* ok * 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Bogumil Sy- 
kora, the Russian ’cellist, who made such 
a profound impression on the occasion 
of his engagement last winter, as soloist 
of the Charleston Symphony Society con- 
certs, has offered Henri Schultze an en- 
gagement as soloist and co-artist for a 
tour of the East Indies. Because of his 
duties as instructor of piano at the 
Mason School of Music, Schultze was 
obliged to decline the flattering offer. 


* *K * 


Boston, MAss.—A pianoforte recital 
by pupils of Elma Edwards took place 
at the Somerset Hotel on June 30. The 
students were assisted by James E. Con- 
nell and May Maher. Those appearing 
were Eleanor Ballou, Arthur Cronin, 
Emily Dwyer, Mary Ballou, Sheldon 
Crane, Ethel Rasmussen, Max Jackman, 
Dorothy Trainor, Ella Hoysradt, Abbott 
Howe, Gertrude Sargent, Laura Abbott, 
Margaret Bogen, Christina Conway and 
Bessie Abbott. 


* * * 


EASTHAMPTON, MAss.—The piano pu- 
pils of Catherine I. Dower gave a recital 
recently at the home of Miss Dower and 
were assisted by Ferdinand Laprade, 
violinist." Those who took part were 
Edith McKenzie, Thomas Craig, John and 
Francis Courtney, Margaret Ferguson, 
May Egan, Albertina Streich, ‘ Anita 
Bernier, Eunice and Madeline Kendrew, 
Olive Merrick, Aurora Fortier, Mary 
Lawler, Frances’ Bruce, Margaret 
O’Brien, Francis Shaw, Virginia Chap- 
man, Louise Pomeroy, Viola Fugere, 
Blanche Donais, Bertha~ Sharon and 
Nera Davis. ren 

ij 5 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA.—Robert Lawrence 
of Birmingham, director of music for the 
Music Department to be established in 
the University of Alabama the coming 
season, gave a recital before the students 
of the Summer School on July 11. The 
concert was given in Morgan Hall and 
Mr. Lawrence’s program was artistic and 
well chosen. He was assisted by his wife, 
Alice Eckman Lawrence, “who gave a 
group of songs of childhood and dis- 
played a charming voice. The accom- 
paniments were well done by Minnie 
MeNeill of Birmingham. 


LAKEWooD, N.'J.—A delightful open 
air concert on the grounds at Mis 
Crocker’s studio recently introduced Mis 
Sanda, who gave an aria from “Manon’ 
and groups of German and old Englis} 
songs. The singer gave her program t 
accompaniments by Mrs. William Mc 
Donald, who appeared with her in th 
June féte of All Saints’ Church. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—At the last musi 
cal service of the season at the Calvar 
Baptist Church an exceptionally delight 
ful program was offered by the quarte 
consisting of Mabel Roberts, soprano 
Mrs. William T. Reed, contralto; Richar 
P. Backing, tenor; T. S. Donaldso: 
bass; Mrs. Louis A. Potter, soprano 
with Louis A. Potter at the organ. I) 
addition to the vocal numbers presented 
Mr. Potter was heard in organ solos. 


 £. & 


HARTFORD, CONN.—On July 8 th 
Church of the Immaculate Conceptio: 
gave a benefit concert for the war fun 
at Poli’s Theater. John Finningto: 
tenor, of New York, and the Quarte 
from the Temple Beth Israel of this cit) 
sang. The members of the quartet ar 
Clara Oakes Usher, soprano; Edith M 
Aab, contralto; 
tenor, and Thomas E. Couch, bass. Ar 
thur L. Priest played the piano accom 
paniments. The Foot Guard Band als 
played several numbers. 


* * * 


WORCESTER, MAss.—A large and at 
tentive audience attended the program 
given recently by pianoforte pupils o! 
Marie Louise Webb in Tuckerman Hal! 
Assisting soloist was Alice E. M. Swen- 
son, contralto. Pupils who appeared 
were Uno Albert Peterson, May Eliza. 
beth Graham, T. Robert Hurley, Mar- 
garet W. Poole, Elsie Christine Carlson, 
Edward Nelson Poole, Elizabeth Anna 
Mahoney, Lawrence Henry Rivers, Rose 
I'rances Aronsky, Vera M. Saunders, 
Marie Dorothea Ellis and Mildred Isa 
bella Wilder. 


* * * 


NEW HAVEN, CoNN.—A delightful or- 
gan recital was given in Grace Episcopa! 
Church, Allentown, Pa., for the benefit 
of the American Red Cross Society, re- 
cently. Mr. Martin is an organist of ex- 
ceptional ability, having presided at the 
organ of the Church of St. Edward the 
Martyr in New York City. Mr. Martin 
was assisted by Gordon Stewart Stevens 
of this city, baritone, who rendered sev- 
eral selections in a very impressive man- 
ner. Mr. Stevens is a member of the 
Yale Ambulance Corps now in training 
at Allentown. 

* * * 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Two fine pro- 
grams marked Commencement week at 
the Chattanooga School of Music recent- 
ly. Those appearing were Mary Roby, 
Elias Winer, Seagle Bender, Ethe! 
Strickland, Cecelia Saffer, Marie Saffer, 
Flora Fine, Regina Krug, Angiebelle 
Hunter, Gertrude Neff, Frances Haile, 
Clarentine Knox, Laura Grandin, Hattie 
Fawkes, Louis Spencer, Charles Iler, 
Mrs. I. O. Payne, Mrs. Charles Fowler. 
Mrs. B. B. Teichfuss, wife of the prin- 
cipal of the school, was heard in two vo- 
cal offerings, for which the accompani- 
ments were played by Mr. Teichfuss. 

. #. 2 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Orrill V. Stapp pre- 
sented Thelma Petteys, a young pupil, 
m recital recently, and Ora E. Bartine 
presented Miss Billie Sullenger, 11 years 
old, in recital on June 29. The difficult 
programs presented were played by 
these talented little pupils with skill and 
good understanding. Ethel Gordon, 
piano, and Mrs. Mabel Wisdom Everett. 
voice, presented their pupils in recita! 
last week. Mrs. Grace E. Claypool has 
taken two pupils, Master Nichols, bo: 
soprano, and Maxine Frey, 13-year-o!( 
soprano, on a concert tour of southern 
Alaska. Mrs. Adeline Lipman Appleto! 
has gone with the party as accompanist 

* * * 


WORCESTER, MAss.—The Progressiv: 
School of Music closed its nineteenth an 
nual series of recitals recently in th: 
school studies of the Day Building 
Pupils of A. Winifred Mayhew, director 
of the school, who appeared in the open 
ing recital were Dora Wetmore, Herber' 
Wetmore, Elva White, Olive Lidstone 
Betty Boyle, Dorothy Williams, Mirian 
Reed, Hilda Lidstone, Margaret Wragg. 
Florence Bliss, Helena Ashworth, Flora 
Cole. Miss Ashworth and Miss Cole 
pupil-teachers, presented Janet MacDuft 
Doris Joslin, Gladys Kenney, Helen 
Mosher, Francis Kenney, Helen Carrol! 
Phyllis Ashworth and Ella Miller. Hilda 
Lidstone and Margaret Wragg gave th« 
closing program, consisting chiefly of 
compositions by Chaminade. Bendel, 
Nevin and Chadburne were other com 
posers represented on the program. 


Hubert L. Maercklein. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule 
should Goaets the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. 


Individuals 
Baker, Martha Atwood—Lockport, N. Y., 


Oct. 4. 

Black, Temple—Cliffhaven, NN. Xa. July 22, 
24. 

Lund, Chariotte—Dixon, Ill., July 31; Woos- 
ter, Ohio, Aug. 3; Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 
9: Shelbyville, Ind., Aug. 12; Lancaster, 
Ohio, Aug. 16; Attica, Ind., Aug. 19: Ww ash- 
ington, Iowa, Aug. 21; Seattle, Wash. (Nor- 
wegian Festival), Sept. 1 and 2 

Milier, Reed. — Redpath Chautauqua: 

joshen, Ind., July 21; South Bend, Ind., July 
23: Coldwater, Mich., July 24; Kalamazoo, 
Mich., July 25; Battle Creek, Mich., July 26; 
Ypsilanti, Mich., July 27; Port Huron, Mich., 
July 28; Lapeer, Mich., July 30; Flint, Mich., 
July 31; Saginaw, Mich., Aug. 1; Alma, 
Mich., Aug. 2; St. Johns, Mich., Aug. 3. 


Van der Veer, Nevada—Redpath Chautau- 
qua: Goshen, Ind., July 21; South Bend, Ind., 
July 23; Coldwater, Mich., July 24; Kalama- 
ZOO, Mich., July 25; Battle Creek. Mich., July 
26; Ypsilanti, Mich., July 27; Port Huron, 
Mich., July 28; Lapeer, Mich., July 30; Flint, 
Mich., July 31; Saginaw, Mich., Aug. Ee 
Alma, Mich., Aug. 2; St. Johns, Mich., 


Aug. 3. 


Ensemb!es 
Criterion Quartet—Walton, N. Y., July 21; 
Greene, N. Y., July 23; Norwich, N. Y., 
July 24: Hamilton, N. Y., July 25; Oneida, 
N. Y., July 26; Clifton Springs, Ns Ruy OLY 
27; Naples, N. Y., July 28; Ovid, N. Y., July 
30; Geneva, N. Y., July 31; Newark, N. Y. 
Aug. 1; Williamson, N. Y., Aug. 2; Wolcott, 
N. Y., Aug. 3; Fulton, N. Y., Aug. 4; Oswego, 
N. Y., Aug. 6; Adams, N. Y., Aus. 1; Car- 
thage, N. Y., Aug. 8; Philadelphia, 1 a eae 
Aug. 9; Ogdensburg, N. Y., Aug. 10; Gouver- 
neur, N. Y., Aug. 11; Potsdam, N. Y., Aug. 
13; Massena, N. Y., Aug. 14; Malone, N. Y., 
Aug. 15; Tupper Lake, N. Y., Aug. 16; Sara- 
nac Lake, N, Y., Aug. 17; Plattsburg, N. Y., 
Aug. 18; Montpelier, Vt., Aug. 20; Lancaster, 
N. H., Aug. 21; North Conway, N. H., Aug. 
22; Berlin, N. H., Aug. 23; Newport, Vt., 
. 24; Lyndonville, Vt., Aug. 25; Hard- 
wick, Vt., Aug. 27; Woodsville, N. H., Aug. 
28; Laconia, N. H., Aug. 29; Kennebunk, Me., 
Aug. 30; Rumford, Me., Aug. 31; Farming- 
ton, Me., Sept. 1; Waterville, Me., Sept. 3. 
Tollefsen Trio—Dixon, Ill., July 31; Woos- 
ter, Ohio, Aug. 3: Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 
9; Shelbyville, Ind., Aug. 12; Lancaster, 
Ohio, Aug. 16; Attica, Ind., Aug. 19; Wash- 
ington, Iowa, Aug. 21. 


Cuyler Black ey Warmly in At- 
lantic City Concert 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 16.—At the 
concert on the Steel Pier here last Sun- 
day evening Cuyler Black, the tenor, 
sang the well-known aria from “Pagli- 
acci” and was heard in a duet, the “Gar- 
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den Scene” from “Faust,” with Helen 
Brown Read. Mr. Black was enthusi- 
astically received and had to give sev- 
eral encores. After the duet Mr. Black 
and Mrs. Read led the audience of over 
2000 in singing “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 


Students of Ziegler Summer School Ap- 
pear in Red Cross Concert 


On Thursday, July 12, the Ziegler 
Singers appeared at the Curtis gym- 
nasium for the benefit of the Surgical 
Dressings Committee. Those appearing 
on the delightful program presented 
were Elfrieda Hansen, soprano; Arthur 
G. Bowes, tenor, and Miss Seligman. The 
practical work of the Ziegler Summer 
Course is now in full swing and includes 
harmony, expression, physical culture 
and voice. On Sunday, July 8, Florence 
Balmanno, a Ziegler student, sang Dud- 
ley Buck’s “My Redeemer and My Lord” 
at the Fpiscopal Church. 





Herbert Krumme a Resident of St. Jo. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of July 7 you carry re- 
port of the convention of the Missouri 
Music Teachers’ Association, held at 
Springfield, Mo., in which article my 
place of residence is given as St. Louis. 

If possible, in justice to my own city, 
I would appreciate your making any cor- 
rection you can, since I have resided 
and practised my profession here in St. 
Joseph many years. 

HERBERT KRUMME, 
President Missouri Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

St. Joseph, Mo., 


July 7, 1917. 





The von Ende Summer Course 


Alberto Jonas, the eminent Spanish 
pianist; Adrienne Remenyi von Ende, 
voice placer and specialist in French 
répertoire; Hans van den Burg, Dutch 
composer and pianist; Lawrence Good- 
man, American pianist and pedagog; 
Harold Vincent Milligan, organist and 
teacher of theory; Lucille Collette, violin 
soloist and teacher, and Herwegh von 
Ende, director and teacher of violin, who 
has turned out such splendid violinists, 
are all busy teaching professional artists 
and teachers from the South and West. 

The fall term of the von Ende School 
of Music begins Sept. 10. 





SPIRESCU AGAIN 
TO CONDUCT CONCERTS 
FOR CINCINNATIANS 








Oscar Spirescu, Gifted Roumanian 
Conductor 


Oscar Spirescu is to conduct the sum- 
mer concerts of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra during the month of August 
this year, having been engaged as a re- 
sult of his successful conducting there 
last summer, when he made a decided im- 
pression on music-lovers in that city. 

Mr. Spirescu has this season been as- 
sociated as conductor for Isadora Dun- 
can, in which capacity he has proved 
himself quite as able a musician as a 
symphonic conductor. He may be heard 
again during the coming season with 
Miss Duncan, though his plans are not 
yet completed. 











William W. Furst 
BALTIMORE, MD., July 11.—William W. 


l'urst, American dramatic composer, a 
former Baltimorean, who centered his 
musical activities in New York, died at 
his estate at Freeport, L. I., from sep- 
ticaemia, as the result of an accident 
several weeks ago. Mr. Furst was sixty- 
five years old. He leaves a daughter, a 
sister and five brothers, all of whom are 
Baltimoreans. The funeral will be held 
at Freeport. Mr. Furst received his 
education and musical training in Balti- 
more. When a youth he was appointed 
organist at the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, and later was organist at 
St. Ignatius’s Catholic Church. In 1878 
he began his career as musical director 
at Ford’s Opera House and a year later 
there produced his first opera, “The Elec- 
tric Light.” He conducted at Ford’s 
until 1886, going from Baltimore to San 
Francisco, to the Tivoli Opera House, 
where he composed dramatic music. 
Later he went to New York and took 
up his permanent residence. Mr. Furst 
wrote incidental music for the plays of 
Charles Frohman and in 1892 connected 
his interest with Belasco, writing for 
him such scores as “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” Sweet Kitty  Bellairs,” 

“Madame Butterfly,” “The Darling of the 
Gods,” “Adrea,” “The Girl of the Golden 

West” and “Rose of the Rancho.” Other 
famous plays for which Mr. Furst com- 
posed incidental music are “The Music 
Master,” “The Yellow Jacket” and the 
picturization of “Joan —- , , 

. Gc 


Mrs. Carrie A. Ward 


MILWAUKEE, June 10.—Mrs. Carrie A. 
Ward, widow of Pembroke A. Ward, who 
was twelve years conductor of the local 


National Soldiers’ Home excellent band, 
died July 2. Mrs. Ward was a musician 
of ability and had continued her hus- 
band’s work with the band since his 
death. Mrs. Ward was a member of the 
Milwaukee Musicians’ Union. The musi- 
clans attended the funeral in a _ body, 
and members of the band acted as pall- 
bearers. J. E. McC. 


Mrs. Harriet E. Clark Park 


DETROIT, MicuH., July 12.—Detroit has 
suffered the loss of one of its most en- 
thusiastic workers for the advancement 
of music in the passing away of Mrs. 
Harriet E. Clark Park. Mrs. Park was 
a fine musician and untiring in her ef- 
forts to promote the love for and appre- 
ciation of good music. She was a mem- 


ber of the Twentieth Century Club, the © 


Ingleside Club, the Detroit Symphony 
Society Auxiliary, Louise Clair Chapter, 
D. A. R., and of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
She conducted much original research 
in the field of native and American mu- 
sic, and through her efforts many lec- 
turers and musicians of note were 
brought to Detroit. 


Joseph O. Pearson 


Joseph QO. Pearson, artist and en- 
graver, who specialized on music title 
pages, died of apoplexy at Little Falls, 
N.J. He resided at 1525 Fiftieth Street, 
Brooklyn, where he lived twenty years. 
Mr. Pearson served in the Civil War with 
the Seventy-first Regiment, and was a 
member of Lafayette Post, G. A. R., and 
the Crescent Athletic Club. He was in 
his seventy-fifth year, and is survived by 
a widow, two sons and four daughters. 


Charles Warner 


BALTIMORE, MbD., July 9.—Charles 
Warner » dean of the theatrical orchestral 
leaders in this country, died suddenly at 
his home here to-day. Mr. Warner was 
a graduate of the Chicago Conservatory 
of Music. For the last ten years he has 
led the orchestra in the Maryland 
Theater here. 





Sarah Bennett 
Sarah Bennett, a contralto, of Orange, 
N. J., died on July 16 at the Essex 
County Homeopathic Hospital, Newark. 
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SENSATION AT CIVIC 
ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


John Powell’s Playing Arouses 
Audience—Jean Cooper Another 
Admired Soloist 


The greatest and most spontaneous 
display of enthusiasm witnessed at any 
concert of the Civic Orchestra this sea- 
son occurred on Wednesday evening of 
last week. It was provoked not by any 
accomplishment of the orchestra or its 
conductor, but by the gorgeous perform. 
ance of Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasy” 
given by John Powell, soloist on the lat- 
ter half of the program. Not even the 


self-evident truth that whatever this 
American pianist does he does greatly 
could diminish the surprise and trans- 
porting delight which his playing in- 
spired, even in the face of such handi- 
caps as a hall unsuited to piano require- 
ments and one of Mr. Monteux’s char- 
acteristic accompaniments. Such a per- 
formance as Mr. Powell’s fires the imag- 
ination and quickens the pulse, while 
ever and anon moistening the eye of the 
sensitive listener by its sheer enchant- 
ment of beauty and the communicative 
ardor which at every moment throbs 
through it. It was a brilliant interpre- 
tation, conceived in the true Magyar 
spirit, rhapsodic, creative. It was like 
a direct extemporization, flowing effort- 
lessly and inevitably from a spirit sur- 
charged with the joy of all things and 
irresistibly impelled to its vivid, opulent, 
tumultuous expression. For diamantine 
scintillance, for exuberant acuteness of 
accent and rhythm, intuitive rubato and 
streaming beauty of liquescent tone the 
present reviewer has heard no perform- 
ance of the “Fantasy” in years to ap- 
proach John Powell’s. 

The audience beside itself with delight, 
recalled the pianist about half a dozen 
times, till he quieted the demonstration 
by playing as an encore his own delight- 
ful and ingenious “Banjo-pickers.” Even 
then his hearers seemed loath to have 
him stop. No soloist at any concert so 
far has won them so unconditionally. 

Jean Vincent Cooper was the other 
soloist of the night. The contralto sang 
Massenet’s “Pleurez mes Yeux” and as 
her patriotic contribution, the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” The art and 
voice of this charmingly gifted young 
woman are improving apace and she 
ranks already among the most gratify- 
ing of the younger American singers. 
Except for a few vocal _ inequal- 
ities, which she will doubtless erad- 
icate, her delivery of the Massenet aria 
was beautiful and convincing. It seemed 
a pity that she did not content herself 
with this and spare the cheap encore 
song which, moreover, did not show her 
voice to advantage. 

The orchestral offerings were “Sche- 
herazade,” Saint-Saéns’s “Rouet d’Om- 
phale” and a fragment from Berlioz’s 
“Romeo and Juliet.” The Russian Bal- 
let, it will be remembered, used to give 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s suite so often that 
the notes must have been worn off the 
score. It was, therefore, to be expected 
that Mr. Monteux would offer a striking 

erformance. The last movement was, 
indeed, quite well done, but in the first 
one missed the sweep called for by this 
inimitable sea picture, while the tale of 
the “Youthful Prince and Princess” 
lacked poetic charm. The want of pre- 
cision exhibited by the orchestra and Mr. 
Nastrucci’s playing of the difficult vio- 
lin solos did not heighten the value of 
the presentation. 
there was true grace and Gallic appeal 
in the interpretation of Saint-Saéns’s 
ahey tone poem. With the Berlioz one 
would willingly have dispensed. 


Sunday Night’s Concert 


Mr. Monteux is suddenly showing a 
disposition to take to heart some of the 
criticism provoked by the generally ill- 
considered programs so far offered the 
Civic Orchestra patrons—that, or the 





- managerial powers have at length found 


it expedient to alter their musical poli- 


On the other hand, * 
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OHN McCORMACK’S attainments as a scholar have long been recognized by his intimates, and it was therefore with deep 
gratification that they learned that Holy Cross College, at Worcester, Mass., would confer the degree of Doctor of Litera- 


ture upon the distinguished Irish tenor. 


This photograph was made June 20 at the moment the reverend father of the church was handing the smiling McCor- 
mack the prized parchment. No other singer has heen so honored by an American institution so far as it is on record. 





cies. At all events last Sunday even- 
ing’s concert was far and away the best 
of the series to date. The silly ban 
against symphonies appears now to be 
lifted in earnest and the whole tone of 
the entertainment is improved in conse- 
quence. In this case the leading feature 
of the bill was Beethoven’s Fifth, which 
began the business of the night. But 
in addition there were such substantial- 
ities as D’Indy’s “Istar” Variations, 
Bruch’s G Minor Violin Concerto, the 
“Messidor” prelude of Bruneau, Delibes’s 
“Cortége de Bacchus,” from “Sylvia” 
and a couple of arias for the assisting 
vocalist, Mabel Garrison—all told, too 
much and not altogether judiciously se- 
lected. Music of such highly intellect- 
ual organization as the symphonic vari- 
ations of D’Indy—splendid as in its way 
it is—is not for occasions such as these. 
Its presentation is a step too far in the 
other direction. Besides, the program 
was long enough without it. Mr. Mon- 
teux might similarly have done without 
the Bruneau number, which is not mu- 
sically interesting enough to deserve ten 
minutes for its own noisy sake. Or was 
it used merely to fill up the three French 
works which Mr. Monteux seems bound 
to have on every program? The con- 
cert lasted close upon three hours—dis- 
tinctly too much, as the numerous de- 
partures before the end made clear. 

Yet the audience was the largest which 
has heard the Civic Orchestra this year 
—almost every seat was occupied—prov- 
ing, as we have contended, that to those 
who seek music in summer truly good 
music is an attraction, not a deterrent. 
And its enthusiasm rose to a high pitch 
in many instances. After the Beetho- 
ven Mr. Monteux made his orchestra rise 
in acknowledgment of it. The conductor’s 
reading of the symphony was what 
might have been expected in the light 
of his presentation of the Seventh the 
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week before. Some features of the 
andante and the jubilant finale were 
praiseworthy. But of the first movement 
Mr. Monteux has little notion. A more 
placid, ineffectual publication of its 
puissant stress and combative fury. could 
scarcely be imagined. 

But Mr. Monteux materially redeemed 
himself with a truly fine performance 
of D’Indy’s “Istar,” music in purple and 
gold, music of which he brought out 
many of the flaming traits. Yet the 
audience took no marked pleasure in this 
work, obviously beyond the sympathies 
and comprehension of many and, more- 
over, hardly adapted to summer night 
consumption. The Delibes number at the 
close—also well done—was more to its 
taste. 


Mabel Garrison sang a few notes of 
uestionable intonation and quality in 
the familiar florid aria from David’s 
“Pearl of Brazil.” But this momentary 
defect served only to accentuate the 
limpid beauty, the facility and brilliance 
that distinguished her performance of the 
rest of the air, after which she gave 
Strauss’s “Primavera” waltz and—as an 
extra—“Comin’ Through the Rye” in a 


style of matchless loveliness—bewitching 
in pure allurement of tone, captivating 


in utter charm of delivery. As _ her 
patriotic offering she sang “Dixie” 
irresistibly. 


In the Bruch Concerto Maximilian 
Pilzer displayed his estimable artistic 
qualities to advantage. It is unnecessar) 
at this day to commend the young violin 
ist for his technical, musical and ge: 
erally artistic resources, but -his per 
formance last Sunday night unquestion 
ably merited the ovation it brought him. 
Withal it is to be hoped that Mr. Pilze: 
will strive to mitigate somewHat the 
vibrato which now occasionally gives his 
playing a sentimental tinge that is in 
dubious taste. 

As an encore after the Concerto he 
played Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud.” 

mr. P. 





The Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor; Emma 
Roberts, contralto, and John Powell, 
pianist, have been engaged for a gala 
concert to be given under the auspices of 
the Business Women’s Club of Boston at 
Symphony Hall, Boston, on Dec. 8. 
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